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North Carolina’s Foremost Cities, 
Without Exception, 
Have TEXACO Asphalt Paving 


in two respects North Carolinas re repair cost and attractiveness 
sembles its next-door neighbor, Virginia LEXACQO-paved streets. 
Both States claim seven cities with a 
population exceeding 25,000. And in eacl Naturally, where the largest cities 
State, the seven principal cities have sub a State unanimously approve a particula 
stantial yardages of TENACQO Asphalt kind of pavement, it will also be found 
paving generally in the smaller municipalities of 
Asheville, Charlotte, Durham, Greens the State. Approximately fifty North 
boro, Raleigh, Wilmington and Winston Carolina communities, with a populat.on 
Salem, North Carolina’s most pepulous below 25,000, are served to some extent 
communities all know the duralyl tty, low by TEXACO Asphalt paving. 























: 
Blackwell Street, Durham, N. C with East Street in the city of Raleigh, N. C., 
rEXACO Asphalt pavement laid in 1921 which is paved with TEXACO Asphaltic 
Concrete 
EXACO ASP HAL 
> hi ¥ 
wow Tok The Texas Company - Sine | 
a . : Ka Cit 
Richmond ASPHALT SALES DEPT. bv —- 
Boston = = J ~ ; , ° Dallas 
Jacksonville 135 East 42nd St., New York City Buffalo 
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centrifugal 
casting 


As soon as the pipe is formed in the mold, the bell is secured by a locking device 


and the deLavaud machine moves slowly backward. 


and 
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controlled 


annealing - 


Immediatel, after coming from the machines, deLavaud pipe is placed ina 
furnace where accurutely controlled heat uniformly anneals every length. 


combine to give strength and 


flexibility to deLavaud pipe 


and Foundry Co., 


Sales Offices: Philadelphia Cleveland trademark of The Cast Iron Dallas Minneapolis San Francisco. 
New York Pittsburgh Buffalo Pipe Research Association | Birmingham Seattle Los Angeles 
Chicago Kansas City 
When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tue American City. 


HERE are two fundamental reasons for 

the strength and flexibility of deLavaud 
pipe metal. The first reason is the cen- 
trifugal method of casting in the water- 
jacke' ‘ted deLavaud machine. 


In this machine, the iron is cast under a 
pressure which drives out impurities with 
a force many times greater than gravity. 
This pressure brings about an unusually 
dense metal structure. 


The cooling action of the water jacket also 
contributes to the strength of deLavaud 
pipe metal by breaking down and evenly 
distributing the non-ferrous particles. 

The second reason for the strength and 
flexibility of deLavaud pipe is the controlled 
annealing process. Every length of de- 
Lavaud pipe is placed in an especially 


designed furnace, as shown at the upper 
right. Here, accurately controlled tempera- 
tures anneal every length from end to end, 
eliminating casting strains. 


deLavaud pipe is made by modern meth- 
ods to meet modern demands. Being light 
in weight, it is easy to handle. Easy to out 
and tap. And, it offers at least 5% greater 
carrying capacity for the same outside 
diameter. 


deLavaud pipe is manufactured in strict 
accordance with the specifications of the 
American Water Works Association and 
the American Gas Association as well as in 
the thicknesses and weights of the United 
States Government Specifications. The new 
deLavaud Handbook gives complete in- 
formation. Write for your free copy today. 


United States Pipe 
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Our pipe bears the “Q-Check” 
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UNEMPLOYMENT and Other Problems for 
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AND 
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Does Performance Match 
Promise in the Pushing 
of Public Improvements? 

URING the 

ness depression, the 
speeding up public works has had re- 
pe ated emphasis by the President of the 
United States, the several 
states, and many mayors and other -lead- 
ers in local government. Jobs which will 
create needed municipal or 
provements have been widely proclaimed 
as preferable to bread lines or doles. 

That much good has resulted, there can 
be no doubt. But reports which are reach- 
ing THe American City from 
turers of public works equipment and ma- 
terials indicate that too often contemplated 
projects have failed to materialize in con- 
tracts awarded. 

The bright side of the pre- 
sented in an announcement of the De- 
partment of Commerce on June 12, based 
on figures for 37 states reported by the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. According to 
this statement, construction contracts for 
public works and public utilities during 
the first five months of 1930 totaled $588,- 
600,000, a gain of 21 per cent over last year, 
and 35 per cent over the average for the 
past five years. These are imposing fig- 
ures, but they seem far from a possible 
mmaximum when compared with the ap- 
proval by the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment of the City of New York at 
a single meeting last month of a $217,000,- 
000 extra-budget program. 

Optimistic predictions that prosperity 
would return by the spring or summer of 
1930 have not been realized. June has 
witnessed the worst stock market slump 
of the year. Optimism was not increased 
by the announcer. ent of the National Au- 
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Unless 


Same 
measures aly 
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ire spec 


tuken, Many @ city t distressing 


number of its citizens engaged in vain 
hunts for jobs during the coming winte! 
Something more satisfying than pity 

needed—and something more imagina 


tive than increased poor relief 
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declared tomorrow, millions 
drafted for deeds of de- 


If war were 


Oo: men would be 


struction ind we should all be prosper- 
cus. Can we not draft them for works ol 
construction—and all be more prosper 
ous? The need for vigorous local leade 


ship is acute 


A Dead Mayor—and 


a Live Problem 
_ a mayor who has been espe- 
cially active in urging grade-cross- 
ing elimination forfeits his own life on an 
unguarded crossing, the highway 
problem comes home with acute force to 
the municipal officials of America. What 
was left of the automobile in which An- 
thony M. Ruffu, Mayor of Atlantic City, 
nd three friends were killed on June 23 
is here shown. According to newspaper 
reports, this railroad crossing at Absecon 
ibout 8 miles from Atlantic City, was un- 
cuarded except for warning signs and bell. 
With widespread unemployment crying 
for relief, and traffic accidents continuing 
to multiply, could there be a better tim 
than right now for organizing 
campaigns for the abolishing of many ex- 
isting grade crossings, and for th 
edequate protection of many others? 
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Five-Day-Week Summer 
Schedule for City Depart- 
ments of Revere 

YEAR ago the 


city of Revere in- 


4 1ugurated a system of a five-day week 
luring the summer months of June, July, 
\ugust and September Che experime nt 

with so much satisfaction that it is 


ng repeated this year. In a recent let- 
to THe American Crry, Mayor An- 
lrew A. C ; 


Chis does not necess irily 


AS5ussu Says 


mean that all 
( lepartments are closed on Saturday 
to the general public. We keep a skele- 
ton force in all departments—clerks and 

Saturday 
Works De- 
is kept for 
water breaks and any emergency that may 
rise. In order to accomplish this five- 
day week, a half-hour a day is added to 
the daily hours, making up the three 
hours ordinarily spent in work on Satur- 
day morning. There is no question in my 
mind but that the five-day week is one 
of the solutions of our employment prob- 
lem and one that should be given serious 
consideration throughout the country. 
Revere, I believe, is the only city in 
Massachusetts that has ted the five- 
day week.” 
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ilternating in their 
mornings off. In the Public 
irtment an emergency 
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Must Prisons Burn While 
Legislators Dispute? 


tae cruel catastrophe at the Ohio 
State Penitentiary gave dramatic 
testimony to the wretched conditions ex- 
isting in many of our prisons. There are 
half a dozen older prisons where the 
Columbus tragedy could any day be re- 
peated. Others are almost as bad. Chair- 
man Wickersham of the President’s Law 
Observance and Enforcement Commission 
called attention to this condition. 
Though the Commission is inter- 
ested in reform of our system of prose- 
cution, it cannot overlook the fact that 
meanwhile: “Men and women are being 
sent to prison—to antiquated, over- 
unsanitary and unsafe institu- 
tions, under conditions which cry aloud to 
high heaven for immediaté 
I would not have the 
new, fairly decent and adequate 
wait upon the reformation of the 
laws, and other holocausts, such as 
of Columbus, Ohio, be added to the 
manifestations of improper 


has 


most 
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improvement. 
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many 
conditions 
which have been occurring in many parts 
of the country, while 
legislatures and public 
the press, over th« 


men dispute in 
meetings and in 
sound and sane 


methods of dealing with crime.” 
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The TYPE 


of elevated 
water tank 


is also important 


N order to make sure they are approv- 
ing the most economical and satisfac- 
tory elevated water storage possible, city 
officials should consider these vital points: 


the amounts of elevated storage. 
The correct quantity may be much 
greater than the population size 
would indicate. 


the type of storage. This affects the 
first cost of the system and the 
operating costs. 


Engineering studies in many cities have 
proved that LARGE elevated storage in 
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Below: A 1,500,000 gallon Horton ellipsoidal 
bottom tank at Royal Oak, Michigan. Note 
the comparatively short distance between the 
top and bottom of the tank proper. At left: 
500,000 gallon Horton ellipsoidal bottom 
tank at Natchez, Miss. Horton tanks are 
built up to 2,000,000 gallon capacities; or 
even larger should the need arise. 





Horton ellipsoidal bottom tanks has been 
the logical answer to both considerations. 
The shallow depth design of tank gives 
the least variation in water pressure 
which means the lowest pumping cost. 
It also means that the entire capacity of 
the tank will be available at a satisfactory 
pressure. 


Horton tanks have other advantages 
also, which we are glad to explain to 
interested parties. Get in touch with 
our nearest office for data on water 
systems and estimates on a Horton tank 
to meet your requirements. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WoORKS 


Chicago 2127 Old Colony Bldg Philadelphia. 1616 Jefferson Bldg San Francisco 1033 Rialto Bidg. 

New York 3108 Hudson Terminal Boston. ....1501 Consolidated Gas Bldg Seattle L. C. Smith Bldg. 

Cleveland 2236 Union Trust Bldg Birmingham....... 1502 Fiftieth St., N. Houston : -.1101 Electric Bldg 

Detroit. . “ 1501 Lafayette Bldg BR 6 baceur ....3306 Magnolia Bldg Havana, Cuba Apartado 2507 
Atfanta...... 2114 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. 


HORTON TAN 
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PURE WATER—MAN'S GREATEST NEED 
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Advantages of Chloramine 
Treatment of Water 


’ HE chloramine 
process of water treatment, which has 
been found abroad and which 
has been recommended by such bodies as 
the British Ministry of Health, has now 
been installed in various communities in 
the United States for the purpose of im- 
proving the drinking-water supply. 

After many tests, the claim is mad 
that the ammonia-chlorine treatment not 
only is a more efficient bactericide than 
alone, but also rids the treated 
water of odors and tastes which are fre- 
quently found in municipal supplies 
Ammonia-chlorine treated waters also re- 
main free from bacterial aftergrowths over 
long periods of time. Another important 
feature in favor of the process is its powe1 
to eliminate objectionable chlorinous and 
chlorophenol tastes and odors incident to 
the use of chlorine, and it also makes for 
economy in the use of chlorine. 

In addition, it is believed that the new 
will be found valuable in othe: 
fields, such as the purification of water in 
swimming pools and in several industrial 
processes subjected to the formation of 
slimes, 


ammonia-chlorine or 


successful 


, 
chlorine 


process 


In this process the water is first treated 
vith ammonia by introducing the am- 
monia into the water by means of an 
:mmoniator, which is essentially the sam¢ 
+ a chlorinator except that its parts are 
made of materials impervious to the ac- 
tion of ammonia. It would seem that pre- 
ammoniation is desirable to obtain the 
Lest results, and some time is allowed to 
elapse between the introduction of am- 
monia into the water and chlorination 
The ammonia and chlorine react to form 
chloramines in the water. 

Among the many municipalities 
employing this treatment of their sup- 
plies are Greenville, Tenn.; Springfield, 
Ili.; Lancaster, Pa.; Media, Pa.; Phoenix- 
ville, Pa.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Burlington, 
N.J.; Bay City, Mich.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Beaver Falls, Pa.; East Liverpool, Ohio; 
Allentown, Pa.; Hyattsville, Md.; Defi- 
ence, Ohio; Greenville, Pa.; and Warren, 
Ohio. 


now 


Operation of the Batavia, 
Ohio, Water-Softening Plant 
‘iw operation of the Batavia soften- 
ing plant has been a problem. The 
raw water is from the Little Miami River 
and is very changeable in character, neces- 
sitating frequent changes in the treatment 
The hardness of the raw water varies 
from 60 to 230 p.p.m. At times, softening 
is unnecessary, but on account of the fact 
that the plant is in charge of a non-tech- 
nical operator, it is deemed advisable al- 
ways to treat the water to obtain caus- 
ticity. This treatment is especially desir- 
able during periods when the raw water 





is soft, because it 


| 
> 


. f such times it is 
polluted and the sterilizing action of the 
caustic alkalinity is 
tection for the 
Is prac tice d 
kept 
moved comple tely 
noted in the 


maintained as 
consumers 
The normal onates ar 
p.p.m. and are usually re- 
No deposits have been 
und the 


pro- 
Recarbonation 
cart 
below 5 


distributing system 


filter sand is clean after three vears of 
operation 
Agitation of chemicals with the water 
in the settling tanks is effected by ur 
mped by an air-compressor. The samé 
compressor is utilized for pumping carbon 
dioxide into the carbonation chamber As 
it is not possible to agitate the tanks and 
ipply carbon dioxide to the water at th 
same time, there is a tendency on th 
irt of the operator to slight the tir 
devoted to mixing chemicals with water 
Bacterial purification as well as soften- 
ing is accomplished by chemical treat 
ent \ factor of safety introduced by 
ploving the softening process vel 


though it times of high water little 

softening is effected. Ordinary coagulation 

ind filtration without excess 

ment could not produce a 

water under the 

if Bat ivia. 
Abstract from a paper read tore the 
Eighth Annual O} Conference n W 
Purification 


lime treat- 
uniformly safe 


encountere d 


conditions 


Removing Ice from a 
Water-Supply Intake 
sours of water-supply for the 


T" y ( 
purification plant operated by the 


"ssex Border Utilities Commission, Wind- 
sor, Ont., is the Detroit River. The plant 
iS jointly owned by 9 mt nicl ilitie S ind 
serves 120.000 pe opl Because of the 


movement of ferries 


con- 
stant between the 
shores, there 

cover over the intake, whici 
is located in 40 feet of ibout 1% 
miles upstream from the ferry crossing 
Under certain f 


Canadian and American 
s¢ Idom an ice 
water 
conditions, however, frazil 
ind adheres to the | 
mouth of the 


comy le te 


ice develops 8-foot bel 
intake, causing partial or 
interruption of flow 

low-lift pumping- 
possiblity of such trouble 
recognized, as it has occurred in other in- 
takes along the Detroit River. The piping 
from the pumps was so arranged that 
plied to the intake 
e which had formes 


In designing the 


station, the was 


could be ay 

belief that the ic 

mouth could be blown off 
this intake 


occasions in sucl 


pressure 
in the 
t the 


ice has 


on three 


ippeared in 
separate quantit es iS 
to cause almost complete interruption of 


service. In each instance, immediate re 





lief has been secured bv reversing tl 
flow in the intake. Large masse 
conforming to the contour of the 


would 
The av 


tion 1s 25 


then come into the suction well 


erage time required for the opera 
minutes, during which period 


the reservoir is being drawn upon 


AND 
PURIFICATION 

















Frazil ice did not appear during the past 


winter, although, from previous experience, 
onditions were favorable for its forma- 
nm. Continued cold, not common to this 
listrict, caused Lake St. Clair and the 


r part of the Detroit River to treeze 
This 


ation ol 


r and to remain covered with i 
prevented the 
ce in that section of the river 


ch the 


ver tort 
Irom 
supply is drawn. 

J. CLARK KEITH 
( f Engines Essex Border | Cx 


«72 


Oklahoma City Benefits “~~ 
from Rate Reduction 
reduction of 20 


] ESPITI 1 water-rate 
per cent, the W iter Dey 


irtment of 
Oklahoma City Okla found that its 
during the last year 
were reduced 1.2 cents per 1,000 gallons, 
iis available daily supply 


by 25,000,000 gallons, by the 


untenance cos 


was increase d 


construction 


ot a 54-inch reinforced concrete conduit 
lo top off with, the total revenues 
the Department were increased 49 per 
Group Water-Mains in 
Bohemia 
irishes 


iction of 
voluntary. In this 


bp Bohemia, the grouping of 
nd townships for the constr 
int water-supplies is 


itter the greatest advantage lies in the 


nking-up of large communities or towns 
me financial strength with others 
that could not think of constructing a 


ter-supply for themselves. 
There are some sixty 
plies in Bohemia, 
enditure on 
ounted to 


OwT 


such joint water- 
war th 


construction has 


ind since thi 
such 
ipproximately 200 million 


\ typical example of how 1% is possible 


Dh} | 

range a group water-supply for a 
oor mountain district is provided by the 
Orlicka group, in which eight irishes 


participated. The supply has been 
nned for a population of 7,155 and 
ttle numbering 5,330. The parishes are 
gricultural, with a developed dairy trade 
cooperative lines 


es. Th 


ind with cottage in 
consumption of water tor 


129,600 gallons 


iture 1s estimated at 
r da The distribution pipes have a 
total length of 41 miles and a diameter 
12 to 5 inches. Of these pipe length 
3 mile is of cast iron ind the re- 
ler is of steel. The number of hy- 


is 108 and 
rl total outlay was 6 n 
Tr} scheme had the support 
of Agriculturs the Ministr of 
ind the J 


S 


there are 6 reservoirs. 


Health 
Publi 


province of 


Technical Report N 18. 
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PERFORMANCE COUNTS 
IN. PENNSYLVANIA 


PERFORMANCE under rigid tests sold the first fifty 5 
W &T Flashers to the Pennsylvania State Highway De- - 
partment eighteen months ago. 


PERFORMANCE in actual service all over the State sold 
the second order—this time for one hundred W &T Flashers. 





















The satisfactory performance responsible for this second 
order isbuiltintoevery W&T Flasher thatleaves ourfactory. 


EFFICIENT—Because the flashing light is clearly 
seen at any time of day or night. 


DEPENDABLE—Because the automatic lamp 
changing mechanism promptly replaces burned 


out lamps. $ 
ECONOMICAL—Because six months’ supply of : 
batteries and lamps, with automatic lamp renewal, 

minimizes patrols. Dry battery operation costs less & 


than 2¢ a day. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


INDEPENDENT OuTSIOE CURRENT SOURCES 






A Product of 


WALLACE & TIERNAN | 
cteiiniitinnin | 
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AMIEL A. REICHSTEIN 
Water Superintendent 
Pairfield, Iowa 
(Appointed 1928) 


GEORGE WHYSALL 


E. J. AUSTIN 


HORACE J. COOK 
Supt., Auburn Water District 
Auburn, Maine 
(Appointed 1922) 


WHO'S WHO 


WATER 
SUPPLY 


The 3lst of a Series of Portraits of 
Water Works Officials Which Has 
Supt. of Water Works Appeared Monthly 


Since January, 


Hoquiam, Wash. 1928 


(Appointed 1927) 
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LEONARD N. THOMPSON 
General Supt. & Engr., Water 
Dept., St. Paul, Minn. 
(Appointed 1928) 








- 
































CLYDE L. JENKEN EDWARD VANDERVLIET 

— of Water Works Supt. of Water Works 
anta Ana, Calif. Wallington, N. J. 
(Appointed 1927) (Appointed 1930) 























c. B. SCHOLL BEN F. MYERS 


Supt. Water & Light Plant Operating Engr., Water Works 
New Castle, Ind. Marshall, Texas 


(Appointed 1929) (Appointed 1900) 








PHIL F. COMSTOCK 
Supt. of Water Works 
Mankato, Minn 
(Appointed 1921) 














THOMAS B. HEUBI 


Supt. of Water Works 
Predonia, N. Y. 
(Appointed 1926) 











FRANK WATERS 
Supt. of Water & Light 

Madison, N 

(Appointed 1929) 














HOWARD 8. MORSE 
Gen. Mgr., Indianapolis Water 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
(Appointed 1925) 








PRANKLIN HENSHAW 


Mgr., Scarsdale Water Dept. 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 
(Appointed 1921) 








— 





Cross-sectional view of Fulton-Gill 
Pump showing simplicity of con- 
struction. Can be furnished in 
either vertical, horizontal or in- 


clined types. 

















LOWER YOUR 
PUMPING COSTS 


In pumping services of all kinds where head is low or moderately low, Fulton-Gill Screw 





Pumps will do the job efficiently and with greater economy. 


Lower in first costs than the average pump, they do not lose their efficiency with long service. 
They are simple in design and construction —only three working parts, so arranged that 
adjustments can be easily made. The impellor and guide veins are so designed to give an 
axial flow of liquid free from eddies. The Pump itself is no larger than the pipe through which 
the liquid is pumped. 


Fulton-Gill Pumps are ideal for Municipal application — waterworks service, sewage dis- 
posal, etc. They will handle all types of liquids and semi-fluids from water to thick or viscous 


material. 


Consult our Engineering Department on your pump requirements. Their many years of experi- 
ence will assist you in getting the right pump at the right price. Fulton Iron Works Company, 


Gambleton and Delaware, St. Louis. 





FULTORN-GILL PUMPS 


Vertical, Horizontal or Inclined Types --- Sizes 500 G. P. M. to 200,000 G. P. M. 
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Sewage Treatment Means Clean Streams 





New Plants Make Plans for 
Sludge Disposal 


HE sewage treatment plant at Wau- 
kesha, Wis., was put into operation 
only last October, so that there has been 
no sludge to dispose of as yet. According 


to A. R. Schuh, City Engineer, it is 
planned to remove some of the sludge 
some time in July. At present, tests are 
being made on nitrogen content, and from 
determinations it is expected to 
know whether or not it will be possible 
to obtain any revenue from the ; 
the sludge. 

The city of San Antonio, Texas, ex- 


these 


sale of 


pects to put its new sewage treatment 
plant in operation in June, 1930. The 
present plan for the disposal of the 


treated sludge is to pump it into earth 
lagoons, but plans are in contemplation 
to reclaim it as a fertilizer and develop 
the country around the plant for truck 
gardening, according to the report of C 
M. Tobin, Superintendent of the plant. 


Sludge Used for Planting 
Around Disposal Works 

HE sewage treatment plant of the 

Sanitary District of Elgin, Ill., was 
placed in operation in the fall of 1926, so 
that the problem of sludge disposal did not 
appear until the summer of 1927, and was 
solved in an interesting manner. 

A new plant for which landscaping has 
not been included in the contract is gen- 
erally left with very uneven grades, with 
gravel and rocky soil covering all 
adjacent to the new structures. Such was 
the condition which existed at Elgin, and 
plans were immediately started for grad- 


ireas 


ing and landscaping with the first avail- 
able sludge. 
As operation was begun in the fall, the 


first sludge was obtained during the sum- 
mer of 1927, when 615 cubic yards of dried 
sludge was removed from the drying beds 
This was dried on sand beds, loaded into 
sludge industrial railway, and 
hauled by locomotive to a loading plat- 
form, from which it was dumped directly 
into trucks and hauled to the 
cation. It then placed 
buildings and roughly graded. This meth- 
od of handling and hauling the sludge has 
worked very satisfactorily and is still in 
use at the plant All sludge has been al- 
lowed to lie over during the winter so as 
to thoroughly disintegrate and compact 
before any planting is done. 

During 1928 an additional 1,000 cubic 
vards was used about the plant in further 
beautifying the plant grounds. In 1929, 
1,369 cubic yards was obtained, about 
800 cubic yards of which was used about 
the plant. The rest was stock-piled to dis- 
integrate and crumble before being hauled 
and graded on the grounds around one of 
the Sanitary District pumping-stations 


ears of the 


required lo- 


was iround the 





which was located on a business street. as 
it was felt that complaints would be forth- 


coming if odors should arise in this lo- 
cality. 
Nume rous place s about the pl int have 


been filled with from 2 to 3 feet of sludg 
and grass seed sown on the surface r 
sulting in a very luxuriant growth of grass 
which necessitates cutting twice as often 
iS grass sown on a normal earth to whicl 
small amounts of sludge have been added 
No revenue has been obtained from th: 
sludge, 
to the 
in the 


as it has not been made available 
public One of the 
world, as well as a number of flor- 
ists, have tried it, and a market will b: 
readily available when the Sanitary Dis- 
trict no longer needs it for its own use. It 
is felt that 75 cents a cubic yard can bi 
obtained when the plant is ready to sel) 


the sludge. 


largest nurseries 


E. E. SMITH 
District Superintendent, Sanitar 
District of Elgin 


No Revenue Received 
for Sludge 
OBERT L. FOX, City Engineer of 
Bethlehem, Pa., reports that the city 
has no general sewage disposal plant, th 
being passed through two Dorr 
sewage screening plants The screenings 
re placed in cans and removed by con- 
tract at 25 
hauled 


trenches, the 


sewage 


cents per 3%4-cubic-foot can 
and buried in 


washed by the 


about 2 miles 
cans be ing 
contractor. 

Sludge from the treatment 
Aberdeen, 8S. Dak., is 
spreading it on unused ground near th 
plant .ccording to Colahan 
suilding and Wiring Inspector 

According to Borough Manager 


plant if 


disposed of by 
James G 


Lows 


W Monroe. Ellwood City, Pa., has 1 
is vet derived any revenue from the sal 
ol sludge, as it is used for fill near the 
plant 


Holland, made 
iny attempt to secure a revenue 
sale of sludge. Roy B. Champion, Super- 
intendent of the Board of Public Work 
that it has rather been the idea to 
let its value become established as meas- 
ired by the demand for it. At 
iway for the hauling. The 
sludge into small steel 

over the beds on industrial 
user then reloads it into his 
As soon as there 

will be named 
least take care 


Mich., has not as yet 
from the 


says 
present it 
is given men 
load the 
which run 
tracks. The 
own wagon or truck 
1 waiting list, a 
which it is hoped will at 
of the labor required to unload the beds 


truck 


price 


Odor Control at 
New Castle, Pa. 
treatment plant at New 


_ sewage 
Castle, Pa., serving a population of 


approximate ly 50,000, consists of a manu- 


- 


SEWERAGE 
AND 
SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL 

















leans d rack l-inch clear 
spacing, six Imhoff tanks designed for gus 
beds 


Into 


screen with 


capture, and open sludge 
works were put 
1926, the 
f odors has been the 


Since the service 


October. most serious source 


exposure, accide nt il- 
dige st« d sludge 


on the open beds during the 


or otherwise, of partly 


initial stages 


of operation. With the securing of good 
digestion conditions in the tanks, this 
source of odors has been rem ved iS well 


is the escape of odorous non-combustible 


gases which iccomy inied this digestion 


The methods now used to combat odor 
ire those incidental to good housekeeping 
making 


visitors is de- 


The suecess in ibating odors und 


the property attractive to 
endent upon the degree to which cleanh- 
ness 18 practice d in the various operations 
screen, 


The material caught on the rack 


veraging about 5 cubic feet daily, must 
be removed promptly in warm weather 
trenched and covered with earth to avoid 
and fly breeding. The 
the Imhoff tanks must be skimmed daily 
the walkways and walls hosed down ind 
the channels, weirs, slopes and slots kept 


free from stranded solids 


odors surtace ol 


During the months there is a 
tendency ol the 
the tanks to 


of hydrogen sulfide at the 


summer 
sewage in passing through 
resulting in 


become septic, 


r ffiur nt 


release 
weirs and in the effluent channel. This 
be relieved to some extent by par 
tially backflooding the effluent hannel 
{ reducing the turbulence of the dis- 
hares So far, chlorine has not been ip- 
d to the trunk sewer or to the tank 
influent as a corrective measure 
The gas vents at New Castle are cov 
d, and all the gas produced imount 
ing to 15.000 to 50.000 cubie fee laily, 1 
rned either for heating in winter time 
or t an outside waste burner The burn- 
ing of the gases of digestion, insté id of 
owing them to escape in the atmo- 
phere, is believed to be a factor in r 


ducing odors at this plant 
In the main building it 


to keep the pump sump cleaned if 


is found net 


dors are to be ivoided It has been 
nd also that organic solids brought into 
buildings on the feet of workmen ar 


j 


o cause an odor in the building of- 


unle TC] floors ire cone- 


t ve to visitors 
stantly kept clean For the same reason 
vork clothes used bv the attendant re 


kept in the main building 


The improvement of the 


sewage wor 


grounds by care of the lawn planting ol 
flowers and shrubbery has much to do 
th the impressions regarding odors 
which are formed by visitors 
G. H. HOSKINS, 
Assistant City Engineer 
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more streets 


built— 
—with 


VISION! 


One of the greatest authorities in 
this country on concrete highway 
engineering says: 


“And I would put expansion 
joints every 35 feet, with some 
kind of expansion joint filler that 
would really take care of tempera- 
ture and moisture variations.” 


Failures are built into roads and 
streets when no provision is made 
for “really taking care of tempera- 
ture and moisture variations.” 


And, without intent, the quota- 
tion describes to the letter the per- 
formance of Servicised Expansion 
Joint. 

















What Are Servicised Expansion Joints? 


They are premouulded safety strips which protect concrete 
structures against the destructive results of stresses set up 
by natural causes. 





They are produced from specially refined asphalts to 
SERVICISED APPROVED PRODUCTS which fibers are added for elasticity and reinforcement, then 
formed hot under pressure into the required shapes. 


Sayausion Sete apn Soanting They do not deteriorate in stock or on the job and can be 
for Roads, Streets, Side- Rail Filler and Track In- handled as easily as a board 
walks, Buildings sulation y : 

Fibrated Asphalt Plank Sewer Pipe Jointing By protecting municipal structures of the rigid type 
for Bridges, Runways, Industrial Flooring against cracks and bursts due to rapid expansion and con- 
Platforms Waterproofing traction, the money is saved for more municipal construc- 


tion. 


Other Fibrated Bituminous Construction Materials Begin now by getting Catalog 11 and estimates for that job in hand. 


(JSE2 PRemoutpep Propucts, INc. 


a 
53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
<i GENERAL DISTRIBUTORS For Products Manufactured By 
or" Factory 
7 











a on woe SERVICISED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
<i DISTBIBUTOBRS end DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL TBADING CENTERS. 


During July we hope you will remember to mention Tae American City. 
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Construction and Maintenance 


Effect of Heavy Trucks on 
Street Pavements 

STUDY of the effect of heavy trucks 

on street pavements was made in 
1920 by the New York State Bureau 
of Municipal Information. This study 
showed that in twenty cities considerable 
damage was done to the pavements of 
city streets on which heavy trucks were 
accustomed to run, while ten cities found 
no noticeable damage to pavements. The 
consensus of opinion of the city engineers 
of thirty cities indicated that a thicker 
concrete base would be necessary to stand 
the increasing use and weight of motor 
trucks, although heavy trucks had not 
then been used long enough to permit any 
accurate statement regarding their effect 
on pavements. 

In November, 1929, similar data were 
requested from the city and village en- 
gineers of 60 New York State municipal- 
ities, to ascertain what effect a longer ex- 
perience in the use of heavy trucks indi- 
cated. Forty-five municipalities reported 
more or less serious damage to older pave- 
ments by heavy trucks, five reported no 
damage to the older pavements, and ten 
reported no noticeable damage to newer 
pavements which had an 8 to 9-inch con- 
crete base. Most of this damage resulted 
from trucks with solid tires, those with 
pneumatic tires not being injurious, and 
especially noticeable was the serious dam- 
age resulting from the use of chains on 
trucks with hard tires. On grades the ap- 
plication of breaks on trucks caused a 
pushing-forward of surface blocks. 

New York City reported that the in- 
crease in the size and load of trucks, trail- 
ers and busses which has taken place 
within the last few years has tended to 
subject. the pavements and other support- 
ing structures to loads for the carrying of 
which they are not, and in some cases can- 
not be, desigyed. 

The City Engineer of Rochester reports 
that where the pavement base and sub- 
soil have been of insufficient strength to 
support the weight and impact effects of 
heavy trucks, rapid deterioration has 
taken place on certain streets on that side 
of the street upon which the loaded trucks 
operate, whereas the side upon which the 
trucks return empty has not been dam- 
aged seriously. The city is increasing the 
standard thickness of concrete foundations 
for asphalt pavements from 6 to 8 inches 
on heavy-traffic thoroughfares. For con- 
crete pavements on heavy-traffic streets a 
9-inch pavement is used instead of the 
7-inch thickness used on_light-traffic 
streets. More attention is also being paid 
to the character of the subsoil, as studied 
through laboratory tests and observation, 
often resulting in the use of sub-base 
courses under concrete and penetration 
macadam pavements in addition to other 
standard designed courses. 


ENGINEERING 
AND 








Prompt Repairs Keep 
Bridges in Service 
| gener bridges require regular 
maintenance just like other parts of 
a highway, and such work is necessary and 
profitable. Most of the bridges taken into 
the Minnesota state highway trunk sys- 
tem in 1921 were not designed to carry 
modern motor traffic. They could not be 
rebuilt all at once, so the State Highway 
Department organized a bridge mainte- 
nance division and set about to keep the 
bridges in service until new ones could 
be built. All bridges were given regular 
inspection, and repairs were made prompt- 
ly when needed. In spite of the heavy 
traffic, there have been only nine failures 
among bridges taken over by the state in 
1921. No loss of life occurred in any 
bridge failure, and all the failures were 
due to excessive loads or to vehicles strik- 
ing the bridge support 

Of the bridges taken over by the state 
in 1921, 737 are still in use. Since that 
date 575 bridges have been built by the 
state, with a total length of 35,946 feet 
and at a total cost of $6,853,155. A sur- 
vey recently completed by the bridge 
maintenance division shows that the total 
investment in the 1,312 bridges, old and 
new, now in use in the state highway sys- 
tem is $10,002,426. Bridges under 10 feet 
long are not included. 

There are 26 bridges which are consid- 
ered unsafe for the maximum load of 14 
tons permitted by law, and lesser load 
limits, ranging from 2 to 10 tons, have 
been posted on the bridge approaches 
The survey shows five bridges less than 
16 feet wide, 76 have a 16-foot roadway, 
254 are 18 feet wide, 412 are 20 feet wide, 
163 are 24 feet wide, and 402 are over 24 
feet. “Narrow bridge” signs are posted 
about 300 feet in advance of all bridges 
16 feet wide or less. 

The survey shows a total of 178 miles 
of bridges in the trunk highway system 
There is a bridge for every 5.3 miles of 
highway. The average cost of the bridges 
is $160.30 per lineal foot. The investment 
in bridges averages $1429 per mile of 
highway. More than half, or 57% per 
cent, of the structures are steel; 24 per 
cent are concrete. 10 per cent are wood, 
and 8% per cent are railroad overheads 
of various types. 

The oldest bridge in the system is the 
covered bridge on T.H. No. 58 at Zum- 
brota built in 1869. This is a wooden 
truss structure with a clear span of 116 
feet. Loads are limited to 5 tons, and th: 
15-foot roadway is not adequate to mod- 
ern traffic, but otherwise the bridge is in 
good condition. The report recommends 
that when a new bridge is built, the old 
structure be preserved as an _ historical 
monument. 

One recommendation in the report is of 
special interest to county and township 


HIGHWAY 
DEPARTMENTS 


$$ 











officials; namely, that 24 feet be made the 
minimum width of roadway on all bridges 
in the future. This recommendation has 
in mind the increasing popularity of snow 
removal on secondary roads in winter 
Cc. M. BABCOCK 
Commissioner Minnesota State 
Highway Department 


The Test of a Low-Cost Road 
T HE test of a is met 
when the annual maintenance cost is 
less than the difference between the fixed 
charges on such a surface and that of a 
high type. For example, if a concrete sur- 
face costs $30,000 per mile and has a fixed 
annual charge of $2,400 per mile per year 
because of interest and sinking-fund re- 
quirements, and a _ low-cost re- 
quires $5,000 per mile with a fixed charge 
of $400 per mile per year, the low-cost 
surface is economical, provided the annual 
maintenance than the differ- 
less than $2,000 


low-cost surface 


surface 


less 
between the two or 


cost 18 

ence 
per mile per year. 

Cc. N 

Engineer Executive 

Builders’ 


CONNOR 
Road 


American 
Association 


4 New Motor Road in Italy 


RECENT issue of Roads and Road 
London, England, re- 
ports that work is about to begin on the 
Turin-Chivasso section of the great mo- 
tor road between Milan and Turin, Italy. 
This section is about 12% miles in length 
and is divided in two sections—the Turin- 
Settimo and Settimo-Chivasso roads. 

An idea of the work involved may be 
gained from the fact that the Turin- 
Settimo section alone will require the con- 
struction of two bridges across rivers, two 
bridges railways, and about one 
hundred other secondary operations, rep- 
resenting altogether a large amount of la- 
bor and expense. 

The date fixed for the opening of the 
entire highway between Milan and 
Chivasso, approximately 68 miles, is Oc- 
tober, 1932. It is expected that the ten 
projects on this section will be started by 
the end of April, allowing plenty of time 
for completion of the highway by the date 


set 


4 Construction, 


over 


Patrol Maintenance for 
Gravel Streets 


" Rigeacade wr Mont., a 
population, employs 


hime 


1,000 
part 


town ol 
two men 
lor street maintenance, using 
drawn Russell patrol grader and a 


on its streets 


i horse 
truck 
gravel-surfaced The ip- 
propriation for this work in 1928 was $480 
ind has been raised to $500 for 1929 and 
1930 JOHN T. MOORE, 
City Engineer. 
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Plan Now To Give 
Your City Soft Water 


F all municipal improvements none brings 

greater benefits-- both from the standpoint of 
a city's investment and the health and happiness of 
its citizens--tha> plenty of pure, soft water. 


The benefits of soft water are community-wide. The 
rapid increase in the number of municipal water sof- 
tening plants is evidence of the wide recognition 
among superintendents, city officials and the public, 
that soft water is a necessary civic asset. 


Nothing arouses civic pride like a supply of clear, 
sparkling water--free from odors, taste and 
bacteria. It is additional good policy for 
the water boerd to typify these desirable 
characteristics by erecting attractive as 
well as practical structures. 


Cities operating filtration plants where the 
water is hard, would profit greatly by add- 
ing a seftening plant at slight extra cost. 
Filtration plants now being designed 
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Architectural beauty typifies benefits brought 
by pure, soft water to the health and happiness 


of citizens of Springfield, Illinois. This water- 
works plant is the first and largest in Illinois to 
do, in one operation, these four things: 1. Filter 


the water; 2. Soften the water; 3. Remove the 
iron; 4. Recarbonate the water 


Plant designed by Burns & McDonnell! Ensgi- 
neering Co., Consulting Engineers, Kansas 
City-Los Angeles 


should provide forsoftening as well as for purification. 
If the carbonates are high enough to justify a lime 
treatment, the lime will serve asa purifying as well as 
asofteningagent,forlimeisamosteffectivegermicide. 


When soft water is available, cities can attract new 
industries by assuring them at least 10°% annual re- 
duction in operating costs. 


For every municipal dollar invested for water sof- 
tening, citizens save many. The annual saving in soap 
alone will average three times the annual cost of sof- 
tening the water with lime. Additional 
savings would be: decreased fuel bills of 5 
to 10°% due to scale-free water; reduced 
repairs “ heater coils and replacement of 
plumbing fixtures; lowered laundry bills 
and cleaning costs for removing iron stains. 


The National Lime Association offers its 
cooperation in furnishing interested offi- 
cials full information. 


NATIONAL |_| M{E AssociaTION 





An organization of leading lime manufacturers formed to encourage 
a better appreciation of the economic value of lime in all its uses. 


abe 718 PHILLIPS BUILDING 


Do you mention THe American City? 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Please do. 
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ELMER W. PRINCE W. B. CAUTHORN JOHN M. YOUNG W. P. NORRIS 
City Engineer City Engineer City Engineer County Engineer, Page Co 

Morgantown, W. Va. Columbia, Mo Dallas, Texas Clarinda, Iowa 
(Appointed 1927) (Appointed 1923) (Appointed 1928) (Appointed 1926) 





WHO'S WHO 


CITY COUNTY 
ENGINEERING 


One of a Series of Portraits of Engin- 
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. A. A. RHOMBERG ° ° rhe ORIN E. METCALFE 
pr 5 n ‘ ~ = mre 
County Engineer, Dubuque Co. eering O fhic ials W hic h Has A ppe are d City Engineer 
a Dubuque, Iowa Monthly Since April, 1928 Austin, Texas 








(Appointed 1928) (Appointed 1926) 

















































ARTHUR J. RHODES AUBERT J. MOWRY RALPH D. AUSTIN MONROE H. BRYANT 
City Engineer County Engineer, Sheridan Co. City Engineer County Engineer, Jefferson Co. 
Manhattan, Kans. Hox.e, Sans Little Falls, N. Y Pairfield. Iowa 
(Appointed 1929) (Appointed 1917) (Appointed 1926) (Appointed 1919) 

















































WALTER A. HETMBUECHER J. C. STEGNER —I7X MeCANLESS K. V. HARRIS 
City Engineer County Engineer, Pend Oreille City Engineer City Engineer 

Univers ty City, Mo. L0.. neWpoid, wash. Biss, s2€Xe8 Texarxana, Texas 

(Appuinced 1913) (Appointed 1919) (App-isted 1921) (Appoinied 1928) 
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TRUSCON 





if it is made in Steel—Truscon can make it 


The very extensive use of Truscon Steel Products for public building, 
roads and construction of all kinds is evidence of the high regard 
which public officials have for Truscon quality. This regard is based 
on the intrinsic merit of Truscon Products and the superiority of 
their design. 
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STANDARDIZED | STEEL PRODUCTS FOR STEEL POLES AN | 
BUILDINGS TOWERS 


REINFORCING CONCRETE 
ROADS AND PAVEMENTS 


Flat Roofs or Pitched Roofs 
in all Types and Sizes 


For Overhead Construction 


and Flood Lights 


SERIES “A” SERIES “B” 
























































Any Number of Bays 

















4 Bays with Monitor 


and All-Steel Highway Guards. 
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3 Bays with Monitor 3 Bays with Monitor Mi 
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TYPE 4 TYPE 4 . : N 
Four Bays ihe: Bal Truscon Highway Products include ‘ . 
Welded Steel Fabric and Rib Bars } 
for reinforcement, Dowel Contrac- IN 5 
| tion Joints, Air-Cushion Expansion ‘ : 
SAWTOOTH TYPE TYPE 4M Joints, Steel Road Forms, Curb Bars / 























Other 
STEEL WINDOWS 


Superior in design and 
workmanship. A com- 
plete line with a type 


Products 
STEELDECK ROOFS FIREPROOF 
Insulated to any de- CONSTRUCTION 


gree and water-proof- Steel Joists for floor 
ed. Light in weight— and roof construction. 


Truscon 


STEEL DOORS 
Available in stock 
types and in special 
designs for hangars, 


. : Everything in Rein- 
for every building. fire houses, and in- fireproof — quickly er- forcing Steel for con- 
dustrial buildings. ected—economical. crete. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 
Truscon Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ontario 


Why not remember to mention Tae American City? 
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POPULAR PROGRAMS of 











“Rational Publicity” 

for Attractions 
OBERT CUSHMAN RICE, Super- 

R visor of Recreation and Physical Ed- 

ueation for the of New London 

Conn., says: 

“1. Our recreational facilities 
chiefly of bathing beaches and as such 
some of the finest along the Atlantic 
Coast have always enjoyed great popu- 
larity. In recent years, however, in 
; operation with the American Red Cross, 
we have established a system of beach 
patrol which by its very efficiency has 
made a name for itself and for the 
beaches as safe places to swim. It is a 
known fact that many people prefer to 
bathe at New London’s beaches because 
they are well protected. Our playgrounds 
_and concerts are always well attended, 
which fact may be attributed to rational 
publicity and an attractive program. 

“2 Bathing. Good beaches, excellent 
tathhouses, which are free to the public 
in two of the beaches and low in cost at a 
third, are responsible for this. 

“3. Special days are not held by the 
recreation department. On such holidays 
».as Fourth of July, Memorial Day, etc., va- 
rious patriotic organizations assume charge 
of programs and schedules. It is the atti- 
tude of the playground department that, 
parents not being employed normally on 
those days, the children should and do 
spend their time in company with their 

parents. This condition might not obtain 
in cities of larger size, or where there is 
an area of some size in which family life 
is not a matter to attract the children. 
New London is fortunate in not having 
such an area.” 


city 


consist 


co- 


“4 Complete Program” 

William J. H. Schutz, Superintendent 
of Small Parks and Playgrounds, West 
Chicago Park Commission, Chicago, gives 
this account: 

“1. The West Chicago Park Commis- 
sion has a complete program for the year, 
consisting of 28 sports. These are con- 
ducted in the sixteen small parks and 
playgrounds, and this program is the me- 
dium by which we popularize our parks 
and play areas. Space is set aside for 
baseball, tennis, golf, boating, roque, foot- 
ball and skating, mostly in the large parks, 
of which we have four. 

“2 I would say that baseball is still 
the most popular of the sports activities, 
to players as well as spectators. We have 
fifteen baseball diamonds which are occu- 
pied for scheduled games on Saturdays 
and Sundays. Permits are issued for them 
every two hours, on Saturday afternoons, 
and all day Sundays. Every diamond is 
in use, weather permitting. More than 
200 teams have made application for per- 
mits so far this year for each week end. 
The attendance of spectators at these 








games sually runs 570 COO 
sant day lennis is the second most 
r spor lr} ittendances luring 
the past year was somewhat over 240,000 
Golf ranks third, with attendance averag 
ng between 160,000 and 174.000 on the 
two courses conducted by the West Park 
Commission. Boating is also quite )} 
lar with a large number There is us 
illy a long line waiting for boats on any 
holiday or Sunday during the summer 
months. Swimming is another very at- 
tractive sport, which draws both mak 


nd female attendance. As many as 800,- 
000 have used these facilities in one -year 
We furnish towels, trunks, suits and lock- 
The pools open July 1 and clos¢ 
on September 1. The small park gym- 
nasiums furnish adequate equipment for 
basket-ball, which is one of the many 
features during the indoor season. Be- 
sides basket-ball, gymnastics, calisthenics, 
tumbling and games are taught by experi- 
enced instructors, which interest voung 
and old. Spectators for all activities have 
reached as high as two million for a com- 
plete year. Recreation for small children 
under 10 years is also provided 
gated spot 


ers tree. 


A segre- 
is usually selected where a 
wading pool and sand courts nearby are 
available. The instructor in charge of 
these children devotes her time to teach- 
ing them to make paper cut-outs, 
baskets, simple needlework, 
and arts and crafts work. The 
enjoy a story hour occasionally 
structions instill the creative 
Recreation for adults includes 
dancing, dramatics, needlework, and many 
other forms of recreation activity 


weave 
modeling, 
children 
These iIn- 
instinct 


sewing, 











Putting APPEAL in Play 


Recreation programs often have 
an individuality as distinctive as 
that of the municipality providing 
them. Interested to know how they 
get it, THe American City recently 
asked three questions of all Park 
and Recreation Departments: 

1. What means has been found 
most successful in popularizing your 
parks and play areas? 

2. What features of the park and 
recreation programs have proved 
most popular with people of all 
ages? 

3. Does the Park or Recreation 
Department sponsor special “days” 
such as are very popular in some 
places? 

Replies received from all parts of 
the country, and from municipali- 
ties of all sizes, are exemplified by 
the statements on this page (and on 
corresponding pages of the May and 
June issues). Further interesting 
details upon the whole return will 
be given in August. 
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Day, Flag Day, Independence Day I her 

Day, Hallowe’en and Christmas. W, Iso 


onduct a music festival each 
© many as 1,300, who have taken part in 
studies of vocal and orchestral worl dem- 
onstrate their ability 
structions are furnished 
the small parks 


The sé musi In- 


Iree in 


é ight of 


Newspaper publicity naturally assist 


n 
popularizing parks and playgrounds 
Annual Rose Festival 
Important 
Q) M. HADLEY, Chairman Park and 
2 ‘ I'ree Commission, Thomasville 
Ga., reports 


‘l. The parks have been made readily 
accessible by means of walks and bridle- 
paths, and provision has been made 
the convenient parking of cars 
secure d to tall pines, numerous settees. 
and suitable shelters, have been provided 
for the use of picknickers and parties of 
various kinds. A bandstand, surrounded 
by an open-air roller skating-rink. is a 
attraction. The children’s play- 
ground has been provided with suitable 
swings, slides, and other customary equip- 
ment, and adjoining it is one of the city’s 
rose gardens . 


for 
Swings, 


unique 


o Pp 
2. Prominent among the municipal 


celebrations with which are associated pro- 
grams of more or less recreational nature. 


may be mentioned the annual Rose Festi- 
val, which attracts thousands of visitors 
from south Georgia and north Florida. 


and has won for Thomasville the enviable 
ippellation “The City of Roses.” In con- 
nection with this show, there are baseball 
games in the afternoon, and a Rose Festi- 
val dance at night. Other celebrations 
with either field events or ball games at 
the stadium are on Fourth of July, Labor 
Day, Armistice Day, Thanksgiving, and 
Christmas. At Christmas a large, bril- 
liantly lighted Christmas tree is placed in 
the center of one of the principal streets 
where it remains till after New Year's 
Day. For the special benefit of the chil- 
dren, opportunity is afforded for Easter 
egg hunts, and May Day pageants in the 


parks. Under private control, there are 
tennis courts and golf courses, both 4 
standard eighteen-hole course and a 


minature course. Extensive polo grounds 
are now being developed on the boulevard 
which encircles the city. 

“3. The city Park Commission does not 
sponsor any ‘special day’ 
but endeavors to cooperate closely with 
all civic organizations and other activities 
that wish to do so.” 


celebrations 
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For many years Byron Jackson pumps have been standard 
} equipment for medium and high pressure water works pump- 
ing. Byron Jackson Type “S” Pumps are supplied for condi- 
tions within range of single stage units. These pumps may 
be used in series, as shown here, when it is desired to obtain 
high efficiencies for certain operating conditions. Type 
“S” Pumps are built in a complete range of sizes and are the 
last word in mechanical reliability and hydraulic efficiency. 


s 


SINCE 1872 


BYRON JACKSON CoO. 


Factories: BERKELEY, Los Angeles, Visalia, Calif. 
Branches: NEW YORK and CHICAGO 
Sen Francisco, Portiand, Sait Lake, Tulsa, Dallas, Phoenix 
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| CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS FOR EVERY SERVICE 
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Do you mention Tut American City? Please do. 








METHODS and COSTS of 


Refuse Collection Vehicles 
in England 


N some cities, especially in England, 

covered vehicles with low loading sides 
are being introduced for the collection of 
refuse. They have doors for loading which 
automatically open and shut as required, 
or they may be operated by hand or by 
pressure of the foot. These vehicles aré 
quick in traffic and are easily and quickly 
dumped, as they can be dismounted from 
their running-gear by cranes and lifted to 
railway cars or boats or into incinerating 
piants. The tendency is to use very larg: 
collecting vehicles rather than small ones, 
a large one having a capacity of from 12 
to 20 cubic yards, being more economical 

A collecting vehicle which Glasgow has 
adopted in connection with a fine new in- 
cinerating plant, is of much interest. It 
was adopted after considering the relative 
merits of twenty-one vehicles and making 
extensive practical tests of three of the 
most promising of them. The new Glas- 
gow collector has a capacity of 14%4 cubic 
yards. It is covered and has openings 
which permit the refuse to be emptied 
into it, after which it is entirely closed 
The side over which the cans are dumped 
is 4 feet 6 inches from the ground, and 
of course some fewer inches from the side- 
walk. The vehicle is driven by storagé 
batteries, which are charged at the incin- 
erating plant with the current which is 
produced there through the burning of 
the mixed refuse of the city. The ve- 
hicle has eight speeds forward and one in 
reverse. Notwithstanding its large size, it 
can turn in a circle of 48 feet. The dis- 
tance traveled each day is about 20 miles 
for each vehicle. 
made 


Collections of refuse are 
at night in Glasgow, a fact which 
makes these large, noiseless collectors es- 
pecially suitable. 

—From the report 


Committee 
Cleanliness, 


of George 
of Twenty on 
New York. 


A. Soper 
Street and 


to the 


Outdoor 


Comparison of Garbage Col- 
lection and Disposal Costs 
for Five Years 

HE following table taken from the 

Report of the Department of Public 
Works, gives an interesting comparison of 
costs of collection and disposal of garbage 
in Oak Park, IIl., for the 1925 to 
1929, inclusive: 


ve irs 


Tons collected and disposed of yearly 
Tons collected and disposed of daily 
Number of men on trucks 

Number of men on carts 

Number of men in crematory 
Number of two-horse carts 

Number of one-horse carts 

Number of trucks 

Pounds of coal purned per ton garbage 
Cost of coal per ton garbage burned 
Cost of collection per ton 

Cost of disposal per ton 

Total cost of collection and disposal! 
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Akron’s Garbage Fed to Hogs 
/ KRON, OHIO, which has a popula- 


, 
256,398, approxi- 


4 tion of 
19,000 
245,000, the 


district, 


collects 


mately tons of garbage per 
Kenmore 
private collec- 
contract The 


is hauled 


arm, where 


yeal 
from rest, in the 
being service by 
tion under 
lected 


i hog 


city citv-col- 
about 9 miles to 
about 85 
bage is fed per day in summer and 50 tons 
in winter. 


£ arb ige 
| 


tons ol gar- 


Garbage is separated from rubbish and 
placed in back 
variety ol equip- 
used in the col- 
lection system, including one 3%%4-ton, 4%- 
cubic-yard, 


and 


other refuse and cans art 
vards for collection. A 
ment of various sizes is 
two 2'%4-ton, 3%-cubiec-y ird 
1%4-ton, 3-cubic-yard trucks; 
twenty-four 3-cubic-yard, seven 2-cubic- 
yard, two 3-cubic-yard, and five 444-cubie- 
yard trailers; three 5-ton tractors and two 
5-ton, 10-cubic-yard hopper trucks. Fifty- 
seven men are employed during the sum- 
mer and 30 men during the winter, mak- 
ing weekly collections in the residence dis- 


two 


trict in summer, and collectiuns every ten 
days or two weeks in winter. Daily 
lections ar¢ business 


col- 


made in the section 


Collection and disposal costs are met 
by direct taxation. The collection payroll 
for 1928 $69,874.60, with $12,755.40 
for maintenance and operating costs, mak- 
ing a total of $82,630 for collection. For 
disposal, the total cost was $37,032.38, be- 
ing $20,640 for payroll and $16,392.38 for 
muintenance, 


was 


repairs and miscellaneous 
A. B. BACKHERMS 


Sewerage Enginere 


Private Collection 
Municipal Disposal 


poOntE AND, ORE., with a population 
of 300,000, has an area of 66 square 
miles, the whole of which is covered by a 
private garbage collection 
bage is mixed with other burnable 
ind collected in the residential 
from cans placed in the back yards 
ire no alleys in Portland 
78.972 tons of garbage 
1929 
About 200 men are 
tion during the 
136 1%- 
capacities 


three 


with 


system. Gar- 
reiuse 
districts 

There 

Approximately 
and rubbish was 
collected in 


employed in collec- 
summer 
to 5-ton 


ind winter, 
trucks of 5- to 
Collections are 
1 week in the 


using 
10-yard 


one to 


m ide 


times residential dis- 
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$1.79 
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$43,262.74 $47,568 48 
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ricts, and three to six times weekly in 


business section Garbage from hotels 


and fed 


f whom 


ind restaurants is being collected 
to hogs by 


there 


licensed hog feeders, 
ire eleven operating in the city 
The average length of 
l itor is 1! miles 
11S tons ol garbage 
were burned, at a 


Che 


3 miles 


haul to the in- 
During 1929, 29,- 
ind burnabk 


rubbish 
cost of $24,102.16 


average haul to the fill is 


' 
nd 


fill is 


east-side 
At this fill garbage, rubbish 
ther materials are dumped and the 
covered with earth by two Caterpillar 
tractors. At the west-side fill, to which 
haul is 1! building 
iutomobile bodies, ind 
and other bulky 

mped. The 
east-side fill 
for the 


tot 


iverage miles, 


terials, ishes 
brush material are 
maintaining the 
1929 was $22,596.75, and 
fill, $6,016.56, making a 
il for all disposal, including incinera- 
tion and fill, of $52,745.77. The disposal 
plant and fills are owned ind operated by 
the city. 

Phe 


whe n 


cost ol 
lor 
west-sice 


incinerator, which 
constructed m 1910, 
structed in 1927 and Nye odorless furnaces 
installed at a cost of $97,000 

Hous holde rs 
he private coll ctors for colle ction service 
he charges are not re gulated by the city, 
it keen competition prevents overcharg- 
ng The cost ol disposal 1s paid by tax 


cost 


$100,000 


was recon- 


and business houses pay 
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WILLIAM G. HELBER 


Bureau of Garbage D 


Superintendent spoeal 


Garbage and Sewage Disposal 

Plants on Same Site 

ie incinerator at Lancaster N Y 
was built in 1927 on the same 

disposal plant The 


ipproximately 12 tons of 


ind refuse 


Site as 
sewage plant 
mixed 
per day at a tot il dis 
ibout $2,000 per year 


has in 


cost of 


of 2.65 

1 population of 7,000. Thre« 
employed in the collection of 
which is mixed with combustible 
ind small tin ind bottles 
Pierce truck is 


colle vssisted 


irea square 


cans 
-ton Arrow used 
by a 7'4- 


ine make on Mon- 


made 


tion 


days a 


tour 


section and twice a 


Collect 


$4,000 per 


pel 


and 


proximately 
9900 tor maintenance 
$130 for i 


$4,600 pe 


ind 


mont 
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“Water or No Pay” 


LAYNE 


PUMPS 


Do you mention Taz American City? Please do. 





still betier 


LAYNE 
PUMPS 


HE new Layne Deep Well Pumps have many 

improvements which give added long life, de- 
pendability, and which further reduce their already 
low cost of operation. 








For two generations pump building and water 
development have been the life work of the Layne 
organization. We have, during this long period 
of time, tried and tested every conceivable type of 
pump — and by the process of elimination have 
evolved a pump that is the most dependable, 
efficient type possible to obtain. 


Write for new bulletin 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


New York Chicago Houston 
Norfolk Kansas City Milwaukee 
Columbus Toronto Lake Charles 
Stuttgart South Bend Montgomery 
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“KEEP YOUR STREETS CLEAN” 


ITEMS ON 
STREET CLEANING 








Principles for Uniform Street 
Sanitation Records 
Committee of the International 


4 i HE 

Association of Street Sanitation Of- 
ficials, appointed at the last convention to 
cooperate with the National Committee 
on Municipal Standards in preparing 
measurement standards for street sanita- 
tion, convened in Chicago on May 9. 

The committee felt that extensive 
changes were necessary in the tentative 
drafts, of units of measurement for street 
cleaning, refuse removal and disposal. To 
this end, it adopted the following prin- 
ciples upon which the final report will be 
based: 

1. The purpose of standard units and 
methods of reporting is: (a) to provide 
the sanitation administrator with the 
proper information to plan, supervise and 
control the operation of his department; 
(b) to furnish him with a factual 
for preparing budget and appropriation 
estimates; (c) to supply him with a 
method of reporting his work to the pub- 
lic; and (d) to develop sufficient uni- 
formity in reporting so that the adminis- 
trator can compare quantities, costs and 
methods with those of other cities. 

2. A separate treatment in the report 
shall be made for street cleaning, the re- 
moval of all municipal refuse and its dis- 
posal. So far as possible, the amount of 
work done and the cost for each of the 
three operations shall be shown separate- 
ly for each method employed. 


basis 


3. The following units for work were 
adopted as standards: 
(a) Street cleaning—curb 
streets cleaned 


miles of 


(b) Refuse removal—tons of refuse 
collected and hauled to » point 
of disposal 

(c) Refuse disposal—tons of refuse 
disposed 


4. Snow removal shall be treated sepa- 
rately, with the following standard units: 
(a) Number of miles of sidewalk 
plowed 
(b) Number of miles of street plowed 
(c) Number of cubic yards of snow 
removed 
5. Catch-basin cleaning shall be re- 
ported separately, with separate costs for 
hand and machine work, employing the 
following units: 
(a) Number of tons or cubic yards 
removed 
(b) Number of catch-basins cleaned 
6. All computations of standard units 
in terms of unit cost shall include the 
following items of expense: 
(a) Personal services (to include all 
direct labor costs) 
(b) Supplies and materials 
(c) Plant and equipment, including 
depreciation 


AND SNOW 





d) Overhead, to be 


t 


chad 


supervision 


iny expenses t 

issignable to the operating di- 

1slon 
7. Classifications of the entries in the 
counts from which the costs are com 
uted shall corre spond S80 lar as possible 
to the general accounting classification of 
the city. The total amount of expenses 
used as a basis for unit costs should De 


checked periodically with the general city 
iccounts 

It was decided that the final 
the committee shall include complete in- 
structions with all necessary forms for 
computing quantities of work done and its 
as well as the means by which these 
computations can be converted into daily, 
monthly and annual reports. In addition 
to the complete report on this subject, th 
committee plans to devise a guide for 
the preparation of annual street sanitation 
reports. This guide will indicate for street 
sunitation officials what information should 
be contained in the annual report, and the 
most appropriate way of presenting it 

The formal name, Committee on Uni- 
form Street Sanitation Records, 
idopted under which future reports and 
research will be conducted. J.J. Petranek, 
Director of Public Works of Cicero, IIl., 
is Chairman of the Committee. The staff 
ind offices are located at 923 E. 60th St., 
Chicago 


report of 


cost, 


was 


Public Cooperation Essential 
to a Clean City 
I URING my two years as an official 
directing a bureau of this nature in 

a city of 860,000 population, covering an 
area of 92 square miles, with 1,500 miles 
of highways and alleys and collecting 
75,000 tons of garbage, 225,000 tons of 
ashes and 100,000 tons of rubbish yearly, 
I am convinced that the greatest problem 
confronting the officials in American cities 
is securing the cooperation of the public 

The utter disregard by the general pub- 
lic of the various ordinances provided to 
protect the health of the city and, at the 
time, preserve its general 
ance, is so conspicuous one can hardly be- 
lieve that in a country as great 
where people have been thoroughly edu- 
cated in law and order and. taught all the 
rules of sanitation from childhood, they 
ean wilfully disregard laws that are so 
essential to protect health 

However, it is done daily by thousands 
nd yet they expect a force of possibly 500 
to 600 men to meet an impossible situa- 
tion. In order to give what the public de- 
mands of this department, without its co- 
operation, it would require a force at least 
ten times the number we have, and even 
this would not insure success 

We are not going to have that state 
of cleanliness in American cities until the 


same ippear- 


as ours 


REMOVAL 




















blic real he importance of 
rid nd I n ikes 1 
d » « ly witl he law 1 
gulations. If, when r a citizen finds 
who fails to comply with the law, | 


ces it his duty to inform the pro 


uthorities of the offender, and sees that 
one committing the offence is prose- 
d before the magistrate or whoever 
enders the decision as to the violation, 
1 am sure a state of sanitation and clean- 


ness will develop so quickly the publi 


will be amazed. This, with the full 
port of the police department, would 
ffect a wonderful saving in the str 


leaning department and the health of 
the city would be greatly improved 
What the entire country 
educate rts citizens in 
citizenship and civie pride 
ing to revolutionize in the 
street cle ining and afte 
serving the public’s actions, | am 


needs is 0 
consistent good 
There 
department of 
two vears of ob- 


is noth 


confi- 
aent the success of a clean city cannot be 
had without public cooperation 
COVINGTON K. ALLEN 
Engineer of Street Cleaning Department 
of Public Works, Baltimore Md 


Hollywood, Fla. 
city of Broward 


H' ILLYWOOD, a 
County, Fla., is on the east coast 18 


above Miami. It has 8 miles of 
ocean beach, a deep-water harbor, several 
manufacturing industries and large hotels 
The summer population is 2,500 and the 
winter population 25,000. Very little 
street cleaning is done here, a tractor with 
rotary broom being used on two blocks in 
the main part of town. Otherwise, only 
waste paper is picked up by the Garbage 
Department from cans. 

Cc. W 


miles 


TEN EICK 


City Engineer 


Berkeley, Calif. 


f igo city of 81,000 population is sit- 
uated on the east shore of San Fran- 
cisco Bay in the northern part of Alameda 
County, directly opposite the Golden 
Gate and adjoining Oakland. It has an 
irea of 8.6 square miles and is built on 


the Berkeley Hills, surrounding on three 
sides the 530-acre campus of the Stat 
University. About 190 miles of streets 
ire cleaned for a 6-foot width on each 


side of the street, giving a total of 1,337,- 
600 square yards. The equipment used by 
the 25 employees includes 3 trucks of 4 
cubie yards capacity each, 12 hand 
used by white wings on the streets in the 
business districts, and hand brooms and 
other hand tools. For 1928, the 
tion was $44,300. This was increased to 
$46,000 for 1929 and to $47,000 for 1930 
Cc. H. THOMAS 


Superintendent 


carts 


pprop - 
ippropria 


Assistant Streets 
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THE 


DIAPHONE 


ie ai y, 


. tee Dy 


A compressed air 
operated public 
alarm with a distinc- 
tive and penetrating 

tone. 












When you have tried all other public alarm devices and find your need for a penetrat- 
ing public alarm with a distinctive tone, unfilled, it is time that you installed a Diaphone. 

The Diaphone is the old standby in public alarms. For ae it has protected small 
municipalities throughout the country. It protected the U. S. Army Cantonments during 
the war and it can still be found protecting U.S. Government hou The Diaphone also 
has a fine service record in an entirely different field, one where the life and property 
hazard is equally as great as in the fire protection field—the lighthouse service. Along the 
coasts of this country, on the banks of the St. Lawrence River and on the shores of the 
Great Lakes, the Diaphone as a foghorn, has for years warned ships off the rocks. It was 
selected by two Governments for this important service because of its penetrating tone and 
reliability of operation. 

The Diaphone has a tone that cries “Fire.” It cannot be confused with whistles and 
other noises of the modern community. It is the only public alarm (other than a whistle) 
that will satisfactorily sound a code signal from a standard street fire alarm box. Further- 
more, a storage reservoir with a capacity of 100 blasts 
is provided so that an alarm may be sounded on the mn Re apeeeted 
Diaphone even though the electric current be shut off 
for a period of 24 hours. 

Before you install a public alarm investigate the 
Diaphone. 


Will operate from 


A Bulletin describing the Diaphone more 
completely will be sent upon request. 





Peerless P.N.I 


The Gamewell Company 
Standard Street af Transmitter located 


= Newton Upper Falls, Mass. at fire station or 
«6 $3 phone exchange 
A Box A Block 





When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tue American Curry. 
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TRAFFIC—FIRE-SAFETY ITEMS 


New York’s Uncomparable— 
Not Incomparable— 
Crime Statistics 


HE best reply to the sometime Com- 

missioner Whalen’s comparison crime 
statistics in New York with those of other 
cities is to point out that New York is 
one of the few important cities which 
have not joined the International Asso- 
ciation of Police Chiefs in keeping uni- 
form crime records. As long as any police 
official is free to keep his own records in 
his own way, comparison is impossible or 
ridiculous. We might point out that in 
Mr. Whalen’s own report the figure for 
crimes of violence, on page 14, is 7,009, 
but on page 16 it becomes 4519. The 
Committee on Uniform Crime Records 
(Bruce Smith, Director, 261 Broadway, 
New York) is making great progress with 
iis work. Over 600 cities in 44 states, are 
now filing returns with it. Next spring 
we shall have, for the first time, compara- 
ble records for a full year of police activ- 
ity for these cities. New York and other 
laggards ought to join this procession of 
progress. 


Red Cross Emergency Aid 
for Highway Accidents 

N experimental system of emergency 
44 first aid stations on public highways 
ic being organized by the American Red 
Cross through its Chapters in an effort to 
save the lives of some of the hundreds of 
thousands of persons who are injured in 
motor-vehicle accidents every year. The 
procedures for this service have just been 
approved and will shortly be furnished to 
all Chapters. They are described in some 
detail in The Red Cross 
June 16. 

The first aid stations are to be located 
near important crossroads and _ other 
dangerous point on highways where medi- 
ical assistance is not readily available. 
Wayside stores, community centers, sub- 
urban stations of state police, etc., are 
suggested as locations where continuous 
and permanent service can be carried on. 
The service is not intended to take the 
place of medical aid given by physicians 
and hospitals, but covers only the neces- 
sary emergency care to the injured before 
the services of a physician can be secured. 
Part of the equipment of a station will be 
an up-to-date list of names of physicians, 
hospitals and ambulance services in the 
immediate vicinity, approved by the local 
niedical society, together with addresses 
and telephone numbers. 

The types of first aid supplies that are 
recommended are described in The Courier 
and may be obtained by the local Red 
Cross Chapters from the National Head- 
auarters or from branch offices. At least 
one person familiar with the supplies and 
trained in administering first aid should 


Courier for 








be available at each station at all hours. 
No charge will be made for the emergency 
first aid rendered or for the supplies. The 
service is to be financed from the pro- 
eceds of the annual Roll Call of the Red 
Cross 

Another feature of the service is volun- 
teer automobile transportation to a phy- 
sician or hospital when necessary. A list 
of persons who are willing to allow the 
use of their cars in emergency will be kept 
on hand and arrangements made that at 
least one car is available at any given 
time of day. 

Special signs to indicate the location of 
emergency first aid stations have been 
tmaade and are to be placed on the high- 
ways near the stations after permission 
to erect them has been obtained from the 
appropriate highway department. 

The German, French and Belgian Red 
Cross Societies are now sponsoring a simi- 
lar first aid service on their highways, and 
the reports indicate that the projects have 
been successfully launched and meet with 
public approval. 


A, A, A, to Expand School- 
boy Patrol System 
HREE 


schoolboy 


hundred and fifty thousand 
patrol units within the 
rext two years, is the objective of a large 
expansion program which is being inaugu- 
rated by the American Automobile As- 
sociation. There are now 175,000 boys 
organized in this safety brigade, and it is 
felt that their efforts to safeguard children 
on their way to and from school have had 

large share in the reduction of traffic 
fatalities among children in the past few 
years. 

The A.A.A. program also calls for a 
national campaign to make safety educa- 
tion in the schoolroom universal. Work- 
ing in cooperation with the school author- 
ities, the clubs have already succeeded in 
securing the admission of safety posters 
and safe ty lessons into the schools of 26 
states, where they are reaching 3,500,000 
children. This safety material is supplied 
free of charge by the Association and its 
member clubs. 


Fire Salvage to Be 
by “Talkies” 
i International Association of Fir 
Chiefs is responsible for a pioneer 
enterprise now under way in Hollywood 
which will result shortly in a two-reel all- 
talking picture designed to instruct fire 
department employees and others in the 
modern methods of salvage As has long 
been recognized, a substantial percentage 
of the nation’s fire losses is represented in 
preventable damages to property and 
goods by water, weather, and other ele- 
ments during and after fires. 
The production is sponsored by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters and 


Taught 





Of Interest to 
DEPARTMENTS 


OF 
PUBLIC SAFETY 


—JI 











is being supervised by Chief 

Scott, of the Los Angeles Fire 
ment, President of the 
sociation, in the 


Studios 


Ralph J. 

Depart- 
International As- 
Metropolitan Sound 
According to present plans, the 
picture will be the first of a series to dem- 
onstrate different branches of fire de- 


partment and safety methods 


Various 
organizations interested in fire prevention, 
sulety equipment, etec., are 
production. 

Different ware- 
houses, and factories figure in the first pic- 
ture, being used to illustrate the coopera- 
tion between fire-fighters and the salvage 
corps in various situations, during a fire. 


financing the 


types of residences, 


The close cooperation between fire in- 
spectors and the local salvage organiza- 


tion is also a feature. 


A Fire-Alarm in Every Room 


NEW fire-alarm system, 
4 which records directly to a central 
station the exact location of any fire that 
breaks out in buildings in which the sys- 
tem has been installed, has been put into 
operation in Lawrence, Kans. The thermo- 
stats that record the danger are installed 
in rooms, closets, garages and other places 
where there is a possibility of fire 
John G. Stutz, Executive Secretary of 
the League of Kansas Municipalities, writ- 
ing in an illustrated article of the June 
issue of Kansas Municipalities, describes 
tle service in some detail. Under “Briefly 
How It Works,’ Mr. Stutz says 
“The automatic fire-alarm system trans- 
mits distinct signals to the central station 
in case of fire or line troubles, making it 
possible for every fire to give its own 
ilarm 


automatic 


“The alarm originates when the indi- 
vidual thermostats installed on the ceil- 
ings of the buildings so protected are re- 
leased by heat, melting the fusible con- 
tacts The action of the thermostat in 
turn releases the transmitter, which sig- 
nals a particular code number, giving the 
address and floor location of the 
fire to the central station, where it is re- 
corded before transmitted to the 
I he idquarters 
provides for all 
continuous 


street 


being 
re department 

The system emer- 
y repairs, maintenance, 
nd station attendance, and has a nor- 
illy closed electrically supervised circuit 


t 


ecting the main transmission lines and 

thermostat circuits, and is under constant 

tests by indicating instruments.” 
Lawrence is the first city to give a 

franchise for this service Mr 

writes that a saving of more 

cent in fire 


Stutz 
than 25 per 
insurance premiums on prop- 
erty protected by the system is 
pated, and that fire losses are expected to 
be cut in half. 


intici- 
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Automatic Chlorination — q 
Solves Seattle’s Problem 


“The Only Safe Water A\CCURATE proportioning of chlorine dosage to a widely 


varying flow was Seattle’s problem. Dependable automatic ‘ 
isa ° . P| 
Sterilized Water” control apparatus a necessity. « « That the six W&T Auto- . 
MeThize ate > ° ° , 
¥ matic Vacuum Chlorinators installed on Young's Lake Supply | 
adequately fill this need is evidenced by Dr. Hanley’s report. ig 
« « echnical publication 106 (yours for the asking) describes - 
this apparatus in detail. - 
WALLACE & TIERNAN &| 
“4 
| tas sha a COMPANY, INCORPORATED | 
daitimore, Boston, Duffa harieston, Caariotte, Chattanooga, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas 4 
Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Knoxville, Lexington, Lincoln, Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Ogden, Oklahoma City, Ph ladelphia, Pittsburgh i: 
Roanoke bce: — on mee e, Sp ahane St t oule Syracuse. Wa cen Tiernan, Ltd. N EWARK > N EW J bE RS EY - 
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H. W. BEUSSE TOM C. WARRICK JOHN ELLISON FOY G. B. RENKEN 
Police Chief, Athens, Ga. Fire Chief, Kingsport, Tenn. Commissioner of Police, Pire Chief, Laredo, Texas 
(Appointed 1916) (Appointed 1917) Savannah, Ga. (Appointed 1928) 

(Appointed 1925) 


WHO'S WHO 


PUBLIC 
SAFETY 


The 31st of a Series of Portraits of Fire 


FRANK J. RAMSEY and Police Chiefs Which Has Appeared WILL S. KNIGHT 


Police Chief, Elgin, Ill. Monthly Since January, 1928 Police Chief, Corsicana, Texas 
(Appointed 1925) (Appointed 1906) 
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GEORGE C. NEWTON GUY C. REEVE M. T. DANIEL B. B. QUALLS 
Police Chief, Newport, Vt. Police Chief Miami, . Fire Chief, Abilene, Texas Pire Chief, Murfreesboro, Tenn 
(Appointed 1928) (Appointed 1928) (Appointed i928) (Appointed 1924) 






































ALLEN JUDSON PATRICK J. BRAZELL R. J. TOMLINSON 
Pire Chief, Stratford, Conn. Police Chief, Bennington, Vt. Pire Chief, Thomasville, N. C Pire Chief, Clinton, 8. C. 
(Appointed 1910) (Appointed 1896) (Appointed 1923) .. (Appointed 1921) 
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PRACTICAL CROSSING PROTECTION 


for the motorist and 
the railroad too! 






















For years, towns, cities, states, the public and 
the railroads have all looked upon grade separation as the only sure 
solution to the crossing problem. High cost, however, has defeated 
the effectiveness of this means to safety. 


Except in the largest centers of population grade separation is 
fighting a losing battle. For every separation constructed three 
new crossings are opened. The need for protection becomes 
more urgent every day. Yearly statistics prove that more than a 
warning at grade crossings is a vital necessity. 


To lick this problem---to get the upper hand without delay---a 
reasonably priced, quickly installed, thorough protector is 
needed. The Highway Guardian fills these requirements in 

every way. 


Install this automatically operated barrier and immediately 
careless, irresponsible and “‘rattled” drivers are brought 

under control. By force all traffic is stopped when 
dangerous to pass. Lives are saved, car wrecks pre- 
vented, train delays eliminated. The Highway Guar- 

dian is truly a practical method of securing real 
crossing protection. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY 
COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
ST. LOUIS MONTREAL 





THE HIGHWAY GUARDIAN 


THE CROSSING GATE THE MOTORIST CANNOT CRASH 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tue Amertcan City. 
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New Standard Speed Law Proposed 


“Basic Rule” and “Indicated Speeds” Approved for Incorporation in 
“Uniform Act Regulating Traffic on the Highways’ 


NY state which enacts into law 

the new recommendations of the 

National Conference on Street 
ind Highway Safety will virtually say 
to the motorists on its streets and high- 
ways: 

“You are subject to punishment for 
misdemeanor if you drive a vehicle at 
a speed greater than is reasonable and 
prudent, having due regard to the traf- 
fic, surface and width of the highway, 
end the hazard at intersections and any 
ether conditions then existing. This 
means that you must not drive at a 
speed too great to permit you to exer- 
cise proper control of your vehicle, and 
to avoid colliding with any other vehicle 
er person using the highway in a legal 
nuinner. 

“The foregoing is the ‘basic rule’ of 
driving. If you obey it, the law does 
not set any arbitrary limits as to your 
The law forth, 
certain ‘indicated speeds’ for specified 
conditions or locations. They are to be 
used as the basis for the assessment of 
special penalties. If you exceed one of 
these indicated speeds, and at the same 
time drive in violation of the ‘basic rule’, 
or in violation of any rule of the road or 
traffic regulation, you will be subject, 
upon conviction, to a penalty for reck- 
lees driving, which is much more severe 
than that for a misdemeanor. The indi- 
cuted speeds follow: 


speed. sets however, 


“1. Fifteen miles per hour: 

a. When passing a school build- 
ing or the grounds thereof dur- 
ing school recess or while chil- 
dren are going to or leaving 
school during opening or clos- 
ing hours; or 

. When approaching within 100 
feet of a grade crossing of a 
steam, electric or street rail- 
way where the driver’s view of 
such crossing or of any traffic 
on such railway for a distance 


of 400 feet in 
is obstructed. 


/ 


either direction 


y miles per hour 

In any business district as de- 
fined herein; or 

Upon 
leet 


within 50 
traversing an 
highways 
the driver’s view in either di- 
rection iny intersecting 
highway for a distance of 200 
feet is obstructed, except that 


approaching 
ind in 
tersection of 


in- 
Ww he re 


along 


when traveling upon a through 

street or at traffic-controlled 

intersections the district speed 
shall apply. 

3. Twenty-five miles per 

a. In any residence district as de- 
fined herein; or 

b. At any railway grade 

where the 

structed ; or 

c. In public parks within cities, 

unless 


, 
hour 


crossing 


view 1s not ob- 


a different speed is in- 
dicated by local authorities and 
duly posted 

1. Forty-five miles per 

Outside 
districts, 
limited by 


hour: 
of business or residencé 
except is 


this Act 


otherwis¢ 


Committee to Report on Exact Language 
of the Act 

At the three-day session of the Na- 
tional Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety in Washington the last week 
in May, numerous committee meetings 
and lively discussion at the general ses- 
sions resulted in the adoption of the 
] roposed standard for regulating auto- 
mobile speeds outlined above. This 
agreement was reached so late in the 
deliberations of the Conference that the 
precise phraseology of the section on 
Restrictions as to Spe d for incorpora- 
tion in the revised Vehicle 
(ode was referred back to the Commit- 
tee on Uniform Traffic 
to the time of sending to press the pres- 
ent issue of THe American Crtry (June 
°5), the Committee has not taken final 


Uniform 


Regulations. Up 


ction in this matter. It is believed, 
however, that, stripped of some of its 
legal phraseology and details as to penal- 
ties, the intent of the proposed restric- 
tions is accurately given.” 

Powers of Local Authorities 
Limited 

the Uniform Ve- 
hicle Code of special importance to mu- 


Provisions in new 
nicipalities and other local authorities in 
states which may adopt the Code, are 
Section 6 of Article II, which stipulates 
that: 

“The provisions of this act shall be 
applicable and uniform throughout this 
state and in all political subdivisions 
and municipalities therein, and no local 

uthority shall enact or enforce any rule 
or regulation in conflict the pro 
visions of this act unless expressly au- 
thorized herein”; and Section 21 of Ar- 
ticle VI, which stipulates the conditions 
under which local authorities may per 
mit higher speeds than those stipulated 


with 


in the “indicated speeds P already quoted 
This section reads as follows: 


their 
hereby authorized in 

permit by ordinance 
higher speeds than those indicated in sub- 
division (b) of Section 20 upon 
highways or upon highways or 
thereof where 
or between 


proy ide d 


“Local authorities in 
urisdictions are 
their discretion to 


respective 


through 


portions 


there are no intersechions, 


widely spaced 


intersections 
signs are erected giving 
ef the lawful speed, but local 
shall not authority to modify or 
ilter the rule’ set forth in sub 
division (a) of Section 20, or in any event 

permit by ordinance 


notice 
iuthorities 
have 

‘basic 


1 speed in excess 
15 miles per hour.” 














A TYPICAL APPARATUS-EQUIPPED CORNER ON ONE OF THE 39 CITY-OPERATED PLAYGROUNDS OF LOS ANGELES 


Playground Safety Practice 


SUPERVISOR OF PLAYGROUND AND COMMUNITY 


HILE it has long been conceded 
that playgrounds are far safer 
play areas children than 

streets or vacant iniorma- 
is to the serious 


lor 
iots, 


accurate 


tion lrequency ol accl- 


dents on playgrounds, and analysis of 
the causes of these accidents, have been 
lacking For the past lour years the 
Los Angeles Department of Playground 
nd Recreation has made a careful study 
to determining 
Dur- 
ov playgrounds op 


have had a 


cidents with a view 


just how safe a playground can be 
ing this period the 


erated by the Department 


total attendance of more than 15,000,000 
viaitore 

When it was determined to undertak« 
such a study, all accident reports for the 
preceding two years were carefully an- 
ilvzed \ serious accident was arbi- 
trarily defined as one requiring medical 


ttention. For example 
stitches was considered a reportable ac 
minor 
first aid on the ground was not so con- 
s dered, 
ever, to report 


1 cut requiring 


cident, and a cut receiving only 
Directors were requested, how- 
all accidents that might 


result seriously, particularly head in- 


juries, leaving it to the Department to 
disregard any reports that were not per- 
tinent 

The analysis of these reports indicated 
that the Department had in most m- 
stances provided all necessary mechan- 


By JOHN C. HENDERSON 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


Ww 


ical safeguards. It realized, how- 
ever, that the installation of such safe- 
guards can play but a relatively small 
part in any accident-prevention 
gram, as safety engineers are agreed that 
three-fourths of all 
avoided only by 


was 


pro- 
accidents can be 


influencing people to 


think safely and act safely 

The establishment of junior safety pa- 
trols seemed to be the best method of 
ittacking the problem. At each play- 


ground a patrol of from four to twelve 
boys and girls over twelv« 


years ol age 
were carefully selected by the Play- 
ground Director and provided with a 
distinctive arm band furnished by the 


Public Safety Department of the Auto- 
Club of Southern California 
These junior safety workers had no jur- 
isdiction with regard to traffic, but were 
instruct patrons in the 
ipparatus, to caution those who offended 


mobile 


used to use of 
igainst salety practice, and to assist in 


apparatus inspection In addition to 


these duties, they proved to be very 
helpful in caring for play supplies and 
even in leading activities of younger 


children. At the time a 
safety posters was inaugurated for gen- 
eral distribution to all grounds 

It was soon found that certain activi- 
ties were contributing a disproportionate 


same series ol 


CENTER ACTIVITIES, 


percentage of accidents. For example, it 
was found that baseball players had a 
tendency to throw the bat wildly after 
making a hit, and that frequently the 
next batsman up stood too close to the 
batter. When it became apparent that 
these practices were causing accidents, 
Directors were asked to instruct patrons 
on getting rid of the bat, and a rule was 
put into effect requiring all batsmen to 
keep their places on the bench until 
their turn came. This resulted in almost 
eliminating baseball accidents 

The following tables will summarize 
the analysis of accident reports: 


TABLE I 
Per Ce l'ota 
Type of Plays A 
Apparatus play 63.5 
Athletics 23.6 
Free play 12.9 
TABLE II 
Per Cent of Total 
Age Range of Patrons Accidents 
Under 6 years 17.2 
Six to 15 years, inclusive 58.6 
Sixteen to 44, inclusive 13.6 
Over 45 6 of 1% 
TABLE Ill 
Per Cent of Total 
Cause of Accident Accidents 
Lost grip 33.9 
Playing in restricted areas 12.7 
Tripping or falling 9.8 
Collision 9.3 
Pushing or crowding 8.7 
Struck by bat, stick, mallet, etc. 6.4 
Climbing, unauthorized 4.6 
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Combined Collection and Incineration Dispose 





of New Bedford Refuse 


EW BEDFORD has an estimated 
N population of 120,000 within an 

area of 194 square miles. In 
1921 the city acquired the Ccbwell re- 
duction plant from the New Bedford 
Extractor Co. This was operated until 
1923, when it was destroyed by fire. 
From 1923 to 1927 the garbage was run 
through a direct heat dryer to reduce 
the moisture, the dried residue being 
hauled away by local farmers. This 
worked well as a temporary method 
During this time the city was making a 
study of disposal as used in other cities, 
with the idea of securing a system that 
would give them an efficient and sani- 
tary disposal. The services of Samuel A. 
Greeley, of Pearse, Greeley and Hansen, 
Chicago, were secured to make a survey 
of the city as to conditions and methods. 
His final report favored incineration as 
the method best suited for New Bed- 
ford. Specifications were drawn and in- 


By A. M. THRESHER 
SUPERINTENDENT 
OF GARBAGE DISPOSAL, 
New Beprorp, Mass. 


operation, the public was _ notified 
through the press and by printed rules 
given to each householder that all com- 
bustible material formerly placed with 
the ashes must be kept in a separate 
container. This was collected once a 
week in trucks having a capacity of 10 
cubic yards, The fact that the garbage 
contract had another year to run caused 
us to operate the plant under a separate 
collection, which was not an economical 
method for incineration, the amount of 
auxiliary fuel being excessive under this 
arrangement. 

In June, 1929, a contract was awarded 
for a mixed collection which went into 
effect July 1, 1929. Since this system 














THE INCINERATOR AT NEW BEDFORD, MASS., SHOWING THE RAMP 


vitations for bids for a 100-ton plant 
were asked. Eight bids were received, 
with a considerable variation in prices. 
The Superior Incinerator Co., of Dallas, 
Texas, was awarded -the contract for 
$99,500. The plant was completed and 
accepted in December, 1926. 


Collection 


The method of collection prior to the 
completion of the incinerator included 
ashes and rubbish by*éhe Street Depart- 
ment and garbage by contract. Ashes 
and rubbish were collected once a week, 
garbage six times a week from hotels, 
restaurants and wholesale houses, and 
twice a week from the residential dis- 
tricts throughout the year. 

Before the incinerator was put into 


was put in operation, there has been a 
decided saving in both collection and 
plant operating costs. During ten 
months of 1927, under separate collec- 
tion, 14,759 tons of garbage and rub- 
bish was incinerated, averaging 58 tons 
daily and 964 tons of coal was used. For 
the year 1928, with separate collection, 
16,204 tons was incinerated, averaging 
53 tons daily, and 739 tons of coal was 
used. For the first seven months of 1929 
with separate collection, 9,369 tons was 
incinerated, averaging 52 tons daily, 478 
tons of coal being used. For the last five 
months of 1929, with mixed collection, 
9,250 tons was incinerated, averaging 71 
tons daily, and 155 tons of coal was used. 


The cost per ton for collection and in- 
cineration for 1927 was $8.37; for 1928, 


$8.96; the first seven months of 1929, 
$8.83; and the last five months of 1929, 
$5.62. 

The mixed material is collected from 
approximately 10 square miles of the 
city’s area, this covering the built-up 
sections. 

Equipment 


Under the separate collection system, 
for rubbish, 5 10-yard trucks and 20 
men were employed, 14 3-yard horse- 
drawn wagons and 29 men for garbage. 
Under the mixed collection by contract, 
16 trucks with 3-yard bodies, one 8-yard 
body and 45 men are employed. The &- 
yard truck is used for collecting bulky 
material from the large department 
stores. Twelve 3-yard trucks collect 
from the residential districts, and one 
3-yard truck from hotels, restaurants 
and wholesale houses. 

The householders are required to wrap 
all garbage in paper, placing it with the 
combustible material or in a separate 
container, as they may choose, but it 
must be kept in covered receptacles and 
in a convenient place at the rear of 
dwellings, readily accessible for the col- 
lector. 

There is no question but that mixed 
collection is the ideal method for incin- 
eration, from the point of economy and 
sanitation. 


Bronze Plates Show 


Location of Valves 
N Ottawa, Ont., during the winter, it is 
not uncommon for valves to be cov- 
ered with more than 24 inches of ice, mak- 
ing it necessary for some means to be 
provided to find them easily. 

The scheme was devised—and has 
worked admirably — of placing 6-inch 
bronze plates on intersection buildings or 
telegraph poles and street or railroad poles 
at standard height of 7 feet above the 
elevation of the curb. Stamped on these 
plates is information regarding the size of 
the valve, together with the distance in 
feet and inches from the base of the pole 
to the valve. All trucks sent for emer- 
gency work carry tapes and other instru- 
ments making it easy to locate buried 
valves. Floodlights and flashlights are 
also carried so that it is easy to read the 
plates at night. 


W. E. McDONALD, 
Engineer, Water-Works Department, Ottawa 





The 1929 Municipal Index contains the 
most complete and up-to-date statistics 
on water-works ever published in the 
United States. The collection and purifica- 
tion of the domestic and industrial supplies 
of 4,300 cities are reported. 

















Siudge for Sale at Rochester, N. Y. 
—and They Sell It, Too 


T the lrondequoit sewage treat 
ment plant there are 40 sludg 
drying beds, each 44 feet square 
These beds consist of 6 inches of broken 
stone, 8 inches of 
coarse sand, and 


inches of 
sand 
of 3-inch 
farm tile, which is laid with open joints 
on 8-foot centers. Concrete partition 
walls separate the individual beds, the 
total number being divided 
rows of ten units each. Between the first 
and and the third and fourth 
rows, a wide depressed concrete channel 
is constructed. A narrow-gage track is 
laid on the floor of the channels, and 
the tops of the heavy masonry side 
walls provide support for standard-gage 
tracks upon which moves a gantry type 
crane. 


gravel, 3 
3 inches of fine 
The underdrains are composed 


into four 


second 


Removing the Sludge 

When sludge is being removed, a train 
of four side-dump cars and an electric 
battery locomotive is run into either of 
the two channels between the drying 
beds. The empty car bodies are hoisted 
and placed on the beds by the gantry 
crane. When filled, the bodies are again 
transported to the train by the crane, 
and the locomotive hauls the loaded 
cars to the sludge dump. Two loco- 
motives are generally used, one for each 
four-hour shift, in order to relieve the 
heavy drain on the batteries. Each car 
has a normal capacity of 40 cubic feet 
However, it is the usual practice to load 
a car with 2 cubic yards of sludge and 
to provide extra bodies in the various 
beds where sludge removal is under 
way, in order that the number of trips 
to the dump may be kept down to a 
minimum and that there may be no de- 
lay in loading trains. This procedure 
allows the removal of approximately 160 


By WILLIAM A. RYAN 
CHEMIST-IN-CHARGE, 
[RONDEQUOIT SEWAGE TREATMENT 
PLANT, 

Rocuester, N. Y. 
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THE GANTRY CRANE FOR REMOVING DRIED SLUDGE FROM THE BEDS AT EITHER 
SIDE OF THE CENTER WALL 


cubic yards of sludge eight-hour 
day. 

The loading of the dried sludge is car- 
ried out by seven laborers and a crane 
operator. A train crew consists of two 
men, one to operate the locomotive and 
the other to brake the train and tipple 
the car bodies from the dump trestle 
All operations are performed under the 
direction of a competent foreman. Ex- 
cept for the latter, all labor is paid 60 
cents per hour, and power for recharg- 
ing the batteries is furnished from a 
hydro-electric power station which is a 


per 





_ 
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SLUDGE DISPOSAL DUMP AT THE MAIN SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANT AT ROCHESTER 


six to ten per season, depending on the 
Also, the depth of wet 
sludge drawn to the beds is varied dur 
ing the year. Eight inches appears to be 
the best depth from April to June, and 
September to November. During the 
midsummer months, the depth is in- 
creased to 10 inches and the last draw- 


ing of the 


precipitation 


vear is made about 20 inches, 
as the sludge remains on the 
beds during the winter 


inasmuch 


With the adverse drying conditions, it 
is necessary to lagoon a portion of the 
sludge prcduced. With the present load 
on the treatment plant, of more than 
50,000,000 gallons per day, the sludge- 
bed area has been reduced to less than 
! loot per capita, or 
per cent less than the area upon which 
the original design 
realized today, howe ver, that one square 


+-Square about 8 


was based It is 


foot per capita is necessary with climatic 
they exist in the north 
the United States At 


drying tim out 


conditions as 
eastern part ol 
tcchester, the 
tweive days in Summer an twenty to 
thirty days 


months 


mary ol 


| 


wet and dry sludge 


snosal for the last six eal 


tion: 
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TABLE 1 
Wet Sludge Drawn on 
Drawn Drying Moisture 
Years Cubic Yards Beds Lagooned N 
1924 26,696 24,174 2,522 90.0 
1925 25,056 22,230 2,826 90.9 
1926 21,710 14,400 7,310 90.8 
1927 22,935 19,584 3,351 91.9 
1928 28,932 18,294 10,638 93.5 
1929 26,436 24,096 2,340 92.7 
TABLE 2 
Stupor AwNnatysis—Dry Basis 
Ether 
Nitrogen Volatile Fized Soluble 
Year % N % Matter—% 
1924 1.99 44.2 55.8 9.7 
1925 2.05 44.7 55.3 12.7 
1926 1.99 47.2 52.8 11.4 
1927 2.05 43.1 56.9 13.4 
1928 2.21 48.2 51.8 12.8 
1929 2.33 47.9 52.1 12.5 
TABLE 3 
Dry Stupce Removen rrom Beps 
Number of 
Yea Cubic Yards Moisture—% Removals 
1924 8,204 57.0 ll 
1925 6,923 57.2 8.5 
1926 5,831 56.0 6 
1927 7,648 55.7 10 
1928 5,612 56.5 8 
1929 6,904 57.4 10 
TABLE 4 
ReveNve From THE Save or Sivpce 
Ye 7 Loads Sold Revenue 
1924 1,613 $961.00 
1925 726 391.50 
1926 640 337.40 
1927 506 253.00 
1928 847 423.50 
1929 1,281 640.50 


Sludge Sold for Fertilizer 

The cost of sludge removal at the 
Irondequoit plant under present condi- 
tions of operation averages 35 cents per 
cubic yard. The dried sludge has a 
ready sale, particularly during the fall 
and winter months. It is hauled for dis- 
tances of fifteen miles, whereas ten years 
ago the maximum haul was not more 
than five miles. The sludge is applied 
to the greens and fairways of local golf 
courses and as a top dressing for lawns. 
Nearby fruit growers purchase a large 
quantity each season and state that its 
use increases the yield of fruit, the 
sludge being spread only around the 
trees. During the winter months, truck 
gardeners haul the sludge and spread it 
on their fields. In the spring, it is 
plowed under the surface. The gardeners 
claim that the sludge is an excellent fer- 
tilizer for corn, celery, cabbage and bean 
crops; in fact, for any vegetable which 
grows above ground. 

With the aid of the wet sludge lagoon 
and the sale of the greater portion of 
the air-dried sludge, the sludge-disposal 
problem has not become serious as yet 
at the Irondequoit plant. However, ef- 
fort is exerted at all times to maintain 
and develop the interest of the fruit 
growers and truck gardeners in the use 
of the material and to improve loading 
facilities at the sludge dump. It has 
been observed that when conditions 
there are such as to allow quick and 
easy loading, there is no difficulty in 
disposing of the seasonal accumulation. 


CITY for JULY, 


National Foundation Proposed for 
Traffic Research 


T the closing session of the Third 
National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety, in Wash- 

ington on May 29, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted: 

W hereas, the various committees of this 
Conference, in their efforts to base their 
reports not on opinions but on facts, have 
been seriously handicapped by the lack 
of authoritative and comprehensive data 
on many vital phases of the traffic, trans- 
portation and safety problems; and con- 
gestion in urban communities is of grow- 
ing importance and complexity, with re- 
sultant economic loss conservatively esti- 
mated at two billions of dollars annually 
and an appalling annual toll in human 
lives and suffering; and 

Whereas, there is a close relationship 
between congestion of vehicles on the city 
streets and city planning, highway design, 
land utilization, and the public transit 
facilities of the community; and 

Whereas, public authorities, civic or- 
ganizations, property owners, business, 
financial and insurance interests, trans- 
portation agencies, automobile manufac- 
turers and owners of automobiles are in- 
terested in the development of measures, 
both corrective and preventive, for the re- 
lief of congestion which shall bring about 
the greatest possible improvement at mini- 
mum costs, equitably distributed; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, (1) That 
the Third National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety urgently requests the 
cooperation of the Federal Government, 
through such technical research and fact- 
finding experimentation as could properly 
be conducted by the Bureau of Public 
Roads of the Department of Agriculture, 
the Department of Commerce, and other 
governmental offices; and to this end, the 
Conference earnestly recommends to the 
Congress of the United States that neces- 
sary legislation be provided to permit the 
proper governmental agencies to conduct 
such research and experimentation upon 
important phases of the traffic and con- 
gestion problem, and to cooperate in these 
matters with municipal and other local 
authorities. 

And (2) that the Conference further re- 
quests that the Honorable Robert P. 
Lamont, as its Chairman, appoint a com- 


1930 


mittee to consider ways and means of 
establishing a national foundation, non- 
governmental in character, equipped with 


the funds and man-power adequate to 
conduct comprehensive studies of such 
problems of congestion affecting public 


safety, the stability of property values and 
the orderly development of urban commu- 
nities, as are indicated on the list ap- 
pended hereto. It is suggested that, in its 
research on these and similar problems, 
the proposed foundation use as fully as 
practicable the cooperation of existing 
organizations, and educational and re- 
search institutions in their respective fields. 


REQUIRING RESEARCH 
EXPERIMENTATION 

1. The relation between traffic and transit condi- 
tions and facilities, and the trends in centraliza- 
tion or decentralization of cities with particular 
attention to the effects of these trends upon the 
stability of property values and upon the efficient 
conduct of upon living conditions and 
upon the public welfare generally. 

2. Factors to be considered in determining the 
relative advantages and cost of possible 
programs of increasing street capacity; i. e., widen- 
ing of existing main traffic streets, development of 
new thoroughfares, double deck highways, arcaded 
or elevated sidewalks and the construction of off- 
street transit facilities. 


AND 


business, 


several 


3. Comparative advantages and cost of the 
widening of radial traffic arteries from a central 
business area, and the construction of by-pass 
reutes to relieve that area of traffic not destined 
thereto. 

4. The relationship of building bulks and in- 
tensity and character of lot occupancy, to traffic 


density and transportation requirements. 

5. Comparison of various street intersection de- 
signs existing or proposed, with respect to traffic 
facilitation, safety and cost. 


6. The relation between automobile speeds, street 
capacity and accidents. 
7. Effective traffic capacity per lane, of high- 


ways of various widths and characteristics 

8. The effect of standardization of traffic regula- 
tions upon accidents, speed and street capacity 

9. Factors which should determine public policy 
with respect to railroad or highway grade separa- 
tion, 

10. Principles which should guide in planning 
public transportation facilities as part of a city 
plan. 

11. Effect of various types of traffic control, and 
particularly signals, upon the capacity of streets, 
the movement of traffic and public safety. 

12. Factors to be considered in the planning of 
express parkways, main traffic highways or super- 
highways in the residential environs of metropoli- 
tan areas. 

13. The economic relationship of street and high- 
way lighting to traffic facilitation and safety. 

14. Characteristics of various types of pave- 
ments, and effects of defective pavements, in rela- 
lation to traffic capacity, speed and accidents. 


New National Hydraulic Laboratory Will 
Aid Cities and States 


NY city or state which has a hy- 
4 draulic research problem may secure 
help from the new National Hydraulic 
Laboratory, to be established at the Bu- 
reau of Standards as a result of the re- 
cent enactment by Congress of the Na- 
tional Hydraulic Laboratory Bill. The 


purpose of the laboratory is “the deter- 
mination of fundamental data useful in 
hydraulic research and engineering, in- 
cluding laboratory research relating to the 
behavior and control of river and harbor 
waters, the study of hydraulic structures 
and water flow, and the development and 


testing of hydraulic instruments and ac- 
cessories.” The measure provides that 
“any state or political subdivision there- 
of may obtain a test, study or other work 
on a problem connected with a project 
the prosecution of which is under the 
jurisdiction of such state or political sub- 
division thereof.” 

A sum not to exceed $350,000 has been 
authorized for the purpose of building 
and equipping a suitable hydraulic ijab- 
oratory at the present location of the 
Bureau of Standards in the District of 
Columbia. 

























































HE Water Department of the city 
of Gastonia, N. C from 
the year of 1900, when a small 
pumping-station was established on Long 
Creek about two miles north of the city, 


dates 


and a 6-inch cast iron main was laid 
to the 350,000-gallon-per-day circular 
wooden filter built in the town at the 


same time. A 500,000-gallon clear-water 
reservoir was also built in the ground at 
the filter plant at this time. Six years 
later the plant became too small for the 
demand for water, and the 6-inch line 
was replaced with a 12-inch main and 
the filters were doubled. This equip- 
ment proved sufficient for the demand 
until 1914, when a small impounding 
reservoir holding about 74% million gal- 
lons was built at the creek pumping-sta- 
tion. Then, instead of pumping direct 
from the creek to town, the water was 
first pumped into the impounding reser- 
voir and allowed to stand before being 
pumped to the filters. In 1917 it 


was 
found necessary to add another 350,- 
000-gallon circular filter unit to the 


plant to keep up with the demand for 
filtered water. 


Modern Filter Plant Erected 

During 1920 a modern filter plant was 
built, with Roberts filter equipment and 
a capacity of 2,000,000 gallons per day, 
and an elevated tank with a capacity of 
350,000 gallons was erected and con- 
nected on the mains for storage 
pressure. All the wooden filters were 
discarded when the new plant was put 
into operation. 


and 


Raw-Water Reservoir Enlarged 

During the dry summer of 1925 the 
flow of water in Long Creek got down 
so near our daily consumption of nearly 
2,000,000 gallons that we had to make 
plans for a new source of supply or a 
larger raw-water storage reservoir. We 
decided to build a larger storage reser- 
voir instead of changing larger 
stream, because the water in Long Creek 
was so much better than that of any of 
the larger streams near. 

Surveys were made during the latter 
part of 1927, and the city bought a tract 
of land having a 75-acre bottom in a 
valley on Long Creek above the old 
pumping-station. The surveys showed 
that by building a 15-foot earth dike 
across the creek end of this valley paral- 
lel with the creek and enclosing the 75 


to a 





Periodic Improvements of the Water-Supply 
of a City 


By W. E. 


ENGINEER, 


LEEPER 


Gastonta, N. C 






CITY 


ecres of bottoms, we should get enough 


storage to supply our needs 

In the spring ol 1928 the city let the 
contract tor this earth dike 
The dike was feet 10 feet 
cross the top, and the sides on a slope of 
2:1, and contained 80,000 cubic yards of 
earth. All the top of the ground under 
the dike was stripped of vegetation 


building 
3,600 


long, 


ind 
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THE NEW 1,000,000-GALLON COLE STEEL 
TANK IN GASTONIA 


The water line of the tank is 183 feet above 
the ground 


thoroughly ploughed longitudinally to 
give bond to the new dirt before any of 
fill was made. The earth fill 
then put on in layers of one foot in thick- 
ness and thoroughly compacted. A roller 
was not used, as the contractor was haul- 
ing the dirt over the fill 
Caterpillar 60 tractor outfit with 11-yard 
dump-wagons and 2-yard trucks, and 
this gave the new fill enough compres- 
sion. After the dike was built, the out- 
side of the fill was thoroughly riprapped 
with stone to a height above the high- 
water level of the creek during floods, 
ind riprap was also placed on the in- 
feet the pro- 


che was 


new with a 


side to a point 3 above 
posed water-level. 

Before any water was pumped into 
the new reservoir, all the bottom was 
cleared of all matter and 
ploughed and harrowed until the soil 


was thoroughly pulverized and all roots 


veget al le 









of 17,000 





ind other objectionable matter taken 


out. This reservoir when filled to the 
: | ) 


12-foot level holds approximately 275 


000.000 gallons of water 


New Pumping-Station 


At the same time that the dike was 
being built. the contract was let for a 
complete ._pumping-station to be built 


it the lower end of the dike on the edge 
of the creek. The building was built 
of conerete and brick to iwccommodate 
both the low-hft pumps for pumping 
water from the creek to the reservoir 
ind the high-lift pumps for pumping 
the water from the reservoir to the fil- 


ter plant in town. In this station there 
ire one 6,000- and one 3,000-gallon-per- 
pump, and 1,000-, 


and one 2,500-gallon-per- 
minute high-lift pump 


minute low-lift one 


one 1,500-, 
In addition to 
the three electric motor-driven high-lift 
there is 1 ,500-gallon-per- 
minute gasoline-engine-driven high-lift 
pump a stand-by in case of 
power interruptions 

From the new creek pumping-station 
to the filter plant, we laid a 20-inch main 
of Universal cast iron pipe. This line 1s 
approximately 12,000 feet in length. 


pumps, one 


used as 


Further Expansion 
added another unit to 


Last 


the filter plant with a capacity of 2,500,- 


year we 


000 gallons per day, with chemical mix- 


ing house and modern chemical mixing 
machines, giving a total capacity of 
$500,000 gallons of filtered water per 
(lay \ 1,000,000-gallon elevated tank 
was also erected on the water distribu- 
tion system about one mile from the 


filter plant, for additional storage and to 
equalize pressure on the system 


Service Data 


\t the present time, we are furnish 
ing water to 23,000 people through 
} 000 services on a svstem ol 252.000 
feet of cast iron water-mains between 
the sizes of 4 inches and 20 inches and 
other smaller lines of galvanized pips 

In 1926, we standardized on 6-inch 
pipe as the smallest size of cast iron 
pipe to be used in the water system, and 


that time no more 4-inch cast iron 
pipe has been laid. 

The 
the city for water-works improvements 
is $1,125,500 in long-term bonds that 
ire being retired by property taxes. The 


Sines 


present bonded indebtedness of 
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water bills are collected monthly, and 
the revenue from the sale of water pays 
the operating expenses of the Depart- 
ment. The city 1s 100 per cent metered, 
although 3,000 services may seem small 
for our population of 23,000. The rea- 
son for this is that a number of the cot- 


ton mills get the water for all their vil- 
lage through one or two meters and fur- 
nish the water to their employees free 
Personnel 
The following contractors did the 
work on the recent water-works im- 
provements: the filter addition was 


30 


built by the Brown-Harry Co., Gastonia, 
N. C.; the tank was erected by the R. 
ID). Cole Manufacturing Co., of Newnan, 
Ga.; the raw water storage reservoir was 
built by J. B. Hawkins, of Charlotte, 
N. C.; and the creek pumping-station 
by A. H. Guion & Co., of Gastonia, N.C. 


Ten Years of Successful Garbage Collection 


N September, 1920, an ordinance 
was passed in LaPorte, Ind., de- 
signed to promote the public health 

and welfare of the citizens by regulating 

the collection, removal and disposition 
of garbage. This ordinance requires that 
every owner, tenant, lessee or occupant 
of any premises within the city where 
garbage accumulates must provide and 
keep a suitable and sufficient metallic 
garbage container, with tightly fitting 
covers, for his premises. These con- 
tainers must be of sufficient size and 
number to receive all the garbage ac- 
cumulating over a period of five days. 

The containers are placed immediately 

adjacent to an alley and where they are 

easily accessible to the garbage collector. 

The ordinance further requires that 

these containers shall be kept clean and 

covered, 

When this ordinance was passed, the 
city immediately purchased teams, flat- 
bodied wagons and a 3-ton truck, and a 
sufficient number of garbage cans to 
handle all the garbage in the city. The 
collectors then started out with the 
wagons and the load of empty cans. As 
they came to a residence, they took an 
empty can from the truck or wagon, leit 
it and picked up a full can, and so on 
until the wagon or truck was filled with 
loaded cans. The loaded truck then pro- 
ceeded to a central station, where the 
garbage was loaded onto a 3-ton truck 
and hauled out to a garbage farm, to be 
fed to hogs. 


Cans Thoroughly Washed 


The farmer owning the hog farm 
washes the cans at a cost of 2 cents per 
can for the first 3,000, and 114 cents for 
all cans over 3,000. This arrangement 
was made by a contract entered into 
with the farmer on bids for the disposal 
of garbage and the washing of the cans. 
The farm which now handles the gar- 
bage is 6 miles from the city, and the 
farmer has equipped himself with a large 
boiler and wash tank and has rigged up 
a whirling brush run by a gas engine, 
which he uses in cleaning out the cans. 


By ALBERT F. SCHULTZ 
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The solution is a compound which is not 
injurious to metal cans but cleans them 
quickly with the help of the brush. In 
winter when the garbage is frozen in 
the cans, he first places them in a hot- 
water tank, which takes but a minute to 
melt the garbage adjacent to the can, 
after which it is dumped easily. There 
is usually plenty of time between the 
arrival of one truck and the next for 
the farmer to completely scour the cans 
from the first truck, which are loaded 
onto the second one in place of the full 
ones delivered. 

The citizens purchased the first stand- 
ard cans themselves, and the city re- 
places them. In the residential district 
a uniform can of 8 gallons is used, and 
in the business district a 20-gallon can is 
used, all of uniform size, so that they 
may be readily stacked on the wagons. 
There is an ordinance requiring a cer- 
tain type of can, so that a citizen can- 


not purchase a cheap can that will not 
stand the wear, but must purchase the 
standard can used by the city. No other 
can is picked up by the collectors. 


No Refuse Permitted in Garbage Cans 

No paper, glass, tin cans, water or 
matter injurious to hogs may be placed 
in the garbage can. There is, however, a 
rubbish and ash system operated simi- 
larly to the garbage collection system by 
the city to take care of all other refuse. 
The expense of operating both collection 
systems is paid by taxation. 

The city of LaPorte has worked this 
system out very well indeed, so that in 
the collection of garbage or rubbish the 
material collected is not exposed until it 
reaches the garbage farm or disposal 
plant. This does away with the old ob- 
noxious and offensive system of dump- 
ing garbage cans into open wagons 
within the city limits. 


Change in Store Hours Recommended 


After Traffic Count 


N the basis of a traffic count of per- 

sons going in and out of 79 office 
buildings and 25 of the largest stores in 
San Francisco last fall, the San Francisco 
Trafic Survey Committee has recom- 
mended to the stores a change from the 
present 9 o'clock opening and 5:30 closing 
hours to a 9:30 opening and a 6 o'clock 
closing. 

The traffic count was made in ten- 
minute intervals from 8 in the morning 
until 6 in the evening, and gave a total 
of 371,342 persons in and out of office 
buildings, and a total of 246,258 persons 
in and out of stores. The population of 
the buildings represented in the count 
was about 50,000, and it is estimated that 
at least an equal number of persons em- 
ployed in small and scattered office build- 
ings in the business district were not 
counted. 

From the counts, curves were made 
showing the fluctuation of traffic by ten- 
minute intervals throughout the day for 
both the stores and the office buildings. 
It was demonstrated by these curves that 
the morning traffic for the stores was very 


low before ten o’clock and that the even- 
ing traffic was low after five o'clock, 
whereas the noon traffic was very high 
and formed a decided peak. The office- 
building traffic was of course high in the 
morning, in the noon hour and in the 
evening, but the greatest peak was in the 
evening. From a comparison of the 
curves, it was shown that the stores re- 
ceived the benefit of the office-building 
peak at noon, as they showed a corres- 
ponding peak of their own at this time, 
but that they did not receive the benefit 
of the office-building peak in the evening, 
as their hours of closing were only a half- 
hour later than those of the office build- 
ings. 

The Traffic Survey Committee hopes 
that as a result of these comparisons and 
conclusions the stores will be convinced 
that the recommended change to a 9:30 
opening and a 6:00 o’clock closing will be 
desirable from a merchandising stand- 
point as well as from the standpoint of 
reducing traffic congestion by stretching 
the morning and evening peaks over a 
longer period of time. 














A Progressive City Street-Lighting Program 


N his book, “The Mansions of Phil- 
I osophy,” Will Durant described the 

steps man has taken in climbing up 
from savagery. The first step mentioned 
is Speech. The second step is Fire, of 
which he writes: “For fire made man in- 
dependent of climate, tempered his tools 
to hardness, and offered him, as food, a 
thousand things inedible before. Not 
least of all it made him master of the 
night. Picture the dark before man con- 
quered it; even now the terrors of that 
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less abused by those whom darkness aids 

Good lighting may also be termed a 
measure public safety. Statistics 
given in the Report of Motor Vehicle 
Accidents, Bureau of Motor Vehicles of 
the State of New York for the year 
1928 indicate that out of 79,317 non-fatal 
accidents 


of 


43.6 per cent occurred during 
the hours of dusk and night. Out of 
2,247 fatal accidents, 49.4 per cent oc- 
curred during the hours dusk 
night. 


of and 
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UNION STREET, SCHENECTADY, N. Y., SHOWING LIGHTING FOR PRIMARY TRAFFIC 
STREETS, USING ORNAMENTAL UPRIGHT STANDARDS 


primitive abyss survive in our blood. 
Once every twilight was a tragedy, and 
man crept into his cave at sunset trem- 
bling with fear. Now the night is over- 
spread with a billion man-made stars 
and the spirit of man is free. We shall 
never be grateful enough for light.” 

In these words Mr. Durant has stated 
the case most clearly. The means pro- 
vided by nature for night illumination of 
public streets is insufficient, except on 
rare occasions when there is a full moon 
in a cloudless sky, and even then the 
hours of moonshine may not coincide 
with the activities of mankind. Enlight- 
ened and progressive humans have there- 
fore used various expedients to supple- 
ment nature and these have progressed 
from open fires, pine torches, lanterns, 
kerosene lamps and gas lights to the 
modern electric light. 


Good Lighting a Great Civic Asset 

Originally the basic reason for stre¢ 
lighting was protection, but today it 
the foundation on which all our 
turnal activities depend. Good 
lighting means a better, safer and clean 
city, enhanced property values and civ 
progress, and it increases the ameniti 
of urban living in many ways. 
of a city’s greatest assets, and may w 
be termed a sanitary measure, as well 


noc- 
street 


lighted streets are kept cleaner and are 


It is one 


ANOTHER PORTION OF UNION STREET; LIGHTING OF PRIMARY TRAFFIC 


executing pl uublic betterments, 
yet seldom do include a 
comprehensive street-lighting system for 

In most cities it 1s a 
a light or two here or 
there when there is a ccmplaint about 
ufficient light. 


Street 


ns 


for ] 
these plans 


tire city 


idding 


ns 
lighting in a community 
cost and the funds re 
included in 
by taxa 
ials and ely 


in 
innual operating 
quired to pay this cost are 
and r 
Unless municipal offic 
organizations point out the wisdom and 


used 


the annual budget 
tion 


a comprehensiv: 
and see to it that 
funds are provided for 


system in the annual budgets, 


necessity of installing 


street-lighting system 
sufficient such 
1 commu 
nity misses steps in the march of pr 


Tress 
ere 


Haphazard Growth 


Until recently Schenectady’s 
lighting, like that of many other cities, 
grew a little here and a little there. One 
night were conducted 
some of the Schenectady streets that 
were not well lighted; and these experi- 
ments proved that automobile headlights 
could not make visible a darkly clothed 


street 


experiments on 





STREET 


BY MEANS OF PENDENT UNITS 


When it is borne in mind that the 
number of motor vehicles used during 
daylight far exceeds the number used 


during night hours, one can appreciate 
other 


more 


the significance of this record. In 
that many 
iccidents and fatalities occur 1 
tion to the number of motor 

use during the hours of di 
than during the hours of daylig 


words. one can say 


ISK 


y 
} 


uublic safety requires city 
streets to be adequaté 
irds of life and limb 
minimum 
Many progressive citi 


thousands 


xpending 


of dollars and 


preparing 


pedestrian in the roadway, thus disprov- 
ing the belief that though certain streets 
dimly lighted, headlights would 
me the deficiency and _ insure 
these streets 


tually dangerous at night 


were 
vere 
safety. It was found that 
int of the poor illuminatio1 
result of these experiment 
iadequ 
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hearty the Common 
Council Committee on Lamps, and the 
valued technical assistance of A. F. Dick- 
erson of the Lighting Laboratory of the 
General Electric Company, of L. C 
Smith, local General Manager, and H 
S. Beagle, Lighting Specialist, of the 
New York Power and Light Corporation, 
und Charles R. Vannerman, Chief En- 
gineer of the State Public Service Com- 
mission 


cooperation ol 


An Ordinance Based on Thorough Study 
As a result of 
ordinance 


this collaboration an 
was prepared, and 
quently adopted on May 21, 1929, by 
the Common Council. This ordinance, 
for lighting classification purposes, di- 
vided the streets of the city into the 
following six classes: 


subse- 


A. Primary Business Streets 

B. Secondary Business Streets 

C. Primary Traffic Arteries 

D. Secondary Traffic Arteries 

Ek. Primary Residential Streets and Park 
Drives 

F. Secondary 
streets 


Residential and other 


The names of these classes are self- 


descriptive. Streets were classified as to 
what they would probably be in five 
vears rather than what they were at the 
time of the survey. 

The established the 
type of lamp, the approximate mount- 
ing height, the spacing of lamps, the 
lumens per linear feet of street and the 
type of wiring (overhead or underground 
n conduits) for each of the 


classes of streets. 


ordinance also 


several 


The ordinance also provided that the 
comprehensive  street-lighting system 
should be installed and operated ac- 
cording to a five-year program, and the 
order in which the installation of lamps 
should take place was established by list- 
ing the streets by name under each year, 
commencing in 1929 and continuing in 
1930, 1931, 1932 and 1933 in the expec- 
tation that at the end or 1933 the com- 
prehensive system will have been com- 
pleted and in operation. 


The Use of Maps 


For the purpose of visualizing the 
street-lighting program, a street map 


THE 
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ERIE BOULEVARD, SCHENECTADY, SHOWING TYPE OF LIGHTING FOR PRIMARY BUSINESS STREETS 
(LEFT) DAYTIME VIEW OF STANDARD 


of the city was used as a medium to 
show each of the six classes of streets in 
i distinctive color 
tion 


The proper illumina- 
for each class of and the 
type of standard and fixture to be used, 
were printed in a tabulation on the map. 

Another street map as a 
medium to show 


street, 


was used 


what might be termed 








1930 

















LIGHTING STANDARD FOR SECONDARY 
BUSINESS STREETS 





a “progress” map. Those streets which 
seemed to be more nearly adequately 
lighted at the present time were shown 
in one color and the streets on which 
the lights were scheduled to be installed 
in 1930, 1931, 1932 and 1933 were each 
filled in with other and contrasting 
colors. 

Street maps so prepared presented 
the comprehensive program in such a 
manner that members of the Common 
Council, civic organizations and citizens 
could quickly grasp the meaning and 
extent of the whole program. 


A Comprehensive Five-Year Program 


With this clear graphic presentation 
of the program no opposition developed 
at the public hearing held upon the light- 
ing ordinance by the Common Council 
and when the roll was called, on the 
adoption of the ordinance, the vote of 
the alderman was unanimous. Thus 
the city is committed to a program of 
adequate street lighting which will take 
five years to install. A gradually in- 
creased appropriation will have to be 
made each year until and including 1933 
and then the annual increase will sim- 
ply be for lights placed upon newly 
opened streets. 

It has been the tendency in Schenec- 
tady as in many other cities to go on 
from year to year appropriating the 
same amount for street lighting, and to 
get any additional appropriation is very 
hard. With a definite program before 
them to which they are committed, the 


CLASSIFICATION OF STREETS AND LIGHTING 








Approx. Approx. 
Approx. Linear Ft.of Lumens per 
Class of Street Type of Lamp Mounting Street per Linear Ft. Type of 
Height Feet Lamp of Street Wiring 
A. Primary 6.6-amp. ornamental luminous arc 20 40-60 585-825 Underground 
Business lamp. 2 lamps per standard (per standard) 
2 lamps 
B. Secondary 6.6-amp. ornamental! luminous arc 15-18 60-80 175-250 Underground 
Business lamp or 15,000-lumen (1,500-cp.) 
Mazda lamp in Novalux upright 
fixture 
C. Primary 10,000-lumen (1,000-cp.) Mazda 0 100-150 60-100 Underground 
Traffic lamp in pendent Novalux fixture. or Overhead 
D. Secondary 6,000-lumen (600-cp.) Mazda lamp 20 100-159 40-60 Underground 
Traffic in pendent Novalux fixture, or or Overhead 
in upright Novalux fixture on 15-18 100-150 40-60 Underground 
ornamental pole 
E. Primary 2,500-lumen (250-cp.) Mazda lamp 12-15 80-160 15-30 Underground 
Residential in upright Novalux fixture on 
and Park ornamental pole. 
Drives 
F. Secondary 2,500-lumen (250-cp.) Mazda 16-20 100-250 10-25 Overhead 
Residential lamp in pendent Novalux fixture 
and other or 4-amp. pendent luminous 18-25 200-400 10-25 Overhead 
streets arc lamp. 
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Common Council sees the logic of the 
increase in the appropriation for street 
lighting for each of the five years it will 


take to complete it. This does away 
with possible misunderstanding over the 
amount to be spent each year. 

Under the comprehensive street-light- 
ing program the city will profit by get- 
ting the maximum efficiency from every 





light. Each unit will be specially 
adapted to its location and correctly 
placed. The city is really buying seeing- 
ability on its streets and it receives the 
maximum results from the money ex- 
pended. 

For Schenectady in 1929, when ad- 
mittedly the streets were inadequately 
lighted, it cost 3.4 cents of every dollar 
for street lighting. In 1929 after a dec- 
ade of tremendous expansion in motor 
transportation and consequent increase 
in night accidents, it cost 4.5 cents of 
every tax dollar for street lighting. Upon 
completion of the comprehensive street- 






HE city of Ann Arbor, Mich., has 
a population of 40,000 and, as it 
is a college town, this includes 
11,000 students, who might be termed a 
floating population, in residence nine 


T 


months of each year. There are 35 
miles of paved streets within the cor- 
porate limits of the city. 

One 1,500-gallon Municipal Supply 
Co. “South Bend” flusher and one Elgin 
motor pick-up sweeper comprise the 
mechanical equipment for street clean- 
ing. The sweeper and flusher start op- 
erating at 2 A.M. The business district 
is swept and flushed every morning, and 
then the flusher follows the sweeper and 
completes the cleaning of the section at 
about 6 A.M. The pavements in the 
residence district are swept and flushed 
two or three times a week with very 
satisfactory results. 

The sweeper operator dumps the 
sweepings at different convenient places 
and a 2-yard Graham truck follows and 
picks up the sweepings and hauls them 
to the nearest dump, or at times dumps 
them in lots that need filling. Ann Ar- 
bor employs no white wings to clean up 
the paved streets. The motor pick-up 
sweeper with a gutter broom attach- 
ment does all the work which the white 
wings used to do. Two men are em- 
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Washing the Streets of Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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ployed at odd times to clean up the 
pavement ends where there is a connec- 
tion with dirt streets and stones and 


dirt are washed onto the pavement 

During 1929 it cost $8,145.83 to clean 
the paved streets of Ann Arbor. This 
figure includes both sweeping and flush- 
ing. 


ITEMIZED COST OF STREET CLEANING 


Sweeper operator $1,490.80 
Sweeper maintenance and repair 645.85 
Gasoline 259.92 
Oil 20.34 
Gutter broom and materials 179.18 
Pick-up brooms 806.21 
Hauling sweepings 675.08 
White wings 198.53 
Spring clean-up of pavements 605.33 
Picking up and hauling leaves 648.06 
Cleaning alleys 99.03 

$5,628.33 

FLUSHING PAVED STREETS 

Flusher operator $1,045.00 
Gas and oil 475.43 
Maintenance and repair 518.74 
Water used 478.33 


$2,517.50 


Total cost of sweeping and flushing $8,145.83 


The operators on the sweeper and 
flusher report daily the number of miles 
of pavement swept, the gas and oil used 
in the operation, and the time spent in 
cleaning up the machines, oiling and 
greasing, which is charged to main- 





1930 
lighting program in 1933, 1t Is estumatect 
that the cost of street lighting wil be 


7.0 cents out of every tax dollar. 


The 
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in unduly large increase 
the life 
would the expense, 
ind adequate street lighting 1s insurance 
many 


This is not 
one 


but 


Savi ol of persen 


ig 
justily proper 


which several lives, saves 
from serious injury and reduces property 
damage. A survey of the street lighting 
in Cleveland indicates that proper hght- 


ing of all the streets would save 33 lives 


saves 


each year, or 39 per cent of the total 
killed in automobile night accidents 

The foregoing are some of the reasons 
and considerations which led the 
idoption of the five-year program for 4 
comprehensive street-lighting system in 
Schenectady and it is hoped that this de- 
scription may be helpful to civie lead- 
ers in other progressive communities 


to 


From a radio address recently given over 
WGY Schenectady under the AuSPpices f 
Schenectady Bureau of Municipal Research na 

New York State Conference of Mayors and 
Other Municipal Officials 






tenance. The sweeper and flusher oper- 
ate nine hours every day when weather 
conditions are favorable. Since Ann Ar- 
bor is situated where winter and cold 
weather come about December l, it is 
safely figured that the sweeper is laid 
up three four year 
During the winter months all the clean- 
by hand brooming when 


or months each 


ing is done 
possible, 

The cost per mile for street cleaning 
with the sweeper is $160.81, and figur- 
ing in the cost of flushing raises this to 
$232.73 per mile. 

From the sanitary standpoint, the 
system of sweeping pavements with a 
pick-up sweeper and following with a 
flusher has given the most satisfactorv 
results. The small amount of fine dirt 
that is left by the sweeper is flushed di- 
rectly into the storm sewers. We have 
often been asked whether our sewer 
eatch-basins ever get clogged or filled 
up. There are no catch-basins in Ann 
Arbor, as the storm-sewer outlets are 
direct to the main storm 
sewer, and thus far we have had 
clogged inlets. Occasionally one inlet 
will get filled up during a storm, in 
which case the flusher is taken out and 
direct pressure applied to the inlet to 
clean it thoroughly. 


connected 


no 
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Two Imhoff Tanks with Sprinkling Filters 





at Trinidad, Colorado 


HE sewerage system of Trimidad 
ib Colo., is estimated to serve 10,000 

people. There are two outfalls in 
the system, one known as the South Side 
outfall, on the south bank of the Purga 
River, a 1,000 feet 
from the east city limits, and the other 
known as the North Side outfall, north 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railroad, a distance of some 1,500 feet 


tore distance of 


from the northeast city limits 


The sewers comprise 5.420 feet of 6 


inch vitrified sewer tile, 55,880 feet of 
S-inch tile, 34,040 feet of 10-inch tile, 
9,112 feet of 12-inch tile, 14,294 feet of 


15-inch tile and 120 feet of 
brick and 
nd 13 flush-tanks 


16-inch tile, 


with 265 conerete manholes 


Sewage Treatment Plants 

There are two separate sewage treat- 
ment units, one at the North Side outfall 
and the other at the South Side outfall. 
Each plant consists of an Imhoff tank, a 
sprinkler and filter house, a sludge bed 
and a chlorination house 
mainly domestic with only a. slight 
amount of industrial and trade wastes 


Sewage is 


The Imhoff tank in each unit is a two- 
story hydrolytic tank, having a length of 
37 feet 6 inches, a width of 24 feet 6 
inches, and a total height of 29 feet. All 
portions of the tank below the sewage 
line are constructed of reinforced con- 
crete. Each tank is equipped with wwo 
siphon chambers 20 feet in height and 
4 feet in diameter, which remove the 
digested sludge from the Imhoff tank to 
the sludge bed. At present the sprinkler 
bouse is in operation an average of 
about once every 40 minutes, spraying 
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sor se EK. " 


Ciry AND County ENGINEER 
the clear effluent from the Imhoff tank 
lhe period of detention of the sludge in 
tank is about 90 days, at 
time it is removed to the sludge bed 
The sprinkler and filter house in each 
unit is 52 feet 3 inches wide by 101 feet 
in length It has a filter bed depth vo! 
§ feet, with 3 feet of stones 6 to 8 inches 


each which 


in diameter at the bottom, covered by 2 
feet of crushed gravel varying in diam 
io 6 inches, and topped by 


eter from 2 
} feet of coke breeze varying in size from 
Vy to lM inches 

lhere are four separate sprinkler lines 
from the main line in each sprinkler 
house, each line being equipped with 
twenty Taylor nozzles, making a total oi 
80 nozzles in each house. 

The filter house sub-drains under the 
filter bed consist of 6-inch vitrified sewer 
tile with open joints, with the bottom 
of the bells broken off and laid longi- 
tudinally on 36-inch centers. These 
drains empty into a transverse concrete 
drain outside the filter house, thence 
leading into the chlorinating house. At 
present the chlorinating house is not 
used, the clear liquid effluent being by- 
passed around it into the Purgatoire 
River. It is a building 10 feet square 
and 9 feet in height, having a sump 8 
feet in depth and 3 feet wide, containing 


chlorinating control apparatus and 
chlorine tanks with diffusers 
Sludge Beds 

The sludge bed in each unit has a 
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SOUTH SIDE DISPOSAL PLANT 


VIEW OF NORTH SIDE DISPOSAL PLANT FROM THE NORTHEAST, SHOWING SOUTH 
SIDE PLANT ACROSS THE VALLEY 





LAYOUT OF THE TWO SEWAGE TREAT 
MENT PLANTS AT TRINIDAD, COLO. 


depth of 3 feet 6 inches, a width of 20 
feet and a length of 50 feet. It is con- 
structed of concrete and is made up of 
6-inch vitrified sewer tile extending 
longitudinally through the center of the 
tank at the bottom, covered by a 9-inch 
layer of gravel and a 9-inch layer of 
sand on top. Each unit is designed to 
take care of a population of 10,000. The 
average daily flow at the South Side 
plant at present is 1.6 second-feet 
throughout the year and at the North 
Side plant 1.3 second-feet. The maxi- 
mum daily flow is 1.9 second-feet from 
the South Side plant and 1.5 second-feet 
from the North Side plant. 

The sludge is disposed of by removal 
from the vicinity of the plant and dump- 
ing where most convenient, dumping 
into the river being prohibited. Farm- 
ers and gardeners near the plants use 
all the dried sludge and report excellent 
results. Many home owners in the city 
secure the sludge for fertilization of 
flower gardens, 


Operation 
One man is constantly employed to 
take care of the Imhoff tanks and sew- 
age treatment units at both plants, any 
additional help being secured from the 
water-works department of the city. 





Profits from Highway Construction 














IN THE PROVINCE OF COCHIN-CHINA, 
WHERE THERE ARE 3,600 MILES OF 
ROADS EQUAL TO THOSE FOUND 
ANYWHERE 


HEN the French engineers 
\ \ started to construct highways 

in Indo-China they gave seri- 
ous consideration in their surveys to fu- 
ture tourist trade and to motor trans- 
portation of native products, resulting 
in an unusual highway system in that 
corner of the world. Today, the existing 
9,6u0 miles of motor roads can all be 
called “good roads”; economical in up- 
keep and for transportation, and highly 
pleasurable for touring. Probably the 
main incentive behind their construction 
was a military purpose, but all other 
are profiting from the engineering 
and foresight applied. 


uses 


skill 


Truck Haulage Increases 


Hand in hand with highway develop- 
ment has been that of agriculture, and 
at present a large percentage of the 
1,600,000 tons of rice and the 50,000 
tons of maize for export is transported 
by motor truck to the ports of loading 
or to the railways for transshipment. In 
addition, the rubber plantations are in- 
creasing in acreage and tonnage, the 
mines are constantly expanding, and 
each has a direct, bearing on highway 
tresenortation and lasting construction. 

France, fer which Indo-China is a 


in Indo-China 
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Motor 
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roads continuously 
and busses; 
phants, all for 
freight 


buffalo ca 
passenge! l] 
service, In fact, for the tourist 
trade there is keen competition among 
the three 
Highways Essential Rail 


to Complete 
Transportation 


The 1,233.6 miles of railroads are sti! 
incomplete, and motor transportation 1s 
often necessary to go from one ra 
The 
entire country is in the monsoon belt, 
necessitating good motor roads to meet 
this condition of missing rail links. The 
progress of motor-car development has 
been so steady that there is now an 
automobile in use for nearly every 0.6 
mile of highway. This is particularly 
true in the province of Cochin-China, 
where there are 3,600 miles of roads 
equal to those found anywhere. Motor 
service has become highly developed on 
account of the tourist traffic, which is 
bringing an ever-increasing income to 
the territory, and those who traverse thx 
highway from Pnompeh to Kep are in- 
variably loud in their praises of the mag- 
nificent boulevard which de- 


road’s end to another’s beginning 


has been 


with the 
where the 


the envy of the 


Trott 
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development 


motor use, as neither 


connection with the highway 
that of a 
subventioned motor service was created 


for the protection of 


program, state 


tourists, and to 
provide adequate service 

The native population has been very 
slow to adopt modern methods, and the 
French officials and men are 
trying to overcome this for the further 
development of the interior through 
creating model rice farms, maize planta- 
tions, and other improved industries 
Several hundred thousand acres are in- 
cluded in new agricultural projects just 
being completed, which now require an 


business 





THE NATIVE POPULATION HAS BEEN SLOW TO ADOPT MODERN METHODS 


Business men are trying to overcome this by further development of roads to the interior. 
American-built trucks on a newly built road are shown in the photograph 
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extension of the highways to provide 
transportation lanes for crops. 


Tourist Value of Roads 


On every hand in Indo-China one is 
impressed by the fact that the’ French 
engineers gave exceptional consideration 
to the tourist value of the roads. At 
Haiphong, on the Bay of Along, the 
boulevards have all been planned to lure 
the traveler to reside awhile and spend 
his money. In addition, they took into 
consideration the natural resources and 
their development, and future applica- 
tion of motor highways. This was neces- 
sary to a certain extent to attract col- 
onists and officials for French commer- 
cial and industrial interests to make 
their homes in the Orient under condi- 


tions which would create a desire to re- 
main 


Profit in First-Class Highways 


The climate of Indo-China is inter- 
tropical, damp and hot, and highways 
have become a necessary adjunct to 
health, especially on nights when every- 
one is gasping for breath and motoring 
is the only relief. All these climatic con- 
ditions had their part in the planning 
ind construction of the highways, a con- 
dition not often taken into considera- 
tion in other corners of the world. It 
was costly at the start to construct high- 
ways for three distinct types of trans- 
port, none of which can have the right- 
of-way, and with varying loads that 
test road foundations, but France is 


profiting today from every dollar ex- 
pended on the construction. The United 
States is gaining a share through the im- 
portation of automobiles, trucks and 
busses, which have found favor over 
many types of European cars. This 
also applies to road-making machinery, 
although modern equipment of this 
character is often deserted by the con- 
tractors when native labor is plentiful. 

The highway development in Siam 
combined with that of Indo-China now 
promises international connecting links 
which, in a few years, will provide con- 
tinuous highways from Hanoi to Singa- 
pore, and thence with the development 
of the Indian roads now planned, a 
transcontinental motor route with its 
ultimate terminus in European capitals. 


Proportional Representation Critically Analyzed 


ROPORTIONAL _ representation 
Pp has had a considerable experience 
in Europe, and twenty-five cities 
in the United States and Canada have 
had some practice with in the last two 
decades. The discussion in America of 
its merits has, however, remained in the 
realm of theory and it has been largely 
ex parte, The opponents of P. R. have 
been the intrenched political machine. 
They have opposed it largely because it 
is new to them and they feared it. Often 
their arguments, if any, have been puerile 
ind their opposition the best, or most 
effective, argument in its favor. Professor 
Joseph P. Harris, of the University of 
Wisconsin, has made a careful study of 
its practical results. His conclusions, 
published as a supplement to the May 
National Municipal Review, will be of 
interest to all charter makers. 
Professor Harris finds little justifica- 
tion for the claim that P. R. increases 
the effectiveness of votes. His statistical 
analysis reveals very little superiority 
for P. R. over election under the ward 
and at large systems, except where sec- 
ond or later choices are added. He 
queries whether the voter whose candi- 
date is defeated is unrepresented. The 
claims as to the representative character 
of P. R. councils he finds confused and 
contradicting, but he concludes that they 
ere in substantial measure justified. He 
finds that P. R. neither stimulates nor 
checks racial, religious or party voting 
or voting generally. “A good adminis- 
tration and general satisfaction” he 
sagely adds, “are not conducive to heavy 
voting.” Perhaps his most damaging 
conclusion is that few voters understand 
the system and that it is unpopular witha 


them. He quotes Newton D. Baker as 
saying: “There are said to be a few peo- 
ple in Cleveland who understand the sys- 
tem, but I must confess that I have not 
been able to find them.” Dr. Harris’ 
survey has been painstaking and un- 
prejudiced. His conclusions are worth 
considering. He says, in part: 


Citizenship Backing Needed 


“It is a mistake to assume that propor- 
tional representation, or any other elec- 
toral device, will of itself revolutionize 
the political life of a community. Pro- 
portional representation facilitates the 
election of the real leaders of a city to the 
city council, works with absolute fairness 
to the various groups in the election, guar- 
antees minority representation as well as 
majority control, and, most important of 
all makes it feasible for non-partisan citi- 
zens interested in securing good govern- 
ment to form a civic organization which 
will draft capable candidates and secure 
their election. No method of election can 
do other than choose from the candidates 
who stand, and if the candidates are in- 
capable, the councilmen will be unsatis- 
factory. Where P. R. has been a decided 
success, a Charter Committee (Cincin- 
nati), Charter Commission (Hamilton), 
Civic Government Association (Calgary), 
or Progressive Government Association 
(Cleveland in the last election) has been 
formed to make it a success. 

“No city of any considerable size can 
hope to have, except for brief periods, a 
council consisting of the real leaders of 
the city, without some organization of this 
kind. No self-respecting organization, 
economic or social, holds an election with- 
out making use of a nomination commit- 
tee. Heretofore, the political parties have 
been the nominating committee, with re- 
sults satisfactory to the party organiza- 


tions. Under the ward system of election 
it is quite out of the question for a civic 
organization to function effectively in 
drafting satisfactory candidates for the 
council. Under the election-at-large meth- 
od it is ordinarily impracticable, for unless 
the civic organization can secure a major- 
ity of all votes cast from the very start, it 
will secure no representation in council, 
and cannot survive. Capable candidates 
cannot be drafted for public office with- 
out a pretty definite assurance that they 
will stand a good chance to be elected. 
Under P. R. a non-partisan citizens’ or- 
ganization is sure of securing some repre- 
sentation, from the very start, and this 
makes it possible to persuade outstand- 
ing persons to run for office.” 


Small Councils Advocated 


Dr. Harris proposes a return to the 
original Hare quota, which is simply 
the number of votes cast divided by 
the number of positions to be filled. Li 
there are nine councilmen to be elected, 
the quota is one-ninth of the total vote. 
This is easily explained and easily un- 
derstood and remembered. The average 
voter can see some sense to this. He 
also endorses the proposed Philadelphia 
charter -which provides that as soon as 
a candidate receives the quota, he shall 
be declared elected, and no further votes 
shall be counted for him. The order in 
which the precincts are counted wouid 
be determined by lot. Proportional rep- 
resentation, he proposes, should be re- 
christened as choice voting. His most 
important recommendation is that city 
councils be kept small, no matter what 
device is used. “Large councils,” he 
says (and rightly, we think), “do not 
attract first-class candidates.” 

—JOSEPH McGOLDRICK. 











A Check-List for the County Commissioner and Engineer to Use to Determine the Effective- 
ness of the County’s Maintenance Equipment 


ABOR is no longer the dominant 
9 factor in road maintenance. 

of the most outstanding develop- 
ments of maintenance repair work in 
recent years is the tremendous increase 
in the use of motorized equipment. The 
laborer with his pick and shovel and 
wheelbarrow, and the farmer with his 
horses and mules, have almost given up 
This 
increase in the amount of equipment op- 
erated by any present-day county high- 
way maintenance organization was dis- 
report 


the field to motorized machines. 


cussed admirably in the recent 
of the Sub-Committee on Equip- 
ment of the County Highway 
Officials Division of the Ameri- 
can Road Builders’ Association; 
E. L. Gates, County Superinten- 
dent of Highways,* DuPage 
County, Wheaton, Ill., Chairman. 


The Power Grader 


The power grader occupies the 
place of major importance among 
recent developments in road- 
maintenance equipment. This 
machine is in reality a combina- 
tion of the conventional blade 
grader and_ gasoline motive 
power which reduces by half the 
labor needed for operation. Al- 
though the power grader can be 
used to good advantage in the 
maintenance of earth or gravel 
surfaces, it has not yet proved 
satisfactory for actual grading 
yperations except in light work 
and under favorable conditions. 

There are several types of the 
power or motor grader in use 
today, which differ principally 
in the type of traction provided, 
the Iccation of the scarifier and 
the position of the operator's 
seat. The traction may be either 
wheel or crawler type. For or- 
dinary maintenance work, the 
wheel type is the more practical. 
The crawler track is recom- 
mended only on earth roads 
which become slippery after each 
rain, since this type of track in- 
volves additional expense, both 
in the purchase price and in the 
cost of upkeep. The other items 
of difference in the various makes 
on the market consist principally 
of minor variations in design 
which are of comparatively small 
importance. 

The greatest measure of success 


One 


in county road systems—and this applies 
particularly where funds are short—is 
found where the old 7- and 8-foot ma- 
chines pulled by horses or mules have 
been replaced with the power grader 


for depreciation, has been estimated at 
$16, and one machine will take care of no 
15 to 30 miles of road, depending on 
width and traffic. This 
count of the elimination of the many ac- 
cidents, sometimes fatal, where team 
patrols are hit by passing vehicles. 

In addition to being an efficient ma 


Motorized Maintenance for County Highways 


equipment, and it 
The cost per day, allowing 20 per cent ght snow removal 
There is a 
w on the market with four instead of 
two rear wheels. It 
takes no ac- has 


ground, 


\ 


more 


light-weight 








Sound Advice 


1. In the purchase of equipment, the best 
policy is to buy on merit and the reliabil- 
ity of the manufacturer. The cheapest is 
seldom the best. “Buy the best equipment 
and hire the best operators.” 

2. The motor patrol grader shows con- 
siderable economy over teams. 

3. Trucks, almost without exception, will 
do the hauling cheaper than teams. 

4. For the production and hauling of 
materials, the contract system will gener- 
ally prove more economical than the pur- 
chase of equipment and operation by 
county officials. 

5. Expensive equipment should not be 
purchased unless it will work sufficient 
days in the year to more than pay for it- 
self. 

6. Neither trucks nor rollers should be 
used as tractors. 

7. The trend is toward the use of heavier 
tractors with greater power, entailing 
larger and stronger road graders. 

8. Tractors of the wheel type are more 
economical under good road conditions, 
but caterpillars are more capable of per- 
forming where wheel types are helpless. 
In other words, use wheel type for surface 
work and caterpillar for earth moving. 

9. Equipment for narrow county and 
township roads is limited as to width on 
account of traffic and narrow bridges. 

10. Frequent inspection in the field by a 
competent traveling mechanic is one way 
to get the most out of equipment; another 
is the enforcement of the policy of having 
one man only operate the same machine: 
and another is the practice of greasing and 
inspecting at the end of each day’s work. 

11. Those counties stand out where all 
road machinery is kept clean, in good re- 
pair and neat in appearance. 
















chine for keeping a smooth surface on 
gravel and stone roads, the power grader 
ean do much of the work on shoulders 
ind ditches without the help of larger 


is well adapted to 


dual-drive motor grader 
that it 


solter 


is claimed 


power and works in 


Elevating Grader 


elevating grader has 
been found particularly adapted 
ditches in 
where the topography is not too 
rough. The material excavated 
is loaded directly dump- 
trucks and deposited on fills 
where needed at about half the 
cost of any other method 


for cleaning sections 


into 


Road Drags 


It is a far ery from the split- 
log drag to some of the elaborate 
heavy road hones or planers now 
in use. 
will take the place of the long, 
heavy drag for making smooth 
and keeping smooth untreated 


t tea 


No piece of equipment 


surlaces 


It is an importar 
ture in the scheme of road main- 
conducted by 


tenance many 
ccunties, 

From New Mexico, “where 
funds are short and roads are 
long,” comes a report of good 


results with a special high-speed 
maintainer with V blades at 30 
degrees, and straight 
built that it can be pulled at 10 
to 12 miles per hour, and more 


bl ides so 


under favorable conditions with- 
out chatter It 


two such 


is claimed that 
pulled by 


trucks can ec ver SO to 120 miles 


machines 


a day 


Connecticut uses a steel drag 


for smoothing bituminous mac- 
idam roads as part ol the opera- 
bituminous 


tion of applying a 


surtace treatment. It consists of 
I-beams 10 feet in 


{-inch cutting teeth 


two steel 

length with 
on the forward stretcher and cut- 
ting edges on three otber stretch- 
ers, the total weight being 1,600 
pounds. Great results in smooth- 


er macadam surfaces are credited 
to this machine. 
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The Air-Compressor 

The air-compressor mounted on a 
high-speed chassis is one of the handiest 
pieces of equipment found on mainte- 
nance work. The possibilities for de- 
velopment of tools to enlarge the service 
given by compressed air are indeed great. 
In addition to the conventional jack- 
hammer paving breaker, riveting ham- 
mer, drill, chisel and saw, we have the 
paint spray and sand-blast machines, 
the concrete pavement surfacer for cut- 
ting down high spots on concrete pave- 
ments, the hand finisher for removing 
form marks from concrete surfaces, the 
light, portable air hoist, and other ap- 
plications of air power. The pneumatic 
tamper consolidates back-fill that could 
not be touched with hand tampers, and 
one man with it will do ten times as 
much work as by hand. Paving break- 
ers will enable one man to do five times 
as much work as possible with a pick 


Crushing Plants 


Although crushing plants built up of 
several individual units have been in 
use for years in connection with the 
utilization of gravel or stone deposits, 
we have now a simplification and com- 
bination of these various units into what 
is in reality a complete plant mounted 
on wheels and in this way made readily 
portable without any dismantling being 
necessary. The elimination of expense 
in connection with the setting-up of the 
plant, together with a more economical 
operating cost, makes the use of this 
unit advisable where a considerable 
amount of material must be produced 
from several different pit or quarry lo- 
cations. 

These units have a capacity of 150 to 
300 cubic yards of gravel per day, and 
cost, together with power and power 
drag scraper, from $12,000 to $13,000. 

There is a small combined tractor 
crusher outfit now being manufactured 
for crushing material dumped along the 
road where required. It has a capacity 
of 50 to 70 cubic yards per day and can 
be moved quickly and without dis- 
mantling. 


Tracks and Tractors 

Nothing has ever happened to so 
much promote the use of equipment on 
highways, especially the use of trucks, 
as the distribution of the large amount 
of surplus war equipment. This surplus 
of trucks led to many ordinarily uneco- 
nomic practices, such as using trucks 
where tractors were more suitable. And 
that is being done even today in some 
instances. Trucks have practically ban- 
ished team hauling from our highways, 
because they do the job for less money. 
And conditions, as reported from many 
localities, indicate that with the low 
prices hauling contractors are offering, 
counties cannot afford to do anything 


but contract their hauling rather than 
buy trucks for that purpose. 

Recent developments in connection 
with motor trucks are the three-way 
dump body—dual drive rear wheels— 
the general use of the electric starter, 
four-wheel brakes, closed bodies and 
other refinements which originally ap- 
peared on passenger cars. 

There was a time when extremely 
heavy equipment was very popular for 
general hauling work; but within the 
past few years there has been a pro- 
nounced trend towards lighter, high- 
speed equipment. On the other hand, 
the trend in the tractor field has been 
in favor of the larger units. Many coun- 
ties have made the mistake in the past 
of purchasing too small a tractor. 

The back sloper is recommended be- 
cause wider ditches are secured, surplus 
dirt may be pulled in or pushed out as 
needed, and cutting the ditch back slope 
prevents filling-up of the ditch. 


Power Shovels 

The use of gasoline power, which was 
practically limited to propelling vehicles 
a few years ago, has now been adapted 
to practically every power need in the 
highway maintenance field. The steam 
shovel held out a long time, but now is 
hopelessly outnumbcred. 

Very few counties can afford to own 
a power shovel of large capacity. For- 
tunately, however, shovels of %4- to %4- 
cubie yard capacity have now been per- 
fected. They are decidedly superior to 
any other piece of equipment for mov- 
ing slides; cutting off points to increase 
sight distance; and for other operations 
connected with routine maintenance 
work. And, not their least advantage, 
they can be moved without ruining 
pavements and breaking down bridges. 


Miscellaneous Equipment 


Many pieces of equipment excellent 
for repair work are as follows: 

The one- or two-sack concrete mixer 
equipped with automatic measuring de- 
vice on high-speed chassis for quick 
movement from place to place. 

Conveying and handling equipment, 
such as belt conveyors, which are low in 
cost, considering their high capacity, 
suitable for unloading railroad cars; one 
kind that requires no pit under the 
track; and also for handling material in 
pits and quarries. 

The shaker feeder for belt conveyor 
feeding a crusher. , 

One-man operated drag lines capable 
of handling material for 10 cents per 
cubic yard up to 600 feet. 

Highway mowers, heavier and more 
suitable for the trying conditions of road 
work. 

A light and compact tank-car heater, 
quick in action, using kerosene and re- 


1930 


quiring but a smal supply of water per 
day. 


Care of Equipment 


One standard complaint against the 
policy of the public’s owning equipment 
is the allegation that too often it receives 
poor care and protection from the ele- 
ments. 

With this in mind, wise administrators 
take great pains to train men in the 
proper handling and best method of 
keeping equipment in condition. Schools 
are frequently held for this purpose.’ So 
often it is true that complaints against 
a piece of equipment can be traced, not 
to faults in the equipment itself, but to 
abuse or misuse by untrained operators. 

As a safety measure, it is the custom 
in some localities to paint highway 
equipment a bright orange color and 
display plenty of flags and warning signs 
to protect the workman, the traveler and 
the machine. 

As a matter of sound business policy, 
a cost record of equipment operation 
should be kept. A schedule of rentals 
based upon mileage, character of work, 
size and life of equipment is frequently 
used. This daily rental includes both 
operation and replacement expenses. 
One system of cost distribution was de- 
scribed in THe American Crry for July, 
1929. 

The necessity of periodic inventory of 
all equipment is acknowledged by every- 
one. 

Some one person must be made re- 
sponsible for each piece of equipment 
and there must be frequent inspections 
by men competent to detect defects. A 
traveling field mechanic, well trained, 
has been found a great help in this re- 
gard. 

The County Garage 


J. F. Coleman, of Georgia, recom- 
mends this equipment for a county ga- 
rage: 


Burning-in stand (for light motors) 
Two spindle motor-driven drill presses 
. Air-compressor 

Every wheel and brush motor-driven 
Paint spraying outfit 

Cylinder hone (motor-driven) 

Electric drill 

. Blacksmith’s forge and anvil 

All necessary small tools and equipment 


SSM rS SPS 


Any county that owns only a few 
pieces of equipment is not so poor that 
as a matter of good business it should 
not provide a shop of some kind with a 
good mechanic. 


Summary 

An engineer and a contractor were- 
looking down on the million-dollar dis- 
play of equipment at the Road Show of 
the American Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion. Said the engineer, “What would 
some of our old-time contractors say, if 
they could come back and look at all. 
























this equipment?” And the contractor, 
no doubt filled with worries about the 
next season, remarked: “What I was 
wondering about is what a fellow would 
do who owned it all and had no job on 
which to put it to work.” 

And that is a good point for county 
officials to keep in mind when consider- 
ing the purchase of expensive equipment. 

And yet, more and more equipment is 
displacing labor and as a general rule 
the newly developed equipment does the 
job more economically. Not the leas 
advantage is found in keeping down the 
number of public employees. 

We have seen the horse and the mul 
and the equipment designed for their 
use practically eliminated from the high 
way. We have seen hand labor to a very 
large degree displaced in construction 
operations, and that very thing is com 
ing with great rapidity on maintenance 
and repair work. 

The quality and design of road ma- 
chinery has reached high standards of 
excellence. The time was when much 
trouble arcse from the fact that the 
manufacturer did not have real prac- 
tical knowledge of the work the machine 
had to do. Today, however, complaints 
about equipment can generally be traced 
to abuse or misuse by incompetent op- 
erators rather than to imperfect design 
or poor materials. 

In general, maintenance equipment 
must be lighter and placed on high- 
speed running-gear. And there has been 
much improvement in this respect. Of 
interest along this line we find the 
adaptation of roller bearings to prac- 
tically every bearing point where the 
use of them is advantageous. We now 
have roller bearings carrying motor 
erankshafts, camshafts, and _ grader 
wheels, and in many other places where 
their use cuts down friction and elim- 
inates trouble. 

The adaptation of rubber tires to 
mowing machines, tar-kettles, graders, 
tractors and many other kinds of equip- 
ment is another recent development 
which has lengthened the life of equip- 
ment as well as increasing its efficiency. 

We are doing more and more main- 
tenance work in winter. This is because 
our roads are used more in winter than 
formerly. Note the popularity of the 
closed car and the increased use of the 
motor truck in business. This means 
that we must provide greater protection 
against the elements for operators of 
trucks and graders and for engineers and 
superintendents whe must drive long 
distances in all kinds of weather. 

After all, equipment can never take 
the place of good judgment and loyalty 
on the part of the men in a road organi- 
zation. It is well to remember, however, 
that intelligent and sympathetic treat- 
ment of both will bring big returns in 
well-kept roads. 


THE 
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a History 
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HE development plan for the old 
South Reservoir in Central Park, 
New York City, prepared by the New 
York Chapter of the American Society 
of Landscape Architects, represents an act 
of “sympathy and loyalty to the purpose 
of the Park Department,” and a splendid 
public welfare service on the part of a 
distinguished professional organization. 
The long-abandoned reservoir was a 
part of the old Croton water-supply sys- 
tem. Its inclusion in the original park de- 
sign was not feasible, and it has therefore 
remained, with its enclosing walls and 
embankments projecting obtrusively 
above the surrounding areas of the park 
for a length of seven blocks. Through 
efforts of Park Commissioner Walter R. 
Herrick and other officials, the site of 
the reservoir was some time ago made pos- 
sible for park use, and has been partially 
filled. Several schemes were prepared 
for treatment of the site, and were sub- 
mitted to the New York Chapter, Ameri- 
can Society of Landscape Architects. This 
body was unable to give official sanction 
to any of the plans. Thereupon Commis- 
sioner Herrick quite consistently requested 
that it suggest what was the ideal treat- 
ment. This the society volunteered to do 
at its own expense. 


Just how such a group prepared a com- 
posite expression in graphic form of the 
best judgment of its members, is interest- 
ing. Volunteers were called for, and each 
was asked to prepare a preliminary study 
expréssing his own ideas as to the treat- 
ment of the area. These were all pre- 
sented for inspection and discussion by the 
membership, and a program for further ef- 
forts was prepared. Six teams, or com- 
mittees, were organized, and each left free 
to prepare a plan in accordance with the 
program. As a result of these six plans, a 
definite scheme of design was decided 
vpon, and the responsibility for the final 
plan was assigned to a committee. 

The essential feature of the scheme 
finally evolved is an oval meadow, slightly 
depressed, approximately 1,300 feet long 
and 800 feet wide. The whole is to be in 
harmony with the surrounding park design, 
readily accessible to pedestrians and pas- 
sengers from motor vehicles, and for use 
by persons of all ages, although primarily 
@ recreation center for the young. The 
committee responsible for this final plan 
was headed by A. F. Brinderhoff, and in- 
ciuded Gilmore D. Clarke, director of de- 
sign, Clarence Fowler, John R. Vrinley, 
Armistead Fitzhugh, and Alfred Geiffert, 
Jr., President of the New York Chapter. 
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John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Offers New York City 






$15,000,000 56-Acre Park and Art Museum 


BEAUTIFUL, partially wooded 
A park of 56 acres in the north- 
ernmost section of Manhattan 
Island, New York City, a park which 
would have for the central motif of its 
rchitectural design a splendid Gothic 
Museum of Art surrounded by its own 
ippropriately laid-out grounds—this is 
of the ambitions of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., for his native city. He made 
completely realizable in June when 
he placed Mayor James J 
Walker a practical and concrete pro- 
posal to give the tract of land and to 
finance its development according to an 
wecompanying preliminary plan. Also 
vecompanying the offer was a resoiution 
already adopted the Board of 
Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum 
(rt Mr. Rockefeller’s of- 
of the new building for its Gothic 
Both the Mayor and the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
have passed favorably upon the whole 
] roposal. The final 
leading to the city’s definite official ac- 
ceptance will not be taken for several 
months, No thought is entertained, 
however, of material arising, 
or ol greatly delayed acceptance 


one 


before 


by 


ol! 
le! 


collections 


accepting 


necessary steps 


obstacles 


The value of the land, including land- 
scaping, is estimated at $12,000,000. The 
new building and four-acre site for the 
Metropolitan Museum branch would 
cost somewhere between $3,000,000 and 
$4,000,000. 

The general landscape plan for the 





THE PROPOSED MUSEUM BUILDING 


park, as prepared by Olmsted Brothers, 
ot Brookline, Mass., 
low. The museum location, as indicated, 
is On an eminence overlooking surround- 
ing areas. The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art some years ago took over The Clois- 
ters, a medieval building brought from 
southern Europe by the sculptor, George 
Gray Barnard, and with it, Mr. Bar- 
nard’s fine collection of Gothic art, which 
it housed. This is the only branch mu- 
seum in the country. It is much too 
stnall to house advantageously the Mu- 
seum’s whole collection of Gothic art: 
and Mr. Rockefeller, who has a constant 
and thoughtful in the city’s 
art treasures, has long cherished plans 
for more commodious quarters for this 


Is repre duced he- 


interest 


collection. Architectural drawings have 
been prepared for a structure which will 
provide such quarters. The architect’s 
drawing of the main entrance, as repro- 
duced at the top of this page, is suffi- 
cient that it is the donor’s 
intention to provide a building conceived 
in a spirit completely appropriate to the 
age whose treasures it would house. 

Mr. Rockefeller has long owned the 
proposed park land. Twice before, in 
former administrations, it has been of- 
fered to the city with provisions which 
the city did not find acceptable. Fort 
Tryon, of historic Revolutionary signifi- 
cance, is within the boundaries, and a 
proposal has been made to call the 
whole area Tryon Park. 


to suggest 
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ROM a condition of dependence 

upon purchased power for about 

two-thirds of the electrical energy 
distributed, the Hamilton municipal 
electric system has turned to generation 
of all of its power, with the 
best-equipped and most mu- 
nicipal electric plants operating 1n the 
Mid-West. This has been accomplished 
under the leadership of City Manager R 
P Price 


Generated power formerly cost more 


one ol 


efficient 


per kilowatt - hour than purchased 
power; but for 1929, the first year 
of operation of the new plant, the 


was 0.65-cent 


cost per kwh 
whereas for the preceding year the cost 
of purchased power was 1.44 cents per 
kwh. Taking account of and 
other capital charges, the 1928 figure for 
total cost of power consumed, 


generated, 


interest 


whether 
generated or purchased, was about 3 
per kwh., whereas in 
2 cents 


cents 1929 it was 
Construction of the new plant began 
early in November of 1927. Actual oj 
eration was started on January 5, 1929 
with two 3,000-kilowatt units. On No- 
vember 15, 1929, a third unit was com- 
eted, of 7,500-kw. capacity. With this 
additional turbine a stand-by services 
formerly furnished by the Union Gas « 
Electric Co. was eliminated, a saving to 
the city of $36,000 a vear At the pres- 
ent time the capacity of the generating 
equipment installed is 13,500 kw., or 16, 
S75 kilovolt-amperes at 80 per cent 
factor. The total the 
plant’s erection, about $1,212,000, ex 
real estate and interest 


power cost of 


clusive of dur- 
ing construction, is equivalent to a unit 
cost of $90 per kilowatt, or $72 per kva 
This is a low cost compared to other 
plants of similar design 

The power-plant building is of strictly 
fireproof construction. The building 
frame is of structural steel, and the 
walls are of brick and steel sash. All 
doors and stairways are of 
struction. 


metal 
Ample light is provided by 
the steel sash and the copper and wire- 
glass skylights over the turbine and 
boiler rooms. Reinforced concrete slabs 
are used for the rcof decks, with a layer 
of cork to prevent condensation. In the 
turbine room, a 25-ton motor-operated 
Niles overhead traveling crane is used 
for the handling of heavy equipment. 


con- 


Boiler Equipment 
Four 500-horsepower Stirling water- 
tube bcilers are now installed, each of 
which is designated for 350 pounds 
steam pressure, and equipped with su- 


in Half 


By 
JOHN E. NORTHWAY 
SECRETARY-MANAGER, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
HAMILTON, OHIO 


perheaters. To insure low maintenan« 
ind economical « peration, the fur 


; 
COsLS 


naces were constructed with iy 


bustion space and are lined with ste¢ 


mixture 


rai Com 
relractory blocks Diamor 
of eight element 
provided for cleaning tubes \ 
chimney, 260 feet 
inches 


soot blow¢ rs, 


high, and 9 
inside diameter at the top, h 
constructe d 


and 


Lo prov ad 
deliver the burned 


a height as not to be 


been 
draft 
Ss ich 


onrectionand 


to the neighborhood 


Coal is delivered to the plant in ho} 
per-bottom cars on a siding of the B. & 
©. railroad Coal-handling « julpment 

is installed to handle thx rom t] 


rs directly to the boilers, or to fi 


storage An overhead storag 150 
ons is provided in the bceiler hous 
hile 12,000 tons can be stored in the 
storage field Coal is reclaimed trom 
the field by a drag scraper system 


The boiler rooms are so construct 
is to permit the installation of air pri 
heaters with their fans for all four 
An addition to the boiler r 
uuse four 


ers. 
ha more boilers can be mad 
Westing 


a comparatively LOV COS 
},.750-kva. and one 9,375-kva 
house turbo-generators are installed 
time, each with direct-con 
nected exciter. \ 


the present 


spare steam turbine 
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Hamilton’s New Plant Cuts Electric Costs 


set Ss prov led or eserve 
Cooling water for the surface con 
nsers is obtained from the river. The 


ter flows by gravity to the 


concrete 


from which it is pumped 
ugh the condensers to the discharge 
latter the water returns 
gravity to the river at a point down 
stream from the intake. Two traveling 
ter screens are installed for 
lating water 
pumps are equipped 


drive, a 


1 dual motor and a steam 
rine Tw condensate pumps ire 
provided for each condenser one mo 
driven and one steam-turbine 
ven 
For the purpose of cooling the get 
erators, a ciosed-circult alr-cor ng sys 
m is employed, using a Gr m-Ru 
. r cooler 
With the use of surface condensers, 
Va small amount ol make-up water 
s required for boiler feeding A high- 
ressure double-effect evaporator plant 
Griscom-Russell make, with a high 
heat level vapor condense r has been in 
1 to furnish sufficient distilled 
e! or e-u] irposes nsuring 
er boiler te 
Phe regenerative cycle : used n 
I ng the be r lee iter The m } 
im turbines are bled at two pon 
The condensate is heated in the inte 
| after condensers of the air ejectors 
the low-pressure bleeder heaters 
hich take steam from the lower pres 
sure bleed points of the turbines, and 
n the Elhott de-aerat ng heate! which 
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THE NEW MUNICIPAL POWER-PLANT, HAMILTON, 


OHIO 
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takes steam from th gher ss 

bleed points of the turbines Afte 
passing through the boiler feed pumps 
the boiler feed-water is heated in the 


high heat-level vapor condenser of the 


Three Camer er fee 1] mps ( 
| I I nd one 
I | r ) cate vater 
re ? t 1 r S 
} ‘ rie stor 
' ; } ' , 
\ 
i 
{ y y . 
An s-( g 
ay ’ 
el ( y person! 
, 
| mpl rds at 
T? f 
Electrical Equipment 
: : 
he turbo-generators are three-phas« 
OU-cycie, generating at 6,900 volts w 
grounded neutt Che connections from 
rad erators to DuUusse- consist ol cop 
per bar mounted on bus supports and 
uistalled in compartments 


Che main switchgear consists of West 
inghouse electrically operated oil cit 
cult-breakers which, with their discon 
necting switches, Dusses ind connec- 
nections, are mounted in a cell structuré 
consisting of Zellite, which was erected 
by Deceleco, Inc. The oil circuit-break- 
ers are mounted in the cell room of the 
switchboard bay at turbine floor level 
The house-service switchgear consists of 
electrically 
frame-mounted, oil circuit - breakers 


Westinghouse operated, 











FIRING GALLERY OF THE HAMILTON POWER-PLANT 
Battery of four 50-hp. Stirling boilers equipped with Taylor underfeed stokers 


PARATIVE OPERATION COST OF HAMILTON, OHIO, MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC PLANT 
FOR THE YEARS 1927-1928-1929 
Cost per Kwh. Consumed 








1927 1928 1929 192 1928 1929 
Production cost $196,746 44 $218,604.38 $148,571.15 $.01763 $.01693 $ 00824 
Distr tior 60,055 12 70,803 91 67,917 .43 00538 00548 OO3TE 
ra 23,450 02 32,216.48 33,646 04 00210 002495 00186 
tal operatior $280,251.58 $321,624.77 $250,134 62 $.02511 $.024905 $.01386 
st : 17 5O $ 43.212 50 $ 33,417 49 $ 003576 $.003346 $.00185 
i ‘ ‘ 52 72 60.776 62 50.134 80 00609 004706 00277 
account 44 ‘ 66,105 88 35,300 .60 00336 00279 W195 
8 $461.719 77 $368,987 . 50 038144 035747 20454 
$508,38 $547,993 83 $646,031.10 $ 04555 $ 04308 BY $12 
$8 } $106,280 06 $277,043 60 $.007406 $ 008233 § 8 
: 4,465,275 18.561.000 
| s i 1,845,290 1,418,880 
vh - 14,310,555 19,979,889 Cost per kwh. 
$141,804 75 $ 28.418 IS $.01479 $ 014403 $.0:2 2 
24 76,799 62 120,152 7 O1641 O1719 147 
$196,746 44 $218,604 38 $148,571.15 $.01542 $.01527 $ 007436 
7 11,071,046 14,696,960 kwh. 
{87.00 1,306,313 1,512,010 kwh 
34,313 1,830,500 kwh 
Tot onsumed ) 12,912,620 18,039,470 kwh 
1 ‘ 14,310,555 19,979,880 kwh 
O7 12.912. 620 18.039.470 kwh 
I and transfor 13,708 1,391,93 1,940,410 kwh 
‘ is 9 76 9 43° 
1927 1928 1929 
pera r f ere reve 55 12% 56 62% 88 72% 
Overt ross revenue 28 62 24 66% 18 40% 
} “rs cent of gross revenue 2 oo 16 26° 18 72¢ 42 88% 
Effici I 1 83 52% 90 24 90 57% 
Kwh. ex ption pe ‘ r year 214 248 7 
re $9 77 $10 92 $12 42 
- 1.57 2.04 5.32 
he above per capita ure based on the city of Hamilton having 52,000 population 
( ed in the bas he switch- by a small mctor-generator set. 
board bay Space has been provided in the cell 


The circuit-breakers are controlled by structures for future generators and fu- 
. straight vertical-type switchboard on ture feeders. The cell room, cell struc- 
a gallery in the switchboard bay above ture, switchgear and control board have 
the cell room, overlooking the turbine been so constructed and installed as to 
room. A storage battery has been in- permit expansion to a full double bus, 
stalled for the operation of the oil cir- double breaker installation in the fu- 
cuit-breakers and for furnishing emer- ture. 
gency lighting. The battery is charged All outgoing circuits leave the plant 
underground from a cable room located 
below the cell structure housing the 
main switchgear. 

A galvanized steel outdoor trans- 
forming substation has been installed 
adjacent to the plant. For the present, 
this substation is being used solely as a 
step-down station, stepping the voltage 
down from 6,900 volts to 4,000 volts, 
and the energy is delivered underground 
to the old distributing board in the old 
generating station. 

A galvanized steel outdoor trans- 
made of the present and probable ju- 
ture electric load of the municipal plant, 
with the view of rebuilding and planning 
distribution system construction to meet 
these load requirements as and when 
they may develop. 

Additions will be made to the present 
substation, where the 6,900-volt generat- 
ing voltage will be stepped up to a 
higher voltage for transmission to out- 
lying substations. Energy will be 
transmitted from these outlying substa- 
tions at 4,000 volts. With the installa- 
tion of the outlying substations, the old 
generating station will be used for the 
storage of supplies for the city gas, 
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water and electric properties 

A portion of the old power-plant has 
been converted into a city garage for 
the housing and repairing of all city 
motor equipment. 

The addition of another bay in the 
turbine room will allow for the installa- 
tion of a fourth turbine. The condenser- 
water intake has been designed and 
built for four turbines. The coal-han- 
dling equipment is designed to handle 
coal for a second row of four boilers 

In the building of this plant, The 
Froehlich & Emery Engineering Co., of 
Toledo, Ohio, were employed as engi- 
neers, having complete charge of the 
and construction of all of the 
work, and have been employed as engi- 
neers in the rebuilding of the distribu- 
tion system, 

Striking Changes in Costs, Consumption 
and Revenues 


cesign 


Comparison of operating costs during 
the years 1927, 1928 and 1929, as shown 
in the accompanying table, present an 
interesting testimonial to the efficiency 
cf the municipal plant. 

Net earnings in 1927 were $82,725; in 


1928, $106,280; and in 1929, with the 


new plant in operation, they were $277,- 
043. In 1927 a total of 9,672,107 kwh 
were sold to consumers. This figure 


was boosted to 11,071,046 in 1928, and 
in 1929 it rose to 14,696,960 kwh., a leap 
in consumption in the two years of more 
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MAIN TURBINE ROOM, SHOWING TWO 


3,000 


AND ONE 7,500-KW. WESTINGHOUSE 


TURBO-GENERATORS 


than kwh 
Adjustment of rate 
adding of more 


5.000.000 


s( he auies 


ind the 
industrial consumers 
have reduced the average revenue per 
kwh. consumed from 4.4 cents in 1928 
1929 


to 3.6 cents in The present rate 


hedule graduates from 6% cents 
kwh 

wered further, but the consumers seem 
satisfied for the 


stantial surplus to 


per 


> 


down to one cent tates could be 


city to obtain a sub- 
invest in iImprove- 


ments 


Control of Air Pollution in the City of Akron 


A Valuable Record of Experience and a New Ordinance 


SIDE from the effect of polluted 
air on health, the economic waste 
through smoke is great. Air filled 

with soot and ash adds to the expense of 
every individual, through increased 
laundry and cleaning bills. Decreasing 
the light penetration from the sun 
makes artificial lighting bills much 
higher. Discoloring and injury of build- 
ings places financial burden on building 
owners, and, finally, smoke means wasted 
fuel, and fuel is one thing that we need 
to conserve. 

In the city of Akron, after a careful 
survey, the loss due to smoke and soot 
placed at $3,542,000 in 1923 
Through the efforts of the Smoke Abate 
ment Department this has been gradu- 


was 


ually decreased, until in 1929 it was 
placed at $2,277,000, which means a 
saving in six years of $1,265,000. This 


was made at a cost to the tax- 
payers of $15,000, and under adverse 
conditions, for at no time did the De- 
partment have the support of the people 

As little more could be 
the existing ordinance, and as the De- 
partment of Law had declared the de- 


saving 


done under 


By R. C. DEMARY 


Curer Inspector, BurtpiIna De- 
PARTMENT, AKRON, OHIO 


termining of the density of smoke by 
means of the Ringelmann Chart illegal 
because it did not set up a specific stand- 
ard of measurement, the Department of 
Smoke Abatement undertook to draft an 
entire new ordinance. Expert engineers 


were called in and information was 
sought from 29 cities active in smoke 
batement work. As a result, a new ord 


nance was drafted, presented to Couns 
nd passed on May 6, 1930. It is ki 
the Heating and Fuel Barning Equ 
ment Ordinance, instead of the Si 
Ordinance. The Smoke Department 
bolished as well as the term “Sm 
Inspector,” which is n 
iould be done a | 
\ new department has bee 
hich will operate under the S yD 
rtment and in con! h 
Department of Building Inspectio1 
be known as the Dey irtme! 
Heating and Fuel Burning Equipm 


The new ordinance has been declared 
1 model by those who have had an Op- 
portunity to analyze its provisions. The 


cld one was simply a smoke prevention 
ordinance and, while it provided a pen- 
ulty clause, the Inspector’s hands were 
read: “Upon 
finding a violation, it shall be the duty 

the Smoke Inspector to report same 

the Department of Law.” No pr 
was made for going further than 


t ed because one section 


Ision 


making the report. Realizing this, the 
l’epartment carried on its work along 
lucation lines with marked sucec 
the time came when more d: 
yn was necessary 
Teaching Smoke Elimination 
In ecarrving on the « 
spe : 1 g 
' , he r . 
, 
e elimi 
Ol I There r ( 
I rn e bet ( ne 
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equipment and on account of the ar- 
bitrary stand taken by the owners 
Akron, like nearly all Mid-Western 


cities, is strictly a warm-air heated city 
Fifty per cent of the smoke and soot in 
the city comes from the private homes 
To overcome this, several thousand 
cards, 8 x 10 inches, were printed, show- 
ing by illustration and wording the 


proper way to fire a hot-air furnace so 
as to eliminate smoke and save fuel. 
These cards were given to the children 
at the schools, with instructions to take 
them home and use every effort to see 









City of Akron 


Permission us hereby granted to 
Location 


Contractor 


Equipped with 
Fuel 


HF =pplicable hereto 


Date 19 


<= 


BE Fk TER EE HME IF HF AE HE EE, 


that the instructions on the card were 
followed out. Reports from those who 
followed the instructions show a fuel 
saving of from 10 to 15 per cent, and 
the system of card distribution was a 
great success. It is the intention of the 
Department in conjunction with the 
School Board to have more cards printed 
and distributed at the opening of the fall 
term. In addition, there will be prizes 
oi five- and ten-dollar gold pieces to the 
scholars that carried out the firing in- 
structions and write the best reports on 
the results obtained. 

The density of smoke in the city of 
\kron is now determined by a smoke 
tester which provides a_ standard of 
measurement. It resembles a telescope, 
and has a means whereby smoked glass 
dises may be inserted to cover a part 
of the lens, thus determining by the 
number on the dise the density of the 
smoke with which the dise blends, 
Smoke of a greater density than that 


‘ “pees are cities in which the 

widening of streets is accom- 
panied by the tearing-down of many fine 
trees without first a well-designed plan 
and adequate appropriations for planting 
as fully as the art of tree planting per- 
mits. It is to be suspected that in many 
eases no thought is given the matter at 
all by the authorities. The pressure is for 
street widening and not for street plant- 
ing, and city officials do what they have 
to do. 





DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SAFETY 


Permit to Build or Reconstruct 
To Build, Reconstruct Power & Heating Plant as Follows: In accordance with Plans and Specifications submitted 


This Permit is revocable at any time by the Chief Smoke Inspector. 
to be construed as a waiver or modification of any of the terms of any ordinance of the City 
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THE UMBRASCOPE, OR STANDARD SMOKE 
TESTER, USED IN AKRON, OHIO 
The glasses are tested photometrically; they 
transmit 40 per cent light and absorb 60 per 
cent of the entering light 


Division of Smoke 


Permit No. 







Nothing herein contained is 


PERMIT AND INSPECTION FORMS 


which will shut off 60 per cent of a flame 
having a lighting power of 16 candles 
will be a violation. 

As a means of securing further evi- 
cence to produce in court if necessary, 
&® motion picture camera is used. This 
camera is a standard make, but has a 
device developed by the Department 
which makes it automatic. When the 
camera is set up, by pressing a button 
a series of pictures may be taken over 
any specified time from 5 to 60 seconds. 
A record of the timing is registered by a 
stop watch. With this there is no ques- 
tion as to the length of time a chimney 
was smoking or the time of day. 

No fuel-burning equipment of any 
kind which may cause smoke or the emis- 
sion of soot, ash or noxious fumes can be 
installed without first meeting the ap- 
proval of the Department and receiving 
a permit. A final inspection must be 
made before a permit will be issued for 
the use of the equipment. This is a 


“Uglification” 


“Yet cities without trees are tawdry, 
ugly, and, indeed, repulsive. The human 
face would not be the same without skin. 
Nor are rural highways any better off 
without the border of trees. To cut these 
down in the widening and straightening 
process and replace them with billboards 
is the last word in human futility. 

“It is the sober truth that street and 
highway improvement which uglifies will 
do more harm than good.” 

These paragraphs are from an editorial 
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MINUTES OF INSPECTION 





check on the installation. 

Two minutes of smoke only will be 
allowed in one fifteen-minute period, and 
six minutes will be allowed in any one 
hour of the twenty-four for the purpose 
of building new fires or cleaning old 
It was thought by some that this 
was rather drastic, but it has been dem- 
onstrated that it can be done and that it 
is being done in several cities. 

The ordinance also gives the Chief In- 
spector and his deputies police power to 
enforce the ordinance. 

The city is divided into eight districts, 


ones. 


RECORD OF INSPECTIONS 
ADDRESS 


ADDRESS 


BETWEEN HOURS OF OISPUS! TION 


and at some central point in each district 
a hard-rubber jar four inches square is 


set up on some roof. This jar contains 
a mixture of water and glycerine to a 
depth of about one inch. Once each 
month these jars are collected, and new 
enes set out. The liquid is evaporated 
and the solid contents weighed and an- 
alyzed. By this means the air pollution 
is determined and just what this pollu- 
tion consists of. 

The time has come when every Ameri- 
can city working under an out-of-date 
smoke abatement ordinance, as most of 
them now are, will have to draft new 
ones which cover not only the emission 
of smoke, but the pollution of the air as 
well. 

In every American city there are or- 
dinances regulating the sale of foodstuffs 
sc that the people are assured of clean, 
wholesome food. It is just as necessary 
that we have clean air to breathe as 
clean food to eat or clean water to drink. 


in The Saturday Evening Post. That is 
significant. It means that a strong, public- 
opinion-forming periodical has taken up 
and transmitted to its millions of readers 
the plea for sparing the roadsides that 
regional planners, landscape architects, the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads, 
and other individuals and organizations 
have been urging as public policy for 
some time. Public opinion is notably a 
powerful former of public policy. This 
movement means roadside beauty. 
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ACRAMENTO’S new munic- 
ipal airport was dedicated 
in a two-day ceremony, April 
12 and 13, with one of the most 
impressive aerial shows ever staged 
on the Pacific coast. More than 
200 planes took part, including the 
entire Provisional Wing of the 
Army Air Corps, approximately 
i50 ships. The latter recently 
completed three weeks of annual 
maneuvers at Mather Field, Sac- 
It is estimated that at 
least 50,000 persons visited the 
municipal field during the two 
days 
The new airport is on Freeport 
Boulevard, less than five miles 
from the central Post Office. It 
covers 232.5 acres, and when the 
ten-year program of development 
is completed, it will have an A-1-A 
Department of Commerce rating 
and should be second to none as a 
municipal aviation center. The 
cost will be $394,000, and at the 
end of ten years every foot of 
land and piece of material will be- 
long to the city of Sacramento 


ramento 


MUNICIPAL 


Selecting, Planning and Financing 
Municipal Airport 


By RALPH PAUL DILLON 
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Sacramento's 









AIRPORT 








t 
The entire airport covers 10 


128.000 square feet, of which ap- 


t 
proximately three million square 
eet will be devoted to landing 
strips ind more than one million 

paved runways. Hangar space 
will occupy 16,000 square feet, and 
irking area 400,000 

The placing of the hangars at 
the center of the field instead of 
it the side gives a minimum of 
taxiing distance to and from 
runways, and at the same time 
illows a full view of operations 
from the highway—an excellent 
ilvertising feature 

Construction of the runways 
ind the plan of drainage is novel, 
it least to the Pacific coast. Each 
runway has been crowned, after 
the manner of a dirt highway, with 
drainage ditches on each side lead 
ing off the field. From the pecu- 
lar topog! iphy, only a 6-inch cut 
was necessary to make the field 
level, with no fills, yet the highest 





point on the landing area 1s at the 





without a bond or other debt out- 
standing. Nine prominent citizens, 
serving without pay, made up the com- 
mission which worked out the airport 
pian. They were selected by the City 
Council, and after a year of intensive 
study, presented a report and recom- 
mendation for selection of an airport site 
that should remain as a model for the 
solution of similar problems in other 
communities. 

The cost of the land was $80,000, and 
under the terms of sale it will be paid 
for in $10,000 installments beginning in 
1931, plus interest on deferred pay- 
ments, at 6 percent. The entire budg- 
et of expenses for the ten-year construc- 
tion program, as accepted by the city 
council is shown in the table below. On 
June 10, 1930, however, the citizens 
voted a $150,000 bond issue to prov ide 
for immediate erection and completion 


TABLE 





1929 
Land (principal) 

Interest . 

Taxes $s 750 
Grading ‘ 500 
Drainage oe 1,000 
Landing strips “1a 4,000 
Runways ice ee 
Taxiway and aprons 
Hangars..... er 4,800 
Administration building 
Lighting ive ‘ 

Roads and parking 
Water and sewer..... 750 
Miscellancous......... 

Total Se ee ee $11,800 


NOTE.—By agreement, the 6 per cent interest on the $80,000 payment for the 
starting with $4,800 for the first year and ending with $600. 


of hangars, runways and _ illuminating 
facilities, thereby advancing the pro- 
cram of work five years. The original 
plan provided for an investment of $30,- 
OOU a year paid for by direct taxation 

An idea of the scale of operations ex- 
pected at the airport may be gained 
from the fact that the main north-south 
runway is 4,000 feet long, and conforms 
to the prevailing winds. The transverse 
runways are 3,000 feet each, and all are 
500 feet wide. 

Present plans call for the construction 
of four major hangars of conerete and 
steel, 120 by 150 feet, and two smaller 
ones, 80 by 120 feet. These are to be ar- 
ranged in the right-angle form, as shown 
in the accompanying map (above) of 
the only airport in the country hav- 
ing its hangars practically in the center 
of the landing area. An L-shaped ad- 


SHOWING ORIGINAL ALLOCATION OF EXPF 











1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
$10,000 $10,000 $10,000 $10,000 
2,400 2,400 2 400 2.400 
$ 750 750 750 7O 750 
SOO 500 500 S00 cb 
15.000 5,000 15.000 
2,500 10,000 15,000 
7,500 ce 5.000 5,000 
3,000 2,000 
4,800 2,000 20,000 5,G00 
5,000 5,000 
1,000 2,000 
2,000 oe 
1,000 P 1,000 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 


$30,550 $37,150 $44,650 $39,650 $42,650 





t land has been averaged at $2,400 per annum, instead of graduated pay 


converging point of all runways 
After twelve hours of steady rain, the 
ld has been found in such condition 


that planes may land in periect saiety 


] 


No sub-surface drainage will he used 


It is of interest that the advertisement 


fer proposals of sites for the airport 
brought eighteen responses, each of 
which, if accepted, was a legal option on 
the property lor pure hase at the owners 
price. Six were eliminated at once 91 
for obvious results The remaining 


twelve were submitted to rigid examina- 
tion from the angle of location, tcpog- 
raphy, air currents, weather conditions 
and price. A schedule of rating was pre 

ired with thirteen items, each of which 
was given a figure representing its value 
ua perfect field with a total of 100 per 
cent For example, “freedom from dense 
fog” was given a rating of 15, while 
“distance from the post office” received 


NDITURES 





ub 





1935 1936 1937 1938 Totals 
$10,000 $10,000 $10,000 $10,000 $80,000 
2 400 2 040 2,400 , 16,800 
750 750 750 750 7,500 
500 500 500 500 5,000 
1000 5.000 5,000 50,000 
20.000 17,500 17,500 13.500 100,000 
2,500 2.500 2.50) 25,000 
5 000 5.000 15,000 

5,000 20,000 61,000 

10,000 

2,000 », 000 

1,000 1,000 1,000 », 000 

2 25) 7», 000) 

1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
$42,150 $46,650 $50,650 $49,000 $394, 900 


yinents 
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10. Site No. 17, which was finally se- 


lected, rated as follows: 
Relative Site 
Value Value 
Freedom from dense fog 15 12.3 
Freed from bad air currents 10 8.0 
Area of field 10 9.2 
Configuration of field 5 5.0 
Approaches, satisfactory areas un- 
take-off s 8.0 
Favorable prevailing winds relative 
t inways 5 3.0 
Prospective neighborhood develop- 
ment 4 3.0 
Possibility of expansion 4 4.0 
Location relative to axis of air 
travel 10 6.0 
Distance from post office 10 5.0 
Distance from population center 10 6.3 
Distance from railroad 4 2.0 
Distance from air plane factory 
sit 5 2.0 
Total 100 73.8 


If site No. 17 were 
last detail, 
$650,679, or a cost per unit of rating of 
$2,816 in the 


developed to the 
it would cost approximately 


This was second lowest 
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list of twelve possible sites. 

Weather conditions played an im- 
portant part in the choice of the site. 
In studying the various jroperties, in- 
struments were installed at all twelve 


sites, to determine exactly the average 
wind velocity, prevailing winds, and 
moisture. At site No. 17 an almost 


ideal condition was found, as will be seen 
from the rating chart. The local meteor- 
ological bureau furnished data on wind 
directions and speeds, average tempera- 
tures, and similar information covering 
the last thirty years, so that in selecting 
the site the commission was not guided 
by guesswork but by actual facts. 

Plans are now under way for the crea- 
tion of an interim zoning ordinance 
which will regulate future building op- 
erations in the vicinity of the airport. 
Residences will be permitted, but tall 
buildings, or shacks and hot-dog stands 
which would mar the general plan of 


1930 


landscaping will be prohibited. It 1s 
hoped that a regional planning commis- 
sion can be organized, with the coopera- 
tion of the county, for enforcing such an 
ordinance. The area around the airport 
is at present devoted to light agricul- 
ture, with few trees and no power lines 
of importance. In the next five years, 
according to the city planners, this will 
be almost entirely residential, since it is 
than a mile from one of Sacra- 
mento’s most beautiful parks, and the 
same distance from the new high school 

With the Sacramento municipal air- 
port only a little more than a year old, 
and only recently opened to traffic, three 
schools have applied for space and use 
of the field, five gasoline companies have 
erected stations there, and the Boeing 
System, now located at Mather field, 14 
miles from Sacramento, is planning to 
make the new port its air mail base, with 
a regular schedule of passenger service. 


less 


Protecting Wisconsin Waterfront Dwellers 


é ee protect the health of hundreds of 
thousands of its citizens, and to pre- 
serve the beauty of its heritage, the state 


cf Wisconsin requires that before a plat 
which borders on any one of the 7,500 
rivers and streams on the 388 miles of 
Lake Michigan shore or on the 150-mile 


shore line of Lake Superior may be offi- 
cially recorded with the local county 
register of deeds, it must be certified by 
the State Board of Health. 

Laws passed in 1927 and 1929 provide 
the basis for the prevention of pollution 
of these lakes and streams, and the cor- 
rection of the pollution already existing, 
C€. A. Harper, M.D., Health Officer of Wis- 
consin, explains in a recent issue of the 
United Slates Daily. The Board of Health 
ix authorized by the Legislature to make 
reasonable rules and regulations. These 
have been made, and the Board believes 
that a safe water-supply and ways and 
means of proper disposal of waste have 
become part of the program. They are 
given the first consideration before a plat 
recorded and marketed 
Building restrictions on shor¢ 


can be 


line, rear 


“pisodes from 








These ‘‘Befores’’ 
and un‘form setback lines 





and side lines are a part of the require- 
rhe nts,” writes Dr. Harpe P. “Adequate 
road and streets must be provided by the 
surveyor. Lots of 50 by 125 feet consti- 
the Such 


tute minimum size. lots give 
reasonable light and ventilation to the 
dwellers. Bathing beaches are _ safe- 


guarded, and as far as possible pollution 
of the bordering waters is prohibited.” 
Prior to 1927 there had been little regula- 
tion from a sanitary and health stand- 
point, and plats were developed contain- 
ing at times several thousand lots, 20 by 
100 feet, bordering on or adjacent to a 
small pond. No provision was made for 
safe water, for sewerage or proper house- 
hold waste disposal. 

The proper and safe disposal of waste 
water constitutes one of the outstanding 
problems under the stream pollution con- 
trol activities. Municipalities are called 
upon to install and operate sewage treat- 
ment plants and to regulate the disposal 
of objectionable industrial waste not only 
for the convenience and safety of their 
inhabitants, but for the protection of the 


lakes and streams. The paper and pulp 


mills and the Wisconsin Canners’ Asso- 
ciation have adopted a cooperative pro- 
gram to develop and install waste treat- 
ment devices to prevent objectionable 
stream pollution, and it is planned to ex- 
tend the cooperative policy to include 
milk products industries. Definite research 
is being conducted for the development of 
more satisfactory methods of creamery 
waste disposal. 

As an educational and control measure, 
a systematic pollution survey of streams is 
also being made. Probably one-third of 
the state’s area—the southeastern portion 
—Dr. Harper estimates, contains two- 
thirds of the potential source of stream 
pollution. Most of the rivers are more 
or less seriously polluted, especially in 
the vicinity of cities and in largely indus- 
trialized areas. Many lakes and small 
streams, however, have suffered but little 
from serious pollution, and it is believed 
that now that initial machinery has been 
developed, it will be possible, with the 
cooperation of the municipalities, indus- 
tries and citizens generally, to carry out a 
corrective and preventive program. 
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a City’s Planning Progress 
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and ‘‘Afters’’ represent activities in grade-crossing elimination; subdivision platting; a budgeted spending program; zoning; 
They are a few of a sizable number of smartly turned-out chapter-head decorations from the Annual Report of the 


City Planning Commission of Los Angeles, Calif. Each chapter recounts outstanding progress 

















E are able to travel from 


place to place overland by air, 


now 


but for many years to come 
most of us will be satisfied to remain on 
the ground, using rail and highway. Thx 
necessity for uninterrupted train service 


was acknowledged many years ago, and 


the railroads planned and developed 
great systems so that one may travel 
hundreds of miles, stopping only to 
change train crews and to replenish 


water and fuel. The railroads have long 
since realized the necessity for eliminat- 
ing crossings at grade of other lines and 
also of highways. 

Now we demand, or should demand, 
uninterrupted motor service. When w 
start out via motor from New York to 
must through many 
cities and villages, and in most of them 
through the congested business sections 


Chicago, we pass 


since these busy streets are often the 
only ones which provide a direct way 
through. Until now, it has been impos- 
sible to convince many townspeople that 
by-pass routes to avoid the congested 
areas are desirable. They believe that 
business is being taken away from them 
when the traffic moves somewhere else; 
they have not yet realized that this 
through traffic is a distinct liability. 

It is still the policy of many states 
and county highway authorities to im- 
prove existing roads throughout their 
entire length, rather than to provide new 
rights-of-way to avoid congested sec- 
tions. Millions are being expended an- 
nually to widen old rights-of-way in sec- 
tions where it is necessary to purchase 
improved properties, often requiring the 
expenditure of more for land in one 
block to widen a street than a mile or 
more would cost for land for a by-pass 
route. The latter, in addition to being 
cheaper, is much better able to accom- 
modate through or arterial traffic. 

Many will consider that the discussion 
of by-pass highways is an elementary 
one—a discussion of facts which appear 
much too obvious. However, there still 
remain to be considered the details of 
the development. How are we to treat 
the by-pass route? Is it to be just an 
ordinary highway? If so, its value to 
serve the purpose it was intended to 
serve will be temporary and short-lived 
“Ribbon development” follows the bor- 
cers of all of our arterial roads as they 
are today, spoiling the countryside, low- 
ering land values, providing uneconomi- 
col locations for business and unpleasant 
places to live in, and resulting in re- 
tarded traffic flow on the 
built for fast or uninterrupted through 


very roads 


Modern Motor Arteries 


Superiority of Parkways to Boulevards or Super-Highways for Interurban Travel 





By GILMORE D. CLARKE 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 

WESTCHESTER CouNTY PARK 

(COMMISSION ; 

KeLLOW, AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 

traffic. Engineers are beginning to real 

ize not only the importance of by-pass 


} 


development but of the construction of 


these new roads on rights-of-way suf- 
ficiently wide to prevent direct frontage 
and that they must 


be built far enough from urban develop 


upon the highway; 











State and National Park- 
ways Recommended 
In his paper delivered be- 

fore the National Conference 
on City Planning, in Denver, 
June 23-25, and here presented 
in condensed form, the author 
included a proposal that the 
Conference adopt recommen- 
dations for the development of 
state and national systems of 
parkways connecting cities, 
state parks and forests, and 
national parks and forests. 

He urges that “if the high- 
way is to keep pace with the 
development of the motor ve- 
hicle, then it must be planned 
not only to be fully efficient 
but to be esthetically pleasing 
as well, utilizing the experi- 
ence of engineers and land- 
scape architects in collabora- 
tion;” and says: 

“if we do not visualize the 
development in motor trans- 
portation the future is to 
bring, then we shall make it 
more difficult for the next gen- 
eration to keep pace with its 
time.” 











ment to eliminate the necessity of cross- 
ing a large number of other highways 
ind local streets. Important arteries 
which must be crossed may be bridged, 
and highways 
provided, to make travel sefe by elimi- 
nating left-hand turns on one or both 
intersecting roads. 


access drives between 


“Freeways” and “Parkways” Defined 

These 
“narkways,” or 
“freeways,” 


new highways may be called 
they may be called 


depending upon the manner 













( heir development. Edward M. Bas- 
sett has coined the word “freeway ind 
s distinctly applicable to a certain 
ype ol highway He defines it* as fol- 
ws: \ freeway is a strip of public 
nd, dedicated to movement, over which 


the abutting owners have no night of 
access.”’ 


light, air, or 
The term “parkway” has been applied 


to several different types of driveway 
but I think that now we can cause 1 
name to be Ap] licable to yust one type 
ot drive, which Mr. Bassett describes as 
follows: “A parkway is a strip of publi 
land, dedicated to recreation, over which 
the abutting owners have no right of 
cht, air, or access He defines it in 
more detail as follows: 

\ parkway allows a freer flow of traf- 
fic, because side streets ind private 
lrivewavs cannot enter it, and gasoline 
stations, garages and stores cannot front 
upon it. The abutting property owner 
has no right of light, air, and access 


over the parkway. To make this clear, 
ene should think of the parkway as an 
elongated park. It is well that 
the authorities can erect a fence or wall 
‘round a park, leaving appropriate pub- 
lic entrances 


known 


\ parkway, however, is 
nct for general use. As it is an elongated 
park, it must be used for 
purposes, and consequently traffic is lim- 
ited to pleasure vehicles.” 

The first, and one of the most suecess- 
ful of these “parkways,” 
mile Bronx River Parkway in 
chester County, New York 
has caused the people of the county to 
appropriate $60,000,000 since 1924 for 
purchase of over 17,000 acres of land 
ind the deve lopmient of additiona! park- 
ways, together with other park and for- 
This program of park and 
parkway development has demonstrated 


recreation il 


is the fifteen- 
West- 


Its success 


es areas 


that a well-conceived plan for a county 
or a region can be built up on a sound 
economic basis, and it is providing a pat- 
tern and an added incentive for it 
bodies elsewhere to follow. 


ry) he 
) f 
} ni 


Are These Types of Highway Desirable? 


Philadelphia has developed Roosevelt 
Boulevard, northward from the city. E 
W. James, United States Bureau of P 


} 


lie Roads, says: 

This boulevard clearly indicate 
should be avoided in parkway design. 
the city line the parkway consist 
20-foot or two 30-foot pa en 

£ park d I ( | I 
er tion thro gl Af 
I I Au ( } ) 
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present time traffic uses the east-side pave- 


ment only for a considerable distance be- 
eause of the bad condition of the west 
side With the exception of a few im- 
portant railroad grade-crossing elimina- 
tions, the entire boulevard is at the same 
grade as the streets of the subdivisions 
rapidly opening to the north of Broad 
Street, and the continued interruption to 


traffic promised by this design will in a 
few years ruin the parkway as an arterial 
route. It will become an elaborate city 


street and nothing more.” 


Detroit is the leader in the develop- 
ment of “super-highways.” These are 
good deal like the soulevard 
in Philadelphia, since the rather elab- 
orate grade separations planned have 
not yet been built. The right-of-way is 
204 feet wide, with three separate widths 
of pavement, and sometimes in addition 
electric train line. The city is cut 
up into pie-shaped areas which lack in- 
timate contact with one another by rea- 
son of the difficulty of crossing the su- 
per-highway. °Further than that, the 
development along these super-highways 


Roosevelt 


THE 
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is ribbon-like. These border roads are 
not conducive to the best type of devel- 
opment for either business or residential 
The construction of the super- 
highway type of grade separation struc- 
ture 18s expensive, more particularly in 
flat areas, and does not lend itself well 
tu artistic treatment. In the vicinity of 
each, the area is likely to 
“blighted.” 

And so I am forced to condemn the 
super-highway, as we know it, and pre- 
fer to recommend that our arterial high- 
ways, extending out from the cities to 
tap suburban areas, be constructed in 
rights-of-way wide enough to contain the 
pavements, leaving marginal strips on 
each side wide enough to provide plant- 
ing. The planting may take the form 
of formal rows of trees or may be treated 
informally, depending upon the topog- 
raphy and the alignment of the road. 
Planting which will adequately screen 
the road from the view of abutting 
property and serve also to keep the noise 
of the traffic contained within the right- 
of-way area is desirable 


use, 


become 


1930 


What is the result of the use of such 
planning? Ribbon development is made 
impossible along these arteries, and there 
is a tendency toward keeping the busi- 
ness from sticking out like knife-points 
into the country, thus destroying large 
areas for residential use. It leaves the 
entire road for uninterrupted through 
traffic. It makes it easier to plan grade 
separation structures, and, most impor- 
tant of all, provides a pleasant way to 
drive in and out of our cities to reach the 
suburbs and the country. 

The lands for such a highway can be 
purchased with restrictive clauses against 
the erection of signboards within an 
area of 200 feet from the edge of the 
nght-of-way. (Such a clause is included 
in: all contracts for the purchase of lands 
for parkways in the Westchester County 
Parkway System, where the owner retains 
a residue.) With this type of develop- 
ment, land values will probably be higher 
than along highways where direct front- 
age is permitted and which sooner or 
later are responsible for the development 
of blighted areas. 


Assessment Principles for Street Widening 


HE basie principle for the distri- 
bution of assessments is fixed and 
determined by the fundamentals 
of the principle of special benefit. The 
assessments should be levied against 
such property as may be benefited and 
in proportion to the benefit. And in no 
case should exceed the 
benefit 


the assessment 


Agencies for Levying Assessments 


In smaller cities, a condemnation com- 
mission working with an agent of the 
city is probably as satisfactory a method 
as can be evolved. It has the advantage 
of the use of expert real estate knowl- 
edge; and if different men be used on 


the various projects, it will serve as a 


By L. W. HOELSCHER 
RESIDENT ENGINEER FOR 
BARTHOLOMEW AND ASSOCIATES, 
Fort WortH, TEXAS 


means of educating the real estate fra- 
ternity in the processes of special as- 
sessment. This in itself is of great value 
to the city, as it creates a more favor- 
able attitude toward such assessments. 
Large cities carrying on a continuous 
program of widening may and do es- 
tablish permanent bureaus to determine 
assessments. 


Determination of the Assessment Areas 
The first step in the levying of special 
assessments is the determination of the 


area benefited. An attempt to deter- 
mine the area by any other rule than 
that of basic benefit will be false. There 
are definite elements of value which may 
be affected by a street opening and 
widening. These include utility, accessi- 
bility and salability—-which latter is par- 
tially influenced by increased demand 
and partially by the psychology of the 
buyer who is naturally drawn to new 
developments. This last element is 
largely the one which induces the owner 
to pay his assessment with good grace. 
The assessment area must therefore be 
determined by the consideration of the 
property in the vicinity. The limits are 
often determined by parallel or compet- 
ing influences. 
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SPECIAL ASSESSMENT DISTRICTS, SOUTH MAIN AND HENDERSON STREET 
WIDENING, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 














THE 


The assessment district for the open- 
ing and widening of Henderson Street 
in Fort Worth will serve as an example 
At the north end of the project, the area 
extends 450 feet west and S50 feet east 
of the improvement. The thoroughfare 
will extend north and south through the 
western edge of the greater major busi- 
district. Therefore, the principal 
benefit beyond the improvement will be 
along streets leading from the 
business district to Henderson Street 
North of Fifth Street, the district 
sessed is isolated and has been depreciat- 
ing for a number of The area 
west of the thoroughfare will therefore 
be made more accessible and will also 


ness 
those 
as- 


years 


acquire increased reflected or neighbor- 
hood value. South of Fifth Street the 
area to the west of Henderson Street 
will take on very little special value as a 
result of the widening. Along the south 
part of the improvement the district is 
restricted to the frontage proper, except 
on Pennsylvania Avenue, a wide distrib- 
utor street, where the district extends 
principally to the west. A peculiarity in 
this assessment district is that it skips 
about 700 feet along Fifth Avenue and 
Henderson Streets and picks up the cor- 
ners of Magnolia—a business street. The 
frontage between is residential in char- 
acter and therefore less likely to benefit 
by increased traffic. The corners of 
Magnolia derive value from both streets 
and will undoubtedly be more promi- 
nent and more valuable. 


Specia) Assessments 


In order to logically determine bene- 
fits, it is necessary to arrive at, first, 
the normal fair value of each piece of 
property before improvement, and, sec- 
ond, the probable fair value of the prop- 
erty after the widening. The probable 
increase in value due to the improve- 
ment is determined for each piece of land 
in the proposed assessment area. The 
total of all the individual benefits is the 
estimated total benefit of the project. 
The determination of assessments is 
therefore merely a matter of proportion- 
ing total assessments to total benefits 
In the case of Henderson Street, this 
was about 1 to 5. In other words, each 
assessment is about one-fifth of the esti- 
mated benefit. 


Special Problems of Procedure 


The variation in benefits is difficult to 
determine. Where property is of fairly 
uniform value, the variation in benefit 
seems to be according to a square root 
curve, varying inversely with the dis- 
tance from the improvement. But, where 
there is great difference in the value of 
the property, this rule will not hold 
For example, in the assessment district 
for the south Main Street widening in 
Fort Worth, property on the street 100 
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feet 


assessed 


north of the widened 
approximately $5 
1) leet 


section was 
per front 
foot, and property 1, north of 
the widened 

proximately $2.50 per front 
property 3,000 feet north of the widen 


ing was assessed 


section Was assessed ip- 


1Oot; while 
pproximately $5 pet 
lront loot, or practic illy the same as th 
property only 100 feet from the widen 
ing. The property 3,000 feet distant 
was of a much higher value and while it 
was deemed to have been benefited but 
+ per cent of its previous value, whereas 
the property 100 
judged have been 
cent of its original 
were nearly equal. Apparently, the only 
general rule is that the assessments 
should be proportional to the benefits. 
There is no doubt that the 
ments should be varied with the depth 


distant was ad- 
benefited 75 


the 


leet 
to per 


value, results 


AS88ess- 


according to some recognized depth seale 


lot 
1.15 
times as much as a lot 100 feet deep. It 
ix doubtful if any satisfactory rule can 


According to the Cleveland scale, a 
150 feet deep would be assessed 


In each 
the matter of enhanced value must 
be determined. 


be evolved to deal with corners 


case 


Overlapping Assessments 
The matter of actual or probable over- 
lapping of special assessments is one of 
serious difficulty. It is impossible to 
prevent such overlapping in some cases, 
but In many 
determine the 


cases it is possible to so 


district is to ¢ bviate this 


1O30 


LOY 


If this ean reasonably be done, it 
ll save much troubl ill-will. If 
not, the second or possible third assess- 
ment should be tempered to the shorn 
| The desirability of 
sessments for night-of-way and for pay 
ing is debatable 

iT fixed 


it there is 


and 


mb separate as 
The procedure is ot 
the the 
no doubt the logical 
ind 
ssess once for the total improvement. 
It would to 


laws of 
that 
in would be to combine the costs 


by state, 


| 
seem 


property 
benefits 


unjust 
100 per 
In the 


owner 1s ¢ ntitled 


assess 
cent of 
first 

to 


the 


place, 


iece ol 
timated 
the property some 
rofit on the transaction, and in the sec- 
are 
alized for 


‘ 


ond place the benefits estimates at 


best and may not be re years 


Leases 

(nother moot question is the equity In 
issessing the property under lease. Of 
ourse, the answer is that there should 
e either a clause in the lease permitting 
with the 
ment, or provision in the law to permit 
the assessment of leases It has 
the practice in Fort Worth to make as- 
sessments without 
While this works 


owners of land under long lease, it 


eC 
1 
I 


in increase consistent 


assess- 
been 


regard to leases 
undue hardship on 
is all 
that seems possible under existing laws 
Undoubtedly, a the 
should be made to divide the assessment 


equitably. 


revision in law 


‘ ead National 
( ference o ity lanning at ‘ June 23 


Land Overcrowding by “Inching Up” 


AND overcrowding, the fundamental 
4 housing evil, usually is a result of 
inching up”—a little here—a littl 
there. That is how the old Euro- 
pean cities became That is 
why, today, cities with thought for the 
future find it housing 
laws and zoning regulations setting defi- 
nite standards for lot occupancy, says thi 
Pittsburgh Housing Association, which re- 
ports 


more 
more 
so crowded 

h ive 


necessary to 


a present-day inching-up tendency 
in Pittsburgh, 
dwe llings 

The effects of 
mized while the buildings are 

pamphlet, “Inching Up: The 
Tenement,” the Association 
case history with floor plans “ 

ifter” of Hill District 
or old, 
know should never have 


especially in multi-family 


such invasion are mini- 
new, but in 
Tale of a 
presents the 
ind 
fifteen 


before” 
one house, 
which “today 


been built.” 


twe nty years we 

It is a house built for 
When first inspected by the 
Housing Association, it 
one family of five, one family of four, two 
families of three each, and two lodgers. It 
is now occupied by plus 
lodgers. At first, all rooms had windows 
on the outer air, but the air belonged to 


families 
Pittsburgh 
was occupied by 


two 


four families, 


ghboring owners 
nD ult on both side S 
borrowed light 


Since mighbors 


eirt 
of the ind air, so that 
room gets its only light and air 
the kitchen and a hall, two others by 
four-foot shaft \t there 
DACK porch on which opened the 
of the ind 
two bedrooms Then the 
the porch ind made of it 
tion kitchen-dining-rooms 


one 
by wav of 
way 
first, was 
win- 
of 
enclosed 
two combina- 
Now the bath- 
ms get their only light and air through 


they pollute 


a 


bathrooms windows 


owner 


kitchens, whose ai 
this house 


iirless rooms 


Because 
it has dark, 
lark 
[Twenty-two of 
have 


rious 


overcrowds lot, 

Because it has 
in unfit dwelling 
the citv's 
been called on to 


its 


iirless rooms it is 
social igencies 
iid its occupants at 
times.) Also, it is a poor asset 
owner, who can find no purchaser 
the that 


such overcrowding of land 


nite ol le ssons 


che yt 


experience 
legal 
rictions are prevent it, 
the Under the 
leadership of John Ihlder as Executive Di- 
rector, this 1 valuable 
iblie oy 


idequate 


necessary to 
Housing Association 

issociation is doing 
work in creating 
1on 


in informed } 


dem und 


iIn- 


such as will mini- 


mum standards 
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The Planning of Schools for the Use of the 
Whole Community 


} lanned 
during 
community 


\' HOOL buildings should be 
. 


not only for children to use 
school hours but also for the 
after school hours and during va- 
periods, Drayton 
Strayer, Professor of Education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, in an 
article on “Planning the School Plant in 
Relation to the Recreational Needs of the 
Community,” in the 1930-1931 edition of 
“The American School and University.” 


to use 


cation writes George 


Recreation is now recognized as an es- 
sential element in the modern program of 
ed ication, and schoolhouse sno longer con- 
sist solely of a group of recitation rooms 
Well-planned buildings include gymna- 
siums, auditoriums, shops, libraries, labora- 
tories and music rooms. Yet unless the 
recreational needs of the community are 
taken into account, a building which may 
prove acceptable to a school may be found 
unsuited to the needs of the larger group 
In planning schoolhouses for community 
use, the location and size of the building, 
the amount of playground space, the ar- 
rangement of the gymnasium, the need 
for provisions for dramatic and musical 
work, and the possibiilty of public us« 
of the library and reading-rooms, and also 
of the laboratories and shops, should be 
considered. 

School buildings should be relatively 
large, Dr. Strayer believes, in order to 
provide the best sort of educational op- 
portunity. Before choosing the site the 
community should be studied and a care- 
ful survey made of the student population 
and the general population trend. Con- 
solidated high schools should never be 
placed in the center of the city, as this 
means that children travel with the heav- 
iest possible traffic both in the morning 
and in the afternoon. Also, it is generally 
easier to secure adequate sites for schools 
away from congested areas. 

Recreation for children as well as for 
adults demands open space. Large play- 
grounds in connection with school build- 
ings provide the best multiple utiliza- 
tion of city property. Every elementary 
school of any considerable size, statés Dr. 
Strayer, should have a playground area of 
at least five acres. Every junior high 
minimum of ten 
twenty acres should 
Sites 


school should have a 
acres, and at least 
be provided for senior high schools. 
as large as these and larger are already 
being acquired in cities throughout the 
United States. Where buildings are nec- 
essary in congested districts, and the cost 
of land is prohibitive, unusual facilities 
such as a gymnasium in the building and 
a playground on the roof, should be pro- 
vide d. 

The gymnasium should preferably be 
built at the end of a wing or in some 
other manner in a semi-detached position 
with respect to the rest of the building, so 
that the two long sides are exposed to thi 
light and air. Entrances to the gymna- 
sium and to shower and locker facilities 
should be available for the public when 
the school is not in session, and it should 





he possibli to isolate the 
gvmnasium from that 


public 


completely 
school lIs¢ ol the 


require d by the 


Auditoriums are being planned in all 
modern schoolhouses to offer an opportu- 
nity for the presentation of the work of 
those interested in drama and music. In 
elementary schools the auditorium should 
be small, but in junior and senior high 
schools, one or two thousand people should 
be provided for. A good stage, modern 





lighting, and provisions for presenting 
moving pictures, sound pictures and radio 
programs should be included. i 

School libraries are becoming more and 
more important, and if they are to be used 
by the public they should be provided on 
the ground floor, with separate entrances. 
The community may also be interested in 
using the facilities offered in modern 
school buildings by the rooms devoted to 
drawing, to science, to home economics 
and to the industrial arts. If additional 
storage space is provided in order to take 
care of materials and completed work of 
the adult group, all these laboratories and 
shops become available for the commu- 
nity’s recreational program. 


Two Million Dollars for Negro Health and 


Education in 


: wr< recent raising of $315,000 on a 

$250,000 has assured for 
New Orleans a $2,000,000 institution for 
negro health and education, to be known 
as Dillard University. The Board of Edu- 
cation of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and the American Missionary Association 
had jointly pledged the University $1,000,- 
000; and the General Education Board, 
of New York, and the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, of Chicago, a combined grant of 
8750,000; both conditional on New Or- 
leans’ obtaining through public subscrip- 
tion the sum of $250,000 to assist in fi- 
nancing the construction and equipment 
of the medical unit. 


quota ol 


Flint-Goodridge Hospital, which has 
served the Negro population of New Or- 
leans 33 years, is the foundation on which 
ithe new Negro health center and hospital 
will be built. The major portion of the 
work has been the care and cure of Negro 
patients who came to it voluntarily. It 
has heretofore had neither the facilities 
nor the money to carry on a program of 
health education for the prevention of 
illness among those not sick. The natural 
result of the lack of health information 





NEW DOORWAY TO NEGRO HEALTH 
EDUCATION IN NEW ORLEANS 


New Orleans 


among most of the colored population, 
and the limited facilities for medical care 
and instruction in the prevention of dis- 
ease, has been a high death-rate from 
pneumonia, heart disease, tuberculosis 
and venereal disease. 


The program of cooperation between 
Flint-Goodridge Hospital and Dillard 
University, the carrying-out of which has 
now been made possible, provides: 


1. Medical and surgical care of the sick, with 
modern equipment and laboratory facilities for 
the diagnosis and treatment of disease, and spe- 
cial instruction in hygiene and the prevention of 
illness. 

2. Clinical instruction for Negro undergrad- 
uate medical students. Such opportunities for 
the Negro students in American universities are 
rare. 

3. An increased number of internships for col- 
ored medical graduates. 

4. Professional advancement of highly 
ified physicians. 

5. Opportunities for studying the peculiar sus- 
ceptibilities of the Negro to certain diseases. 

6. The study of Negro public-health problems 
and the training of Negro public-health workers. 

7. Training under improved conditions of a 
greater number of Negro nurses. 

8. Training of Negro technicians for labora- 
tory, X-Ray, and electrocardiograph work, and 
for the development of administrators for negro 
hospitals. 

9. The study of Negro social problems and 
training of Negro social workers. 


qual- 


In addition to the obvious values of 
this program in improving the health con- 
ditions of the Negro and its corresponding 
influence on the incidence of disease 
among the whites, it will elevate the eco- 
nomic and living standards of the Negro 
and reduce destitution appeals on the 
publie-charities purse. 


Commenting on the over-subscription 
olf the $250,000 campaign, which was con- 
cucted with the cooperation of the Amer- 
ican City Bureau, Edwin R. Embree, 
President of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
says: 

“The results of the campaign in New 
Orleans are amazing and evidence a new 
interest of white people of the far South 
in Negro welfare. For the first time in 
four years New Orleans has accomplished 
a quota set in a financial campaign. Its 
quota was $250,000 and it raised $315,- 
000 at a time of depression, especially in 
that city. We regard the spirit mani- 
fested as highly significant.” 


“Die Stadt von Morgen,” 


Prepared by Mazimilian 


von Goldbeck, of Nurem- 
berg, and Erich Kotzer, of 


Berlin, Germany. 


i ie make clear the fundamentals and 
the aims of modern town planning, 
this motion picture film has been pre- 
pared. It gives an excellent means of ex- 
plaining in readily understandable form 
the development of communities built 
in accordance with established plans. 

The first part of the film demonstrates 
how haphazard and planless the develop- 
ment of cities has been and how much the 
individual, as well as economic life gen- 
erally, has had to suffer from the mistakes 
and thoughtlessness of those who neglected 
to apply a well-defined system 
building. Contrasting with such condi- 
tions, the second part of the film shows th« 
plan of an ideal city as an illustration of 
the fundamentals of modern town plan- 
ning. It creative determina- 
tion can construct an organic community, 

nd how, in this community, the require- 
ments of economic life can be taken car 
of in full harmony with the interests of 
the individual. 

A comprehensive, plastic bird’s-eye view 
depicts the development of a typical lit- 
tle country town and its transformation 
into an industrial city—a process that has 
taken place in many instances during th 
last half-century. 
eration 


to city 


shows how 


The plank ss conglom- 
industrial and residential 
tions is shown, the crowding together of 
the masses in tall barrack-like tenements, 
ind the resulting economic and sanitary 
evils. Pictures of actually existing condi- 
tions illustrate the different phases of this 
development. 


of 


sec- 


A Better-Organized Development 
Visualized 


Then is shown a development of thé 
little town as it could have been 
ichieved on the basis of farsighted and 
logical planning. The picture explains 
ilso how a regional plan is prepared and 
how the different sections the future 
community have to be designated for 
their various purposes from the beginning 
Views from real life are given. Well-chosen 
examples enable the spectators to visualize 
1 better-organized future development of 
the little community. 

The titles and explanations of the pic- 
tures have been prepared by Hans Haase 


same 


of 


THE SATELLITE TOWN 


Showing also separation of industrial and residential sections. 
the center of the city to the open country 


Dr.-Ing. Max Saume, Hans Stephan, and ! iven 
Werner von Walthausen, all of Berlin 
the idea would have 
een impossible but for the financial as- 
tance given by the Prussian Minister of 
Public Welfare, the German Reichs Rail- 
Co., the Regional Planning 
es for Central Germany and West 
the cities of Nuremburg 
The producing firm of Sv 
Noldan is said to have mastered the 


et of the 


System 18 le 


correct concept 


which are of 
The satellite 
the film 


The execution of essities, courst 


} 


every Cast 


en used in 
ways Socie- 
pax 
ind 
Hagen. 


ony, ind 


film with astonishing 


A Vivid Contrast 


tl 


diffe 


syst 


em 


Ss lot 


AS A MEANS OF AVOIDING FORMLESS CONGLOMERATIONS 


Strips of park land lead from 


mn 


rent 


has 


ind 
the 








The authors of the film considered this 





uxtaposition of the haphazard growth 
communities in the p the 
bilities offered by developing a city 
definite lines, as the 
ing clearly the purpose of 

lly, 


that 


Die Stadt 
Che City 

“Now at last it 
plished!” Dr 


— von 
ist, an 


DOSSI- 
long 


best means of show- 


has been 
town and, espe- Werner 


They 


drawback 


says 
country 
there 
rather 
uple, 


but also 


planning 
certain 


recognize 
Monatsheften 
Stidtebau,” 
has 


muths 
und 


fiir 
who 
discussed 


is a In the 
the ex- for 


with 


abstract presentation of 


which has been chose n random bres 
that the great of the 
picture could be attained only by this 
ethod Naturally, they the best 
would be for every town to have its 
wn town planning film—a review of all 
the mistakes made in the past and of th 
possibilities of future improvements. Such som. choo! 
i film would have great historical and « 
tural value for where the 
old equally attractive from the 
town planner’s and the a 
yiewpoint, are being restored 
proved. 

There no 
through this film, in the 
whether the radial or the 
hould be 


t 
it 


vividness desirability of such a film. 


say, the authors of the 


iy 
which the 


pose, from 


for the purpose 


ancient cities 


sense to town planning, 
motion picture, 

Those who are 
im- tain the terms 


sections, 
chite cts 


and 


from 


on which the 
von Morgen,” should 
producer, Atelier Svend 
Budapesterstrasse 2, Berlin, 
Cermany. 


1s attempt to | 
lively discussio1 
satellite system 


applied, primarily the 


articipate 


because 


pre 
statement of their work and its pur- 
article 
this page has been prepared. 
Hegemann says he knows of no 
of 
taining the application of common 
than 


Morgen — 
of Tomorrow 


Hege 


mann, one of the publishers of “Was 
Baukunst 


many 


various 
groups of experts the feasibility and 


May, 1930, issue of that publication 


sent a 


on 
Dr 

bet- 
ob- 


interested to ascer 


yY may 


secure the use of the film, “Die Stadt 


address 
N 


the 
oldan, 


W 62. 





tuthors believe 





that the ipplication ol 
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When Should Meters Be Replaced ? 


ATER 


very rugged, well built and ef- 


meters are, in general, 


cent, but like all machines, 
they are subject to wear, harder wear 
than most machines receive, for they are 
on the job” for twenty-four hours a 


seven davs a week In order to 


maintain metered system which will 
ty in asset rather than a Hapiuitv to a 
community, it is necessary that the me- 


rs register correctly the water passing 


through them, and the correct register- 


meter is seriously impaired by 


lige i i 


wear on the internal mechanism and 


frequently by changes in usage condi- 


ons The re pl icement of these meters 
by the water-works superintendent or 
engineer is a problem which too often 
does not receive the attention which it 


warrants 


Reduce Monthly or Quarterly Readings 
to Daily Consumption 


In order 


to determine the need of a 
replacement of meters, provided the me 
ter has not stopped entirely, it is first 
necessary to make a study of the reg) 
tration returns. Usually, meters 


read approximately 


re 
once a month or 
cnce every three months, but since the 
time interval between consecutive read- 
ings almost alwavs varies a few days, all 
should be 


comparison 


reduced to l 


pur] 1OSeCS 


consumptions 


basis for 


dai \ 





THE CHICAGO METER ENDURANCE TEST UNDER WAY 





By ARTHUR T. SEAMAN 
MECHANICAL DESIGNING ENGINEER, 


Meter TESTING AND CONTROL SECTION, 
Water Pipe Extension 


The Meter Testing 


ind Control Section 


of the city of Chi igo keeps a record 
of this sort for all the meters supplying 
the larger consumers, and finds it to b 


of material aid in determining whether 


or not a replacement ol these meters is 
udvisabl The record sheets used are 
ibout 18 x 24 inches and each provides 
for a four vear’s record on twenty-fiv 
meters, showing at a glance the average 
daily consumption of these meters fcr 


each month of the four-vear period. All 


meters supplying one consumer afr 


grouped together, and suitable notations 
ire made as to which of the meters are 
which, if any, are emer- 
ney or fire meters and ordinarily kept 


cross-connected ; 
closed; the date the meter was installed 
cr a replacement occurred; the date in- 
vestigations of usage conditions, includ- 
Ing a 24-hour record of the rate of meter 
registration, were made; and any special 
information pertinent to an understand 
ing of the usage of water taken through 


As the re 


from the meter reader's reports, the av- 


the mete idings are obtained 


; 


erage daily consumptions for the pas 


month are recorded on these sheets, and 
inv drop-off in registration, be it large 
or small, is called attention to and an 
started to determine the 


in inspection of the 


Investigation 
cause Frequently 


registration returns of other meters sup- 


plying the same 


consumer will explain 











Division, CHIcaGo, 


ILL. 


Suppose there are two or 
cross-connected A 


the decrease. 
more meters all 
drop-off in registration on one may be 
compensated for by an increase on the 
other or others. In this case 11 
ible that the registrations of all meters 
will return to normal with a mere clean- 
ing-out of the. fish traps. In the case of 
1 single meter on the supply to prem- 


is prob- 


ises, a sudden drop-off in consumption 
may frequently be explained by an in- 
vestigation of usage conditions 

Periodic usage condi- 
tions should be made 
of premises changing, or a 
equipment, frequently changes the usage 
conditions materially. And for the most 
efficient operation of a meter it is essen- 
tial that the rates of flow at which the 
water is used be known and that a meter 
cf the proper size and type, to most ac- 
curately record these flows, be installed. 
If a check-up of usage conditions shows 
that the character of the flow has 
changed, then a corresponding change 
should be made in the meter equipment. 


check-ups of 
The occupancy 
change in 


The Three Reasons Why and When! 


There are three general conditions un- 
der which a water meter should be re 
placed: 

] When there is a drop-off im regis- 
tration which an investigation fails to 
justify—If there has record 
taken showing the rates of flow through- 
out a 24-hour period at some previous 
time, a repetition of this record will 
undoubtedly show that the lower rates 
of flow will be the ones which show more 
of a marked decrease. This will prove 
almost conclusively that the meter has 
reached the point where slippage is 
starting to occur. 

2. When the reached a 
registration beyond which it is known 
that the wear on the moving parts be- 
comes excessive-—This, regardless of 
whether the meter has yet shown a drop- 
off in registration. If the rates of flow 
at which the water is used are all high, a 
meter may record, and be approximately 
100 per cent correct, long after some of 
the internal parts have worn to a point 
where they should be replaced. If this 
replacement is not made then, some day 
the weak part will fail and the registra- 
tion will stop completely. This results 
in either a loss of revenue until a re- 
placement is made or the rendering of 
a bill upon an estimated amount of 
usage, which is something that should 


been a 


meter has 


aE 
| 
a 








THE 


be avoided if possible, as it usually 
causes dissatisfaction on the consumer’s 
part. 

3. When the meter has 
registration beyond which the slippage, 
at rates of flow at which the water is 
used, is probable enough to warrant a 
change——lf a record has been taken on 
a meter showing the rates of flow during 
a 24-hour period, and this record shows 
that considerable of the usage is at low 
rates (for that size of meter), then this 
meter should be 


reached a 


changed much oftener 
than one which has no low rate usage 


Selecting the Type of Meter 

The need of a meter replacement hav- 
ing been decided upon, care should be 
exercised in the selection of the meter to 
be used. Information as to usage condi- 
tions should be up to date and if possi- 
ble contain a record showing the various 
rates of flow at which the water is used 
and the percentage of usage at each rate 
With this information on hand, a meter 
to fit the conditions can be picked from 
the stock available for replacement work. 
If the rates of usage are all fairly high 
for the size of meter under consideration, 
it will be possible to use one of the older 
meters, for these will be accurate at the 
higher rates of flow, although they are 
very apt to show considerable slippage 
ir fail entirely under usages at low rates 
of flow. If the rates of usage at times 
get very high and the pressure condi- 
tions in the mains where the meter is to 
be installed are low, the type and make 
of meter to use should receive particular 
attention. There is a great difference 
at high rates of flow in the pressure drop 
through the different types and makes of 
meters. If a meter with a low pressure 
drop is replaced with one of a different 
kind with a high pressure drop, then at 
the times of maximum demand there 
may be difficulty in the consumer’s get- 
ting his required amount of water. If 
the rates of usage vary and it is found 
that a considerable percentage of usage 
is at rates which are considered low for 
the size of meter under consideration, 
then in a replacement one of the best 
meters available should be and 
it should be tested in the shop under 
rates of flow as near as possible to those 
to which it will be subjected when in- 
stalled. 


used 


Replacements for Residences 

In the replacement of meters supply- 
ing residences it is not profitable to spend 
much time in investigation of individual 
cases. The general character of the resi- 
dences in certain neighborhoods should 
be somewhat of a guide as to their mini- 
mum consumption. If, upon installation 
of a meter, the consumption records are 
away below what is ordinarily used by 
similar places, the meter should be re- 
placed. If the second meter still shows 
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RESULTS OF THE ENDURANCE TEST CONDUCTED BY THE BUREAU OF ENGINEERING 


OF THE CITY OF CHICAGO ON 63 5.8-INCH METERS OF 21 


DIFFERENT MODELS 


SUBMITTED BY 13 MANUFACTURERS 


the low consumption, it can be consid 
ered as correct. When it comes to the 
replacement of residence meters in ser- 
vice, as good a rule as any is to rely 
upon the amount of registration and re- 
place the meter when it has reached a 
certain figure. 

It is the writer’s opinion that %-inch 
meters should be changed when they have 
reached a registration of from 75,000 
cubie feet to 125.000 cubic feet. For the 
ordinary residence this will mean that 
the meter is replaced every four or five 
years. The repairs required at that 
time will not, as a general thing, be 
usually only a slight adjustment 
the wear on the ball and socket 


great 
lor 


Reevlts of an Endurance Test 


A few years ago the Bureau of Engi- 
neering of the city of Chicago conducted 
an endurance test on 5% -inch meters 
which embodied practically every make 
used in this country. There were in all 
63 meters, 3 each of 21 different models 
submitted by 13 manufacturers 
hundred and fifty thousand cubic feet of 
water was run through each meter at a 


uniform rate of flow of 12 gallons per 


Two 


minute and tests were made for 

racy every 12.500 cubic feet at al 

of flow on each meter. The accompany- 
ing chart shows a curve drawn from the 
combined accuracies ol all 66 
meters throughout the 
t In determining these average ac 
curacies, an attempt 
portion the 
rate of flow as nearly 
it was believed the actual rates of flow 
through meters of this size in 
The rates of flow 
portional percentage used wer 


average 
the duration of 
est 
made to pro 
for 


was 


percentage used each 
is possible to wh it 
{ 
} 
service 


would be. ind pr 


noted on the chart, the av 


the start ol 


As will be 
the test 
This was 
flow 
of 4¢-gallon per minute in the computa 
This is a of flow 
required for 5g-inch meters in the stand 
ird specifications of the American Wate1 
Works Association, but nevertheless on 
which the 


erage accuracy at 


was only about 92 per cent 


because of consideration of the low 


tions lower rate than 


very closely approximates 


leakage found in many residences 


The Joys of Being a City Engineer 


F you are James W. Costello, Chief 

iingineer of the Department of Public 
Affairs of Newark, N. J., you receive a 
salary of $15,000 a year, the highest salary 
paid engineer in the United 
States, according to The Municipal Index 
for 1930. This gives a list, with salaries, of 
the city engineers of all places having a 
population of 10,000 or over, according to 
the 1920 Federal Census 

If, however, you are city engineer in a 
city of 15,000 in the Middle West, condi- 


any city 


Writes one My 
engineer 1s SS per day for 
No 
for ‘days off’ or work on Sunday, 
hurry-up plans to get work ready to start 
ind for supervising work when 
the contractor sees fit to work on Sundays 
I am furnished an away back 

stairs in an old abandoned City Hall 
which office is far from ind 
dust-proof and is very inadequately fur- 
nished with filing cases, 


be different. 
city 


tions may 
silary as 
illow ines 


time actually employed 


such as 
contract 
office 
being 


rain- 


ete.” 





Bronx highways wherever the 


h emergency 








ts own territory and cooperating with 
working towards the 
i definite public policy look- 


to the protection of public highways 


lic officials in 


tion ol 


1d private property against constantly 
ending conversion into cemeteries for 
obsolete automobiles of the masses 


Pr spective property owners are con- 
nted with the need of immediate outlay 
from $100 to $200 to clear their lots of 


ellaneous metal parts and dilapidated 


itomobile bodies before they can build 
otherwise improve their property,” ac- 
rding to a recent article in Bronzrboro, 


Board’s monthly bulletin. “On the 


houses are 
scattered, every night there blooms 
rop of these derelicts of no earthly use 
I lace d 


inybody any more, there by 


erwise law-abiding citizens who tow 
to these sex tions, avoiding police- 
ind abandon them.” 

hese owners cannot legally dispose of 


ess cars at the city’s land dumps. As 
measure, and in the abs nce 
New York City 
ivision of Street Cleaning is keeping sev- 


work 


definite policy, the 


gangs of men at with oxy- 


reali ) $10 to $30 on tl rage 

cal 
In Los Angeles, Seattle, Cl nd, Col- 
mbus, and Philadelphia the m ris in 
the hands of the Police Department. In 
first four places, all abandoned cars 











TYPICAL BRONX ‘‘CEMETERY’’ 


with no provision made for removals from 
dirt roads and property 
Largely through instrumentality of the 
Board, it is reported, the Bronx Police De- 
partment is actively cooperating by mak- 
ing daily reports of abandoned cars to the 
Sorough Headquarters, Department of 

With hundreds of thou- 
inds of automobiles becoming useless an- 
nually the 


from private 


Street Cleaning. 
Board is convinced that some- 
thing better than this makeshift arrange- 
must be 


ment arrived at. It is not con- 
vinced, however, that studies from other 
cities offer a solution 
Experience Elsewhere 

“No large city in the country,” it is re- 
ported, “has as yet worked out a thor- 
oughly effective plan of disposal, and 
some cities have given the matter littl 


or no attention.” In Chicago and Detroit 
ibandoned automobiles are reported taken 
to the House of Correction to be 
mantled by inmates. In Detroit, this is 
done at a profit of about $5,000 per month, 
less the salary. of, an 
($2,400 per year). In 


dis- 


officer in 
{ “hie iZzo, 


charg: 
“they 





are towed to regularly appointed places 
and, at intervals, are sold at auction to 
junk dealers, or others. In Seattle and 
Columbus, the proceeds go into police 
funds. In Baltimore, the Department of 
Public Works has jurisdiction to remove 
cars which offer obstructions to traffic, and, 
later, to sell them. In San Francisco, St 
Louis, and Hartford, “junk” cars ar 
dumped. In Hartford, the Board of Health 
has jurisdiction, and temporarily is dump- 
ing such refuse at a waterfront fill, with 
no further plan. In St. Louis, there is 
plenty of room for future dumping. In 

Iouston and Kansas City “no particular 
problem exists.” 

The Board of Trade has transmitted a 
copy of the returns from other cities to 
Dr. William Schroeder, Jr., Commissioner 
of the new New York Department of San- 
itation. Its own recommendation, at least 
for the present, is that “junk” automobiles 
be accepted at DSC. land dumps, 
specifically designated, or that they be ac- 
cepted at DS.C. waterfront dumps to be 
disposed of at sea; in either case the city, 
perhaps, charging a suitable fee for its 
services. 
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Six Special Fire Hazards 






Dangers Demanding Exceptional Precautions for the Protection of Property and Safety for 








HEN a comparison is made of 
W the hazards of industry of to- 

day with respect to those oi 
even twenty years ago, it is readily seen 
that we are fast approaching an age 
where dangerous conditions are apt to 
arise in nearly any manufacturing proc- 
ess and in connection with the storage 
and sale of a great list of products. To 
successfully combat fire it is necessary 
for a fire department to have knowledge 
of many of these hazards. This knowl- 
edge is of greatest importance in that 
most modern means of fire fighting, 
which is the prevention of fires 


Flammable Liquids 


The hazards introduced by a flam- 
mable liquid are those due to the facil- 
ity with which this material gives off a 
dangerous and explosive gas, and 
the fluidity of the material— 


Workers and Fire Fighters 


By J. HW. HOWLAND 


ENGINEER, 


NATIONAL BOARD OF 


Fire UNDERWRITERS 


Vapors are liberated is usually termed 
the flash point. 

As a general statement, any flammable 
liquid which has a flash point of less 
than 75 degrees F., when measured in an 
official closed-cup tester, requires spe 
cial consideration in connection with its 
storage and use. The fundamental basis 
of storage of these liquids, and to a cer- 
tain extent those with a higher flash 
point, is to enclose them in a tight con- 
tainer and to have all transfer of the 
liquid, from one container to another 
or from the container to the point ct 
use, made through a rigid system ot 







piping such that there can be no leak- 
om 

It is the handling of these liquids in 
open containers, the use of them in open 
vats or by direct application in the open 
ir, that causes trouble through the hb- 
eration of the vapors. These vapors are 
heavier than air, «are carried consider- 
ible distances by the wind, or by natu- 
ral seepage, and gradually diffuse into 
the air. This diffusion gives a mixture 
which is either burnable or explosive 
It can be ignited at temperatures of 400 


to 600 degrees F. for materials of the 
as 200 de- 
grees F. for such materials as carbon 
bisulphid. It is thus evident that con- 
tact with glowing charcoal and open 


petroleum class, and as low 


flame, or any other heat-producing de- 
vice which has a temperature equal to 


those given above, will cause a 





lire or an explosion 








such that when spilt it spreads 
over a large area. Funda- 
mentally, flammable liquids are 
not hazardous unless exposed to 
the air, as they do not explode 
or disintegrate into their compo- 
nent parts under any conditions 
of heat, and they become dan- 


Knowledge as a Factor in Fire 


Fighting and Prevention 


During the week of May 5 twenty-one 
fire school instructors were in Albany, re- 
ceiving an intensive training in the lectures ind laequers are 
and evolutions to be taught in the eighteen 


This matter I storage ind 


handling of flammable liquids is 


present in connection with oil 


storage in distribution plants, 
paint and varnish factories, in- 
dustries where paint, varnish 


used, in dry 
cleaning plants, automobile fac- 


gerous only when the gases are nunicipal zone fire training schools tories, the production of flavor- 
mixed with a relatively large which will be operated this summer in ing extracts and perfumes, the 
proportion of air. All these ma- New York State under the direction of the manufacturing of artificial silk, 
terials give off vapors, but the New York State Conference of Mayors and in hardware, drug stores and 


temperature at which these va- 
pors are liberated varies with 


the State Fire Chiefs’ Association. 
The instructors were trained to give lec- 


other places where paints and 
oils are distributed, and in many 


the character of the material. It tures on courtesy of firemen to their su- of the special industrial proe- 
is well recognized that gasoline perior officers and the public, fire preven- esses 

is continually giving off flam- tion and building inspection, ventilation, The safest form of storage is 
mable vapors at ordinary care of fire-fighting equipment, hydraulics in well-constructed steel tanks; 


temperatures; and other mate- 
rials, such as carbon bisulphide 
and ether, liberate large quanti- 
ties of vapor at a lower temper- 
ature than gasoline. The prin- 
cipal difference between liquids 
such as gasoline and kerosene 1s 
in the temperature at which 
each gives off a large amount of 


systems, 


of fire streams, maintenance and operation 
of fire apparatus, salvage work, sprinkler 
different 
kinds of fires, first aid and resuscitation, 
and use and care of gas and smoke masks. 
Instruction was also given in twenty-one any cause, 
standard evolutions. 

The accompanying discussion of special 
fire hazards was one of the lectures de- 


methods of fighting 


these should be underground in 
congested sections, as anv above- 
ground introduces the 


possibility of flow of the con- 


storage 


tents In case of rupture trom 
Where storage is not 
underground, there is consider- 
able danger of an exposure fire 
heating the container to a point 


flammable vapor which can com- livered in this training course. The six where the pressure on the inside 
bine and cause a fire or ex- types of hazards covered are: flammable will rupture the vessel or tank 
plosion. Kerosene does not liber- liquids; dust hazards: chemicals; lint and and allow the contents to be 


ate these gases until it is heated 
up to temperatures in excess of 
100 degrees, and some grades of 
kerosene, and all grades of lubri- 
cating oils, do not vaporize until 
much higher temperatures are 
reached. This temperature at 


combustible 
readily combustible materials. 
ordinances and regulations covering these 
special hazards are obtainable from the the situation will permit. Thi 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 
John Street, New York. 


flyings; 


pyroxylin plastic; 


come ignited. For this reason jt 


Suggested is fundamental that storage he 


kept in as small a container 4s 


storage of flammable liquids in 
tin cans up to 5 gallons capacity 


and in ordinary drums up to 50 





which dangerous quantities of 





gallons capacity does not intro- 
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duce a very distinct hazard, but in any 
manufacturing plant it is wiser to 1so- 
late the storage so that it will not be- 
come involved in a fire originating in 
some other process. The construction of 
oil rooms is therefore desirable unless 
the storage can be placed outside the 
building. The application of flammable 
liquids, such as in painting processes, 
introduces a hazard in direct proportion 
to the amount of liquid used and the 
volume of the vapor liberated. Spray 
painting, the washing of material in 
flammable liquids, the mixing of com- 
pounds involving flammable liquids, such 
as shoe polish, and other industrial uses, 
all introduce considerable hazard be- 
cause of the vapors liberated, and re- 
quire special consideration as to ventila- 
tion and to isolation of the process from 
cther processes carried on in the same 
burlding. 


Dusty Conditions 

Practically all organic material, such 
as wood, paper, starch, flour, and cattle 
feed, when finally divided to a point 
where it can be suspended as a dust in 
the air, introduces a distinct danger 
from fire and explosion. Many metals 
can also be so minutely divided that 
there is rapid oxidation, brought about 
by the presence of flame and sufficient 
air, which will give a severe explosion 
In paint spraying where lacquers are 
used, the residue is often in the form of 
a fine powder; this can also give a severe 
explosion, as was shown in the destruc- 
tion of the Briggs Body plant in Detroit 
several years ago. When inspecting 
plants which do grinding or which trans- 
fer material of a dusty nature from one 
floor to another, as in a grain elevator, 
particular attention must be paid to this 
danger of the liberation of a dusty cloud 
with the consequent explosion and fire. 
The principal safeguards are for the 
storage and handling of this material in 
closed bins and tight conveyor system. 
The other important factor is “good 
housekeeping.” This term means the 
same in such a plant as it does in the 
home. That is, the entire plant must be 
swept and vacuum-cleaned and other- 
wise kept in dustless condition. This 
caution is applicable to any industry 
producing considerable quantities of 
dust, including wood-working _ plants 
where sand papering produces fine pow- 
dered wood particles. A very severe 
dust hazard is introduced in many plants 
which manufacture articles from py- 
roxylin plastic, which is the general name 
for the class of materials sometimes 
called celluloid. 


Chemicals 


It is difficult to lay down any special 
rule as to the storage and handling of 
chemicals to reduce the fire hazard, or 
to give a list of the chemicals most com- 


monly found which will produce a fire 
or increase its intensity or affect the 
men who attempt to extinguish the fire. 
The only general rule which can be given 
in connection with chemicals is for the 
members of the fire department to learn 
of the location of any extensive storage 
or handling of acids or other chemicals 
and to see that the material is always 
kept in these places and not allowed to 
be in one place one day and another 
place at some other time. 

A fireman is justified In not entering 4a 
portion of a building where nitric acid is 
stored, if that portion is on fire, and the 
same is true of some of those materials 
which disintegrate with explosive vio- 
lence when water is thrown on them. 
When a manufacturing plant or a com- 
mercial establishment is known to con- 
tain considerable quantities of chemi- 
cals, it should be the first duty of the 
commanding officers of the companies 
which would respond in that territory 
to interview the proprietor or other re- 
sponsible officials and learn from him as 
much as possible of the hazardous nature 
of the chemical. It is well recognized 
that this is a chemical age and many 
new materials are being brought on the 
market each year. 

Most materials which are shipped by 
railroad or express are required to bear 
a label indicating whether they are of a 
hazardous or dangerous nature. In mak- 
ing inspections of chemical plants, fire- 
men should look for these labels on the 
original containers, or on the containers 
which are being used to ship the mate- 
rial from the plant. The labels indicate 
whether the material is of a flammable 
nature or is a corrosive substance, or 
an oxidizing agent. Many substances 
are not in themselves hazardous, but 
when brought in contact with other ma- 
terial will cause fire or will add to the 
intensity of the fire. Most oils, par- 
ticularly vegetable, fish, and animal oils 
or fats, tend to heat up when in contact 
with fibrous material such as paper or 
rags and thus result in spontaneous igni- 
tion. Some chemicals are explosive 
when in contact with combustible ma- 
terial. The oxidizing agents, which in- 
clude mainly the nitrates and chlorates, 
liberate oxygen when heated up, and in- 
crease the intensity of the fire to a very 
marked degree. The nitrates are found 
in connection with most fertilizer plants. 


Lint and Combustible Flyings 

The hazard of these materials is usu- 
ally found in connection with cotton 
mills or other establishments where 
fibrous materials are worked on. The 
hazard is that of a quick flash fire which 
will involve the main supply of materiil 
in storage or being worked on. The 
principal safeguards, again, are “good 
housekeeping” and the introduction of 
eutomatic sprinklers. 


Pyroxylin Plastic 


This material, often called celluloid or 
some other trade name, has a wide range 
of usefulness and can be found in many 
industries. Its base is nitrated cotton 
which, after mixing with camphor, gives 
a strong, readily molded material that 
ean be colored and worked into various 
shapes and forms. It has a low igni- 
tion point; is capable of decomposing 
without the addition of oxygen; liberates 
explosive and poisonous fumes when un- 
dergoing decomposition; and, when it 
burns with a flame, gives a hot, intense 
fire. The hazard to the occupants of the 
building and to the firemen is very high, 
and it is necessary that particular care 
be taken in the storage and handling of 
the material. All plants using this ma- 
terial, even in relatively small quantities, 
should be sprinklered and should hav 
adequate provision for the storage of the 
main supply of the material, whether it 
is in the original form of sheets, rods, 
etc., or in finished articles. Each city 
should have definite ordinance require- 
ments covering this material, and the 
members of the fire department, par- 
ticularly those doing inspection work, 
should be thoroughly conversant with 
the regulations of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters dealing with this sub- 


ject. 


Readily Combustible Materials 

This section includes a large range of 
material in many forms. It includes lum- 
ber, cotton, excelsior, combustible fibers. 
paper, waste material, and others too 
numerous to mention. It is of course 
well understood that the extent and 
severity of a fire are dependent upon the 
amount of combustible material present 
and therefore the main object, from the 
fire department standpoint, in connec- 
tion with such material is to keep the 
quantity as small as possible for the par- 
ticular plant concerned. Another factor 
which is introduced in connection -with 
this material is that most of it is rel- 
atively slow-burning when in a compact 
mass and the intensity of a fire will*be 
materially increased when the material 
is stored loose. For that reason loose 
storage of any combustible material, 
such as excelsior, straw and other ma- 
terials used for packing purposes, should 
be in metal or metal-lined boxes or bins, 
and the main storage should be isolated 
from other parts of the building as much 
as possible. Fire-extinguishing facilities 
are essential in plants storing or han- 
dling considerable quantities of com- 
bustible material. 


Fire Extinguishment 
No discussion of special fire hazards 
would be complete without considering 
the need and suitability of various types 
of extinguishing devices. First aid fire 
appliances, such as pails, chemical ex- 
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tinguishers, small hose lines and covers 
for hazardous liquid containers, are 
especially necessary to catch incipient 
fires. These should be provided in liberal 
amount in both small and large plants. 
The most valuable fire protection 
equipment for any special fire hazard, 
except where this hazard involves flam- 
mable liquids and some chemical com- 
pounds, is an ordinary sprinkler system 
which, because of its nature, catches a 
fire in the incipient stage and either ex- 
tinguishes it or holds it in check until 
an alarm can be transmitted to the fire 
department. These devices act as a con- 
stant watchman and have proved their 
worth through many years of improve- 
ment. The only objection is the amount 
of water damage which sometimes arises, 
but this is not such an important factor, 
as in most cases the fire damage which 
would have resulted if the system had 
not been provided would have far ex- 
ceeded any water damage which might 
occur. Also, water damage can be ma- 
terially reduced by providing an alarm 
device which will notify the fire depart- 
ment each time the system operates, 
thus permitting the firemen to shut the 
water off after the fire has been ex- 
tinguished or placed under control. 


CITY for JULY, 

Another important fire protection fea- 
ture is the installation of suitable sig- 
naling systems in connection with a 
watchman, so that assurance is mad 
that the watchman is on duty at all 
times and provisions given him for the 
sending in of a fire-alarm. Also, instead 
of a system of this kind, an automatic 
alarm system, making use of a thermo- 
stat, can be provided which will trans- 
mit an alarm to the fire department in 
the early stages of a fire and thus per 
mit the firemen to extinguish it be/oré 
much damage has occurred 

In plants of a general nature as dis- 
cussed in this paper, the amount of ma- 
terial on hand is often very large and 
the damage done by water from an auto 
matic sprinkler or from the hose line of 
the firemen is high, For that reason it is 
essential for proper provisions to b 
made to reduce the loss due to water 
damage. This includes the proper con- 
struction of the building to permit get- 
ting rid of the water without allowing 
it to go from one floor to another, and 
also the introduction and use of salvage 
work by the members of the fire depart- 
ment. In the inspection work the fire- 
men should make particular 
points where large water damage may 
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be expected, and take particular pains 
to prevent this water damage in case of 
a fire. 


Construction Details 


In factories, storage places, and mer- 
cantile establishments, which are the 
principal places where special hazards 
will be found, the construction details of 
the building are of 
In addition to the waterproofing ot 
floors, as mentioned above, there must 
stop the 
spread of fire from one floor to another 
or from one special hazard section to 
the less hazardous the 
finished articles kept. 
These finished usually the 
values in the plant. It is not 
reasonable to expect all these structures 
to be of fireproof construction, and for 
many years the existing poorly con- 
structed buildings will be used. In these 
every effort should be made to have the 
owner enclose stairways, elevators, and 
other vertical travel of the 
fire, and to isolate, either in an outside 
building or in specially constructed 
rooms, the main processes and the stor- 


great 


importance, 


be adequate provisions to 


portions where 
stored or 


articles are 


are 


highest 


means of 


age of material introducing the greatest 
danger from fire 
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AUTOMOBILE FATALITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
Excluding Collisions With Heavier Vehicles 
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HE Statistical Section of the National 
Safety Council has recently published 
“Accidents Facts, 1930.” The figures on 
motor-vehicle accidents reveal a steady 
rise in automobile deaths from 9.3 per 
100,000 population in 1918 to 22.7 in 1929. 
It is hardly surprising to find that the 
number of automobile deaths per 100,000 
population continues to increase. Ther: 
has been in the last decade a phenomenal 
increase in car registration. But this does 
not account for the marked rise in auto- 
mobile deaths per 100,000 cars. The last 
three years have shown a distressing in- 
crease in this figure. From 1918 to 1926 


AVIATION ACCIDENTS AND MILEAGE 


1928 (Jon to June) 








the number of accidents per car declined 
as the accompanying chart shows. Sinc« 
1927 there has been an upward trend. This 
can be explained only on the assumption 
of greater use of cars. The increased con- 
sumption of gasoline (probably with in- 
creased mileage as well) supports this 
theory. It is discouraging, however, par 
ticularly in view of the active safety cam- 
paigns of recent years, to note that motor 
vehicles killed twice 
1929 as in 1922.* 


Airplane accidents 


as many pe opl in 
are a somewhat 


* But see page 23 of the June American City 


Civil aviation ac- 
counted last year for 485 fatalities. There 
ippears, as the accompanying chart shows, 
some improvement in the 


newer phenomenon 


ratio of acci- 
dents to miles flown, especially in the lat- 
ter half of 1929. 

After extended and careful investigation 
the Aeronautics Branch of the U. 8. Ds 
partment of Commerce 
1929 per 


were errors ol 


announces that in 
j 


about 57 cent of all accidents 


due to personne: |: 
cent to power-plant failures; 
cent 


IS per 
ind 10 
machine 


per 
failure im the 
power-plant than 5 per 
cent were attributed to weather conditions. 


to some ipart 


from the Less 

















Should the Public Schools 
Be Independent of City Hall? 


A Debate Conducted for 
The American City by 
Lester Dix and Joseph 
McGoldrick, of Columbia 
University 

Affirmative, Negative, 


Rebuttal and Re joinder 


The Case for Independent Boards 


By LESTER DIX 


ANY students of municipal gov- 
demand that 
the management of schools be 


] 
| ernment 
A 


stoutly 


subordinated to a logically unified mu- 
meipal control. For them, administra- 
dictates that all publie 
services within the community be unified 
in one responsible organization ol 
trained This argument has 
in attractive ring to administrative ears 
It is a superficial argu 
ment and one likely to be abandoned as 


soon 


tive efhimency 


managers 
none the less 


as administrative science outgrows 
the handicap of having been born in an 
era when the technique ol getting things 
done temporary ascendancy 
over the method of finding out whether 
they are worth doing. A careful exami- 
nation of the real justification of their 
own activities and those of the educators 


enjoys i 


is necessary to the proper evaluation of 
their argument. 


Control Delegated to the People 

The most obvious fallacy is in their 
assumption that the education carried 
on within the community is exclusively 
a community function. The mere state- 
ment that education is a state function 
has not convincing refutation, 
because it represents too limited a view, 
and it is simply countered with the as- 
that the municipal authority 
claims the control only of that part of 
educational activity that is delegated to 
the local community. It is forgotten 
that legislatures in general have not 
been willing altogether to delegate this 
power to the local governmental organi- 
zation but only to the people of the 
community. This distinction, while 


been a 


sertion 


really the 
Important tact 
situation 


seemingly trivial, is vague 
which 


Eduea- 


reecgnition ot an 
underlies the 
tion can no limited to the 
community, the state, or the nation. 
True, it is legally a state function in this 
country, but this is merely an arbitrary 
convenience, holding over from the past 


whole 
longer be 


when it was in accord with the fact of 
relative isolation. Today education Is a 
function of bounded 
only by the limits of communication, 


which is to say, world-w ide. 


universal society 


Education is not a function of gov- 


ernment and never Was. In a demo- 
eratically minded society it is a func- 
tion of living. Rather than as a func- 


tion of government, it is to be regarded 
as of at least coordinate responsibility. 
\s a matter of fact, as the general en- 
lightenment is enhanced, it increasingly 
takes precedence over government as a 
societal agency for promoting the ends 
of the group. 

This last brings us natu- 
rally to the necessity of a vision of in- 
stitutional agencies that shall see deeply 
into the realities of their functions. 


statement 


The Appeal for Group Confidence 


What of modern government? It re- 
tains its chief vigor perhaps in socialis- 
tic types of thought. Such a future as 
it has as a dominant social institution 
would seem to be either in a successiul 
experiment in frankly socialistic or com- 
munistic attempts, or in a modified 


capitalism in which most of the gains 
demanded by socialistic thought will be 
achieved by indirect means. It 


is suf- 


ficient to note the superior vitality of 
business over that of government, con- 
sidered as agencies drawing their vigor 
from group confidence. Industry pro- 
ceeds here to reform itself in the absence 
of any power of government to bring it 
into line with deep social demands. The 
real social forces of the modern state, 
with its democratic and scientific com- 
mitments, are education and industry 
In so far as the sincere students inter- 
ested in working out a gov- 
ernment are successful in catching up 
with the procession, they may hope +t 
best for a position of group confidence 
coordinate with education and industry 
Is it too much to ask of school adminis- 
trators and students of government that 
they face this issue with some inkling of 
the significance of these forces? 


smience cl 


Organ- 
ized education, industry, and govern- 
ment are institutionalized agencies of the 
social will to achieve the richest possible 
group living. One and all they must 
finally stand or fall upon the 
they offer to that demand. 
pete with one another for group 


service 
They com- 
con- 
fidence, and the group is, all things con- 
sidered, surprisingly canny in the be- 
stowal of that confidence. It is this 
popular instinct which has insisted on 
the distinct position of education which 
seems so anomalous to some students of 
municipal government. 

Thinking of societal agencies as com- 
peting for public confidence does not 
prevent thinking of this competition as 
friendly. 
must 


If they are coordinate, they 
become cooperative. Any other 
adjustment is wasteful and destructive. 
Common welfare demands the 
welding together of all institutionalized 
activities into a unified organization for 
complete and efficient 
The details of such a structure form a 
very long story yet to be written in a 
half-century or so of devoted research 
and administration. But 
will do. 


social 


group service. 


nothing less 


The proposal to cripple the most vig- 
orous and promising institution of Amer- 
ican life by making it an appendage of 
a broken-down municipal government 
which is only beginning to attack its own 
desperate problems, is a vicious pro- 
posal couched in ingratiating terms. It 
should be uncompromisingly resisted by 
every educator, and relinquished by 
every thoughtful governmental adminis- 
trator who recognizes the value of the 
support which will be given him by a 
vigorous and effective system of educa- 
tion. 
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The Case for 


ing that in a given situation prac- 

tical circumstances make it un- 
wise to turn a good public education sys- 
tem over to a bad city government, and 
arguing that public education is so pe- 
euliar a public function that it must 
logically have a separate institutional 
status from all other public functions. 
Mr. Dix in the foregoing statement 
seems to regard government as some- 
thing essentially regulatory in charac- 
ter, following the etymology of the 
word, and therefore not the proper cus- 
todian of public education. This over- 
looks the fact that government, besides 
providing and administering an ever- 
expanding body of rules of the game of 
living under modern, complex, urban, 
industrial civilization, is providing an 
astounding volume of public services 
Our governments, among many other ac- 
tivities, build roads, carry and distribute 
mails, clean streets, remove snow, care 
for the indigent sick and aged, provide 
public recreation and furnish business 
men, farmers and a host of others with 
information of all sorts. These service 
functions of government today consume 
a far greater proportion of our public 
budget than the regulatory duties that 
the word government connotes. If Mr. 
Dix does not like to embrace this multi- 
tude of activities which now occupy our 
political units within the term govern- 
ment, he must provide us with another 
word. 


Our Theme Is Public Education 


On the other hand, what Mr. Dix has 
to say about the breadth and scope of 
the idea of education is all very true, 
but somewhat beside the point. Grant- 
ing that education includes every means 
of communication of ideas, the term 
public education has no such expansive 
meaning. Likewise, recreation includes 
an endless variety of private, group and 
commercial activities, but public recrea- 
tion has a much more limited scope. 
And I venture to suggest that there is 
not a professional educational school in 
the country that actually deals with the 
newspapers, the magazines, the entertain- 
ment moving pictures, the theater, the 





Municipal Control 


of Education 


By JOSEPH MceGOLDRICK 


HERE is a difference between urg- 








fraternal 
orders, and 
any of a 


other 
popular education as part of its general 


dozen instruments of 


curriculum. They all deal with formal 
pubhe education and it is this alone with 
which we are here concerned. 

The service functions of government 
have grown up without any plan or pur- 
pose in the last century and a quarter 
Frequently, separate governmental en- 
tities are brought into being to provide 
them. Many cities today have separate 
park districts, sewer and sanitary dis- 
tricts, and- other odds and ends. There 
are always those who feel that these ac- 


tivities will fare better if kept separate 


from the general city administration. In 
logic there Is no more reason why edu- 
cation should be specially set-up than 
parks or sanitation. There is, 
but one public. No one proposes that 


ot course, 


this should have any less control over 
publie education than over the rest of 
the functions which it depends on gov- 
ernment to perform. The question is 
solely whether it will get better results 
by putting all its governmental eggs in 
one basket or whether the educational 
egg shall have a separate basket. Ex 
perience appears to demonstrate that 
the fewer officials the public elects, the 
better the job it will do. It is also rea- 
sonably clear that the election of school 
boards is less satisfactory than appoint 
ment, especially in larger cities. Popu- 
lar election for any but a few conspicu- 
ous, policy-determining officers is a de- 
lusion and a snare. 

In a particular situation one can ap- 
preciate Mr. Dix’s reluctance to see edu- 
cation turned over to an incompetent or 
corrupt city government. His attitude 
is perhaps analogous to that of the op 
ponents of government operation of 
publie utilities who concede its desir- 
ability in theory but object to the char 
acter and incompetence of 
governments. Perhaps it is analogous 
also to the unwillingness of suburban 
populations (at least after they have se- 
cured their elementary public improve- 
ments) to be incorporated in the large 


existing loca! 


city whose benefits they enjoy but whose 


burdens they would escar 











The Beneficial Effect of Responsibility 


In both these cases it might be urged 
that the reverse of this policy might be 
the improvement of the 


government. If a city 


way to City 
government 
entrusted with a rapid-transit line, the 
public might take more interest in that 
government and be less tolerant of inet 
ficiency corruption. If the 
urban emigrants from our larger cities 
could not so blithely 
stew in its own political juice, we might 
have better city government. May it 
not be argued that if the forces that se- 
cure relatively high our 
pubhie edueation systems had to deal 
with them as part of a 
government, we might have 
governments without sacrifice of educa- 


Wis 


and sub 


leave the city to 


standards in 
general city 
better city 


tional accomplishment ? 
The 

unified 

ill activities 


logic, at least, Is on the side of 4 


city government, with costs of 


considered in relation to 


each other and to the financial resources 


of the community. Mr. Dix’s reasoning 
would of course lead him to the erec- 
tion of a separate educational ¢ rpora- 


tion in the state which would not be a 
part ol the state government but coord 
nate with it The 


doubtless point to a 


same logic would 


national structure 


paralleling our national government 


Instead of striving for a federal cabinet 
place, one might expect a constitutional 
amendment for the election of a national 
board of education. But we cannot run 
away from the unwisdom of making our 
governments too complex and too intr! 


There 


be no roval road to good govern- 


eate for popular understanding 
may 
ment, but, other things being equal, sim 
plicity focuses responsibility and fosters 


responsiveness to the public w 


Mr. Diaz's Rebuttal 


R. McGOLDRICK 


ind | see =) 


} nearly alike in the long view 
= that it would seem ungracious 
to be insistent about the differences 1 


the implications for current publie pol- 
The differ- 


ev were not so important 
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Kind of government M1 
lleagues are try 
llies so largely in a vital and 
unhampered educational system. The 
public knows that government has not 
vet been made safe for education Un 
til the science of government 
the grip ol the hard-boiled gentlemen 
who hang grimly on to a unified budget 


because they know that the people will 


destrovs 
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Ke TO Sé L here Ss, altel i, one 
All po 3; must emanate from, 
CONSCIOUSILS r InNCONSCIOUSILY C- 
quiesced in, by that one public. Mr. 
Dix is satisfied that the public manages 
ts educational affairs well, and he is 
ly confident manages its general 
urs badly I am sure of neither. 
There are cert niv Many school districts 


which run niggardly and narrow-mind- 
edly. There are other public functions 
that in many as well 
or better under an orderly arranged city 
government, and 


Instances are run 


there are ce rtainly 
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port of education will 
very like the absurdity he pict 
machinery 
ernment but actually separate: 
tected from the capricious act 


rent legislatures This is to m 


cusclose 


nominally amenat 


vhich is really facing the fact 


‘he’s Rejoinder 


some cities that are run well as 
The Catskill and Hetch Het 
systems are examples of undertakings 


that are concerned 
and carried out efhciently ur 
ments. 

Important as is th 
the next gener ving at our 
hands—and, like Mr. Dix, I am a 
teacher—their health, the food which 
they eat, the houses in which the ve 
the other nineteen hours of the day, and 
the city in which they are to live when 
they grow up are, | submit, hardly less 
important. Just as the child is nature’s 
objective in the entire institution of 
family, so may not the children be the 
end and be-all of society as a whol 

3ut this brings us not to dualism, but 
to unity. We must look at the facts of 
societal existence squarely in their com- 
plex and composite relationships 


ition Is recelvil 


A Modern Housing Unit in Frankfort, Germany 


t tbe 
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As a result of the public programs of housing betterment in Frankfort initiated in 1926, large areas of the city have been 


redesigned, and 


ly modern building-groups have replaced obsolete dwellings. The above multi-family block develop- 


ment where all homes face on an interior garden area, and where a wading pool is the central motif of the unit design, 
is typical. This illustration is reproduced from ‘‘Das Neue Frankfort,’’ a monograph issued by the International Housing 





Association, Frankfort-on-the-Main 











Municipal Housekeepine—Part II 


The Problem of Caring for the City’s Wastes— 
Garbage, Ashes, Refuse and Street Cleaning 


Separate Collection 
ARBAGE must be transp 
watertight, covered wag 
prevent odors and dra 

nsit. The quantity remove 

ch house is so small where it is 
lected separately from other wastes th 
horse-drawn vehicles are most efi 
in apartment-house sectior 
nd where the hauling distance 


Garbage is collected separately 


excepting 


In cities 
where it is used for fertilizer, fed to hogs, 
or converted into fertilizer base 
grease by the reduction process 
garbage in these 


and 
The 
should be lree 
from cans, bottles, sharp objects and 
corrosive that would injure 
soil, machinery or the digestive organs 
of animals. It should be placed for col- 
lection in a clean, impervious can with a 


cases 


substances 


By JOHN H. NUTT 
CONS I ENGIN! 


PHILADELPHIA, P 


ALL 


Mixed Collection 


irate irom 
the utilization of th 


reclaimed, 


.t 
burned in an 
dumped when collected s parately Rub- 
bish is so bulky that light trucks 
large, light bodies usually prove 
economical in its collection. The 
must be tight and covered to prevent 
litter and dust in transit. Rubbish 
should always be placed for collection 
in tight, well-tied bundles. 
Garbage is collected mixed with 


vith 
most 


bodies 


com 
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lumped 


truck 


Ash Collection 
Ashes are of sm my 


irmer 
th 


Tn Lic 


sections 
major p 
ise in the colder st rhe 
o salvageable value and are invariably 
Trucks usually 
conomical in their collection and should 
ive tight sufficient size to 
irry the proper weight for the size of 
used 


ites 


prove most 


be dies ol 





LAMENTABLY TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF THE WAY GARBAGE, ASHES AND RUBBISH ARE PLACED FOR COLLECTION 


1. Garbage or kitchen refuse in an improper container and spilled over the curb. 


over the block before the collector arrives. 


IN AMERICAN CITIES 


2. An accumulation of rubbish that may be all 


3. Ashes and rubbish in a heterogeneous collection of containers awaiting collection 
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to the dump, 
combine the ad- 
vantages of both 
types ol vehicles 

Vehicles 
should always 
tight, 
easily 


be clean, 
noiseless, 
loaded and 
dumped and 
bear a number 
for identification 








by citizens. A 
J 
sufficient num- 
Courtesy of Hackney Wagon ¢ 
. ber of loaders 
THE TYPE OF WAGON USED FOR GARBAGE COLLECTION IN must be pro- 
; MANY CITIES IN THE SOUTH ; 
vided to load 
the vehicles 
Ashes are often collected mixed with promptly, in order to secure the best 


rubbish, in which case the trucks must 
with detachable 
order to prov ide variable 
different seasons of the vear. Ashes, or 
rubbish, should be 
placed for collection in tight metal re 


have bodies sides in 


capacity at 
mixed ashes and 
ceptacles with well-fitting covers. The 
should not hold 
pounds, as it is difficult to dump mor 


receptacle over 150 


than this weight in collection vehicles 


Determining the Collection Routes 


The collection is not made casually, 
is the citizen often believes, but in most 
carefully designed 
Each 
should produce an equal amount of re 
fuse daily, or the number of loaders and 
continually The 


cities the routes are 


by competent engineers route 


velucles would vary 
center of each route should be equally 
distant from the place ol disposal, or 
the number of trucks would vary even 
when the quantities were equal, and this 
would increase the cost of collection, as 
1 number of trucks equal to that  re- 
quired on the heaviest day would need 
to be retained The routes should slope 
from the collection area to the disposal 
point in order to permit the loaded 
vehicles to down-hill. Each 
route should have several traffic streets 


proceed 


leading from it to the place ol disposal, 
in order to avoid vehicular congestion 

The design of such routes is not sim- 
ple and is further complicated by the 
desirability of having the streets of each 
route of equal area in order to permit 
the use of street-cleaning gangs of equal 
size on each day of the week, and to 
have a gang follow after each collection, 


Collection Vehicles 


the most economical col- 
lection vehicles when the quantity re- 
moved at each stop is small and the dis- 
tance to the place of disposal is short, 
and trucks are best when the quantity 
is large and the hauling distance is long. 
Trailers that may be drawn by horses 
while collecting and by tractors in trains 
of two or more trailers when en route 


Wagons are 





efheiency from each vehicle 
European Methods 


European cities often require stand- 
ard receptacles that fit slots in closed 
bodies on the collection vehicle and so 
prevent dust and litter while dumping 
the receptacles. Other European cities 
remove the refuse in the containers on 
special vehicles and leave a clean re- 
ceptacle in place of the one removed. 
The receptacles are sometimes provided 
it the expense of the municipality, 
sometimes owned by the residents, and 
in other cities are owned by the munici- 
pality and rented to the citizens. This 
system is far preferable to that em- 
ployed in America, as the litter and dirt 
on the streets from refuse placed for 
collection are avoided, but it is difficult 
to secure the necessary funds from the 
municipal legislatures and to persuade 
citizens that the necessary uniform re- 
ceptacles are not specified in order to 
favor the product of some special manu- 
facturer 


Distribution of Labor 


used 
each day of the week, and every section 
of a city opposes collection on Monday 


The foree employed must be 
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and Saturday. Collection during the d 
is usual and preferable to night coll 
tion in residential districts. Day co 
lection is undesirable where shoppir 
crowds gather, and collection from bus 
ness districts is therefore often made 

night. Collection at night obviates th 
presence of refuse on the street during 
the day, when vehicular travel is great 
est, but refuse and collection vehicles ar 
objectionable in the early evening i: 
residential and amusement sections, 

most pedestrians are on the streets 

that time. Collection may be made afte: 
midnight in retail and amusement se 
tions, but is objectionable in residentia 


sections, because sleeping is interrupted 
by noise. Collection may be made mor 
efficiently and economically during the 
day. 

The organization and supervision 
collection call for a high degree of tech 
nical knowledge and skill, as well as 
long practical experience. The design 
of routes, the choice of collection vehicles 
for specific conditions, the selection 
disposal methods, and the coordination 
of collection and disposal, in addition 
to the management of large masses of 
men and the ability to please the public 
in our large cities, require men of great 
ability and experience if the work is t 
be conducted without 
the public funds. 


huge waste of 

The work of collection must proce | 
day and night without ceasing for wind, 
rain, snow, ice or heat, and some organi 
zations pride themselves that no waste 
has ever been left 
regular 
vears, 


uncollected on the 
collection day during many 

The average citizen also gives 
thought to the final disposition of the 
collected refuse, but waste disposal 
one of the most important problems in 
our cities, 


little 


Dumping on Land 


Dumping on land is the most common 
manner of disposing of wastes in this 








TYPE OF MOTOR TRUCK USED IN MANY LARGE CITIES FOR THE COLLECTION OF 
ASHES AND RUBBISH 
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used not to allow the vehicles to 
over the edge when dumping, and 
to dump the material so that it n 
little spreading. Material must not 
lumped so that it will obstruet natural 
drainage, and drains of tile, ¢ 

orrugated 
necessa;4ry 

\ tractor with a 
blade, is valuable 
leveling the dumped mate? 
lumps, and laborer 
ud im this work and 
vehicles Watchmen 
to revent fires, and wat 


id on every au 








i Highway Trailer Co 


hetilore the, 


A TRAILER TRAIN WITH CANVAS COVERS, A METHOD OF REFUSE COLLECTION 
WHICH IS BEING USED INCREASINGLY IN THE UNITED STATES 


country. Ashes free from other wastes 
make solid filling material, and places of 
disposal for this purpose are readily 
found close to the collection areas in the 
smaller towns. It is often difficult to find 
dumps at an economical wagon- o1 
truck-hauling distance from the center 
of large cities, and the refuse is collected 
in vehicles and relayed in railroad cars 
or barges in some cities. An ash dump 
is seldom objectionable unless the sur- 
face is disturbed by vehicles or wind, 
in which case there may be annovanes 
from dust within a considerable radius 
\ laver of dirt over the surface of the 
dump will alleviate this nuisance 

\ mixture of rubbish and ashes is fre- 
quently dumped in our cities. The ob 
jectionable features of this mixture in 
crease with the percentage of rubbish, 
which is less in the winter than in the 
summer, and greater in the South than 
in the North. A mixture containing 
much rubbish is worthless for fill, and 
houses built upon it may settle during 
a period of many years. Many persons 
have lost the savings of years in houses 
built upon material of this character, A 
mixed refuse dump is inflammable and 
fires frequently till a neighborhood with 
foul odors and smoke. The fires are 
dangerous to adjoining properties and 
are difficult to extinguish. Such a dump 
produces odors, litter and dust, and is a 
lurking-place for rats, fleas, flies, and 
other vermin that transmit disease 

Rubbish is often dumped, and it is 
rare that one does not pass a dump that 
mars the ‘entrance to an otherwise at 
tractive town. The rubbish dump is 
worse than one of mixed rubbish «and 
ashes, and should be tolerated only in 
waste lands at a distance from habita- 
tions, and building upon it should be 
prohibited for at least thirty years. 

The dumping of pure garbage or the 
mixture of garbage with any other 
waste upon a dump should be absolutely 
prohibited, although this method of dis- 
posal is utilized in several backward 


towns of large size. Garbage is some dump 
! 

times dumped in pits and covered hide the 

( irth, but the contents of the pits a 

not decay to an inert inoffensiveness 

several vears unless the pit , T Disposal by Dumping in Water 

earth covering are shallow, in which 


ise odors may arise during the 


period 


ol dee i\ 


Kuropean refuse is not inflammable mav be 
or exceptionally dusty, but contains su increase the 
ficient organic matter to breed rats, fl.es ow PD . This met 
ind other vermin, and has a_ faintly both Europe and Ameri 
musty odor that is objectionable Mueh torv onlv if the retus 


is heard of European incineration an¢ ilkkheads. fences. jetti 
salvage, but over 40 per cent of uctures and not permitted 


European refuse is dumped on land 


efore winds and currents to defile 

\ dump must have careful super ittractive beach. One great American 
vision in order to avoid nuisance and = city loads its refuse on barges and 
secure cheap disposal. Quarry holes and dumps it miles at sea, but portions of 
swamps are the best sites, but hills are the rubbish and garbage float a distance 
made upon level land with refuse in of a hundred miles with favorable eur 
some cities of Europe. A road must be rents and disfigure the beaches of the 
constructed into the dump, and a trac- New Jersey and Long Island coasts. A 
tor or lead horses must be kept ready suit to restrain the city from this pr 


i 
I 


to help the heavilv loaded vehicles to tice how mn process 

the dumping point, as the loads hauled : 
Disposal by Burning 

mn smooth city streets would be too 

heavy for the horses or motors to pull Incineration is the destruction 


ver the dump surface. Care must be rganie matter by fire 
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A WELL-MADE DUMP IN RICHMOND, VA 
The site is a quarry-hole 20 feet deep and is in the residential section, but has been made 
without a complaint, because of the precautions taken. Dumping proceeds in thin layers 
to secure compact fill. Water and a dump tender are at hand to prevent fires and every 
effort is made to prevent dust. This picture also shows the type of truck used on long 
hauls in Richmond 
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Courtesy of Robert B. Brooks, Director of St-cets and Sewers, St. Li 
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LOADING A BARGE WITH REFUSE AT ST. LOUIS, MO 


incombustible 


maining mineral or ma- 
terial is odorless and free from germs 
A sufficiently high temperature melts 


many, and vaporizes a few, of the min- 


eral constituents to a hard, compact 
form called clinker Incineration 1s 
therefore the most sanitary method of 


refuse disposal, and is perhaps the most 
pr nerally satisfactory method if cost and 


consumption are not considered 


Low-Temperature Cremation 


contains over 70 per cent of 
will not burn until this per 
approxi 
incineration 


Garbage 
water and 
been reduced to 


mately 30. The method of 


centage has 


by which the garbage is dried by heat 
l i will burn is termed cremation 

There are many types of crematories in 
principally in the southern states 
inderlying principle is the sam«¢ 

! cases. The garbage is dumped in 

ivers on drying grates in long, 
rectangular brick furnace, in order t 
se a lara area to the hot gases pl 

ed by fires of coal, wood, oil, o1 gas 

separate fire -box at one end of the 

nace. The garbage is burned on the 


drying grates, or upon other grates to 
which it is raked, when it is sufficiently 
burn. Many 
poorly designed, constructed, and oper- 
ated, and lack of funds frequently pre- 
vents the use of enough fuel to maintain 
a temperature high enough to prevent 
the issuance of odors, smoke and un- 
burned particles from the chimney 

Rubbish may be burned in the open, 
or in a simple type of furnace, as it is a 
free-burning fuel when dry. A rubbish 
furnace may be no more than a fire- 
brick box containing a grate and baffles, 
with a chimney of sufficient area and 
height to allow all particles to burn be- 
fore reaching the top. Cans, bottles and 
most metals are not melted at the tem- 
perature reached in the ordinary cre- 
matory or incinerator. 


ary to crematories are 


High-Temperature Incineration 
The incineration of a mixture of rub- 
bish and garbage is increasing in the 
larger cities. The rubbish supplies heat 


after which the mix- 
a whole at a higher tem- 
perature than is common in crematories, 
so that mixed-refuse incineration is less 
offensive and more efficient. There are 
two principal types of mixed refuse in- 
cinerators and several other types that 
ire in less general usé 

One patterned after 
England, is in the form of a 
lar brick that 
grates separated only by a low wall of 
fire-brick. There is an inclined hearth 
of brick at the back of each grate, upon 


to dry the garbage, 
ture burns as 


type, those in 


rectangu- 
tour 


structure encloses 


which the refuse is dumped through a 
hole at the top ol the furnace, to be 
dried. It is pulled forward upon the 
grate, when sufficiently dry to burn, by 
stokers with long iron rakes. The hot 
gases produced by the burning pass out 
at one end of the furnace into a rec- 
tanguiar combust chamber where 
they mix and burn completely and then 
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pass into the chimney through 
flues. Forced draft from large, ele 
trically driven fans accelerates the com- 
bustion. The ashes are pulled from th 
grates into small cars by the stokers 
the cars are pushed along a track to an 
elevator; raised and dumped into an 
elevated hopper; and loaded  inio 
trucks, cars or barges through chutes 
The type 
tangular steel box with double 
closing water between them 


iOng 


second consists Of a rec- 
walls en 
There Is 

lower grate in the box or boiler, with 
an upper basket grate composed 1} 
pipes kept cool by circulating water, 
into which the refuse is dumped through 
an opening in the top of the furnace 
The refuse is dried in the basket grate, 


and pulled through the space between 


the pipes onto the lower grate, where :t 
burns to ashes. The ashes are removed 
in the same manner as in the previous 
type of furnace. Steam is produced in 
the boiler and may be used to operate 
the fans, pumps and other plant ac- 
cessories. 

Mixed-refuse incinerators operate at 
temperatures of 1250 F. to 2000 I 
which destroys organic matter but does 
not melt cans, bottles or metals other 
than lead and zine. The ash is soft ex 
cepting for occasional small clinkers 
composed principally of melted glass 


A properly designed and constructed 


incinerator may be operated in an 
efficient and sanitary manner. The 
most sanitary incinerators are those in 
which the refuse is stored in pits of con- 
crete and charged in the furnace by a 
crane, and the most insanitary plants 


are those in which the refuse is 














Courtesy of Morris Hacker, Supervisor, Department of City Refuse, District of Columbia 


TRUCK UNLOADING GARBAGE INTO RAILROAD CARS TO BE HAULED TO THE 
REDUCTION PLANT ABOUT 30 MILES DISTANT FROM WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This picture also illustrates the covered sanitary 


the local garbage. 


trucks used and the wet character of 


The garbage of Washington is probably richer and greater per capita 


than in any other city 
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Courtesy of the Nye Odorless Incinerator Corporation 


TYPICAL NYE INCINERATORS, FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 
1. The incinerator at Los Angeles, Calif., a unique design to conserve space on a flat site. 2. The incinerator at White Plains, N. Y 
incinerator at Jackson, Miss., which is typical of plants in small towns 


3. A small 


on an open floor,and charged by labor- 
ers. In small plants, refuse may be 
charged directly into the furnaces from 
the collection vehicles. 

There are no valuable by-products 
from American incinerators. The 
and flue dust have no value for any pur- 
pose, and it is doubtful whether steam 
can be produced economically excepting 
under exceptionally favorable circum- 
stances. The method is excellent, 
costly. 

Complete household waste consisting 


ash 


but 


of ashes, rubbish, and garbage can be in- 
cinerated, but nothing is gained by pass 
ing a large weight of 

ashes through a furnace 


sterile, compact 


at a high cost 


Incinerator Practice in Europe 


} 


Incineration in England and con- 
tinental Europe is essentially different 
from that in America. European refuse 
contains a much smaller proportion of 
valuable constituents than American, 
but these constituents are almost in- 
variably salvaged and only the worth- 
less material is burned. European ashes 
often contain a higher proportion of un- 
burned fuel than ours, due to the less 
efficient heating plants in use there, and 
the larger cinders are burned to produce 
steam after the fine, worthless material 
has been screened from them. The fur- 
naces operate at high draft pressures 
and temperatures as high as 3000 F., 
and are usually provided with steam 
boilers, and the necessary electric power 
producing apparatus. This is more eco- 
nomical than in America, as large unit 
electric plants are not so common as in 
this country, and labor is cheaper. The 
high temperature melts all refuse into a 
hard, compact clinker resembling stone. 
Expensive equipment is necessary to ex- 
tract the clinker from the grates, and it 
is difficult to dispose of it at a profit, al- 


valuable for fertilizer. Raw garbage con 
tains that 
decayed garbage has considerable ter 
tilizing value. The value of rotted gar 
bage is known to farmers, who prepare 


though every effort is made to find pos 


sible uses for it. acids tend to sour soil, but 


Salvage and Feeding to Hogs 


l create Salvage are processes compost by spreading garbage in layers 
yy which refuse is used for some eco- a iternating sak ol 
nomic purpose. Utilization means using jowing the mass to rot until the garbage 
the refuse with no treatment, and sal- This proc 
} P t 
vage implies the separation and treat- three 
ment of valuable constituents 
worthless material. 


with layers of soll 
as thoroughly decom} ( sed 


ess 1s completed In trom ne to 


from the 
lor hogs 

All refuse has some value after it has nd garbag inimal 

discarded from the home (shes s a6 wd as at { ils fatt 

the least worth and are seldom o 


been ened 


The re 


have 
sionally col 


thei 


d 


salable value. They are occ 


lected free by contractors o1 


needing filling material 
Garb ize 


contains elements that 














A STERLING INCINERATOR IN NEW YORK—ONE OF THE LARGEST INCINERA- 
TORS IN AMERICA AND BUILT IN THE HEART OF THE CITY, WITH THE 
GENERAL APPEARANCE OF AN INDUSTRIAL OR FACTORY BUILDING 
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pears in the cattle dung after 
passing through the cattle un- 


digested. Hog feeding is the 
















TYPICAL SCENES AT GARBAGE AND 
REFUSE INCINERATING PLANTS 


1. The crane at the New Orleans, La, 
incinerator which removes the vehicle 
bodies. The skips which are shown to 
the left are carried on wagons for col 
lection. The wagons enter the area shown 
at the right and the bodies are lifted off 
by the crane and stored until they may 
be dumped in the furnace. 2 
New Orleans. 
Snow Co 3 


The stoking floor of the Sterling furnaces at 
Photographs 1 and 2 are used by courtesy of C. O. Bartlett & * 
A typical ash tunnel of the Heenan incinerator at Buffalo, N. Y. 
Photograph by courtesy of Hiler Engineering Co. 
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Cattle and hogs are confined cheapest method of garbage disposal and 
in the same enclosure. Corn the only method that pays both the cos! 
is fed only to the cattle, and of collection and disposal, but a hog farn 
the hogs must obtain their is usually conducted carelessly and 1s 
food from the corn that ap- offensive through a wide area. The pra 


tice is being abandoned in many states 
under pressure from health authorities 
and the maintenance of 
bidden in many cities 


hogs is for 





The August issue will contain Mr 
Nuttall’s discussion of garbage 
posal by reduction and the impor- 
tant subject of street cleaning 


dis- 
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Community Organization Demonstrates Value 


How the Ideal of “Living Service” Spread Out from an Oregon 
Blacksmath’s Shop into a State-wide Movement 


3 ARLY in 1922, representative men 
4 from all parts of Linn County and 
from various walks of life met at th 


House and organ- 
Linn County Open Forum as an 
The 
the founders was to form an 
organization that would attempt a united 
effort in the 


tiverside Community 
ized the 
experiment in human relationships. 


purpose of 
social, 


promoting material, 


moral and intellectual welfare of the resi- 
dents of the county For nearly eight 
vears this adventure has been justifying 
the faith of its initiators by taking a firm 


root and yielding fruits of development 
This opening paragraph of an article on 
The Community Organization Move- 
ment in Linn County,” by Pot- 
win, in The Review, 9 
Journal of pub- 
lished at the of Oregon, chal- 
details 
Forum is thoroughly 
has for its object, as set 


Thomas 
(‘ommonu alth 


apphed social science, 
University 
interest in further 


The polices ol the 


lenges 


democratic lt 
forth in its constitution, the initiation and 
promotion of worthy community interests, 
the encouragement of inter-community In- 
tercourse and cooperation, and the devel- 
opment of an intelligent citizenry. It 
recommends no arbitrary program to the 
various committees or to the county as 

whole, but it ‘obligates itself in fellow- 
ship and brotherhood to lend all 


ASSISt- 


ince within its power to all communities 
seeking cooperation in whatever may 
prove to be worth-while community un- 
dertakings.’ 

“In carrying out this program, every 
community, under the guaranty of the 
Forum’s constitution, stands within the 
Forum on equal terms. Each town or 
community Is repres¢ nted on the execu- 
tive committee by one person who 1s 
selected by the community, as each com- 


has its unit organization which 

member of the Forum.” 

At the Village Smithy’s Forge 
Credit for this enterprise is given J. B. 

Brvant “For 15 


munity 


years, Bryant was a 
blacksmith, in a community some dis- 
fance away. His shop was the stamping 
ground for farmers Three old chairs, 


boxes and nail-kegs were usually occupied 
by men who discussed such subjects as 
the weather, 
education, 
were 


religion, 
Discussions 


politics, busin SS, 


civic activities 
and direct Sometimes 
they grew hot and stormy, but they never 
engendered hatred and strife. Bryant saw 
to that. His viewpoint was the balm that 
healed. ‘Fellows,’ he would say, ‘it does 
us all good to hear the other fellow’s ar- 
gument. I’ve yet to find the man who 
knows it all about anything.’ This phil- 
osophy of Bryant's is the germ from which 


vigorous 


the Forum movement came. He later 
moved to Riverside community, wher 
he learned that rural life was lacking in 
human contacts; that this void was dwarf- 
ing the mental and spiritual outlook of 
the people; that absence of meeting places 
where all people could get together and 
hear all sides of all sorts of questions en- 
gendered misunderstandings . he 


caught the vision of the value of inject- 
ing into the social life of Riverside th: 
open forum of his smithy days. And as 


he dreamed his dream, he grasped thi 
truth that success in transforming his vi- 
sion into reality depended on making the 
program of discussion broad enough and 
the range of activities wide 
challenge the attention and 
respect of all the people.” 


enough to 


merit the 


Free, honest discussion and a_ broad 
program stimulated the interest and en- 
thusiasm of the citizens, who built and 


paid for a $6,000 community hall 

The hall has become a 
community activities. It early 
the prototype of others throughout the 
country. Today there are ten active units 
in the county, each one of which is fol- 


busy center ol 


bec ithe 


lowing the example of Riverside, and 
over each one of which the County 
Forum exercises a helpful and advisory 
influence. 









Surface Treatment for Streets and Highways 


A Portion of a Valuable Report Presented to the County Highway Officials Division of the 


ARE must be 


gards costs, traffic, 


grades. In making 
this selection, other 
conditions being 
equal, it should be 
borne in mind that 
the durability of 
the surface treat- 
ment is a function 
of the thickness 
and quality of the 
cover and that the 
bitumen acts only 
as a binder for the 
mineral aggregate. 


Single Bituminous 
Surface Treatment 


As dust pre- 
ventives, single 
bituminous surface 
treatments have 
not met with 
marked 
but are generally 
considered a tem- 
porary expedient. 
As a surface treat- 
ment, the method 
consists of a single 
application of tar 
or asphalt covered 
with coarse sand, 
pea gravel or stone 
chips, but a prime 
coat of bitumen 1s 
desirable, especially 
on the more porous 
firmly 
compacted bases 
such as sand-clay 
and shale. 

The use of the 
single bituminous 
surface treatment 
is generally con- 
fined to such bases 
as well-compacted 
macadam, and to 
concrete. Where the 
more fluid cold ap- 
plications are used, 
sand is preferable 
for a cover, but the 
hot applications 


success, 


and less 


taken in selecting 
the type of surface treatment best 


American Road Builders’ Association 
waterproofed to a sufficient depth 


R pending upon 


course of time, a mat of 44-inch or more 


the 
treatments are necessary at intervals of tions of bitumen 
suited to local conditions as re- one, two, or three years, and in the the cover material 
climate and sub- 


number ol 


On account of the 











Summary of Conclusions 


1. That the use of bitumens primarily as dust preventives has not been gen- 
erally satisfactory and is regarded as a temporary expedient. 

2. That bituminous surface treatments are preferred over bituminous dust- 
layers because they have a higher residual value for continuous maintenance or 
stage construction purposes, and better riding qualities. 

3. That the distinction between the single and dual surface treatment lies 
more in the general thickness of the cover than in the number of applications. 

4. That practice varies, but, as a rule, tar is preferred to asphalt as a prime 
jcoat because it penetrates the subbase more deeply, does not “ball” to as great 
ja degree as asphalt when in contact with dust, and dries more rapidly, thereby 
offering less inconvenience to traffic. 

5. That asphalt is generally preferred for the seal coat because of the slow- 
ness of the evaporation of its lighter oil constituents, which make it retain, longer 
than tar, its cohesive properties for stone aggregates and waterproofing ability 
over the cracks in the prime coat. 

6. That the heavier the bitumens, the thicker will be the mat of surface 
treatment and, generally, the larger will be the required diameter of the rock 
cover. 

7. That cold applications of bitumen are growing in favor because lighter 
treatments may be applied and carefully controlled, and the mixture may be 
bladed while “curing.” thus insuring a smooth-riding surface. 

8. That without a prime coat there is a greater tendency for the material to 
“peel.” owing to the lack of a bond that penetrates into the subbase beneath. 

9. That because of their thin skins, single bituminous treatments are most 
serviceable on well-compacted macadams or heavy subbases. 

10. That the character and thickness of the subbase, climate, traffic and sub- 
grade determine the type of surface treatment necessary. 

ll. That surfaces bladed during construction and traffie-bound are smoother 
riding than roller-compacted surfaces. 

12. That the stability of the treatment, other conditions being equal, depends 
upon the thickness and quality of the compressed rock; the bitumen should only 
be considered as a binder. 

13. That the dual surface treatment as used in western Florida on lime-rock 
and sand-clay bases, at a cost of $2,500 per mile for a 20-foot width, provides 
an excellent, smooth-riding and non-skid surface which should be carefully 
investigated for possible extension into other regions. 

14. That the riding qualities of the mixed-in-place types are claimed univer- 
sally to be better than the penetration types because of the blading during 
construction. 

15. That surface mats covered with small stone chips (14-inch or less) have a 
tendency to form ridges or waves under traffic. 

16. That interlocking, angular, and relatively coarse stone is required to 
provide internal stability in a bituminous surface. 

17. That premixed bituminous surfaces permit better control of the ma- 
terials than mixed-in-place surfaces and interfere less with traffic. In the state 
of California, with the western method, there is very little difference in the cost 
of the two types. 

18. That substantial subbases are required in order to justify the high initial 
cost of rock-asphalt surfaces. 

19. That the degree of hardness and toughness and the character of the 
surfaces of the stone cover largely determine the durability of a bituminous 
surface treatment. Glazed surfaces are not desirable because of lack of adhesion 
to the bitumen. 

20. That angular rock and slag make a more stable surface treatment than 
rounded material such as uncrushed gravel; but crushed gravel is very satis- 
factory. 











ipphea- 


ind the character oO} 


comparatively thin 
skin of surface 
treatment, the 
greatest service in 
cost per vehicle- 
mile is on the well- 
compacted miac- 
idams, and the 
illowable 
traffic does not ex- 
ceed SOO to 1.000 
vehicles per day 


iverage 


Dual Surface Treat- 
ment—Penetration 


Method 


This type of sur- 
lacing Is satistac- 
tory for well-com- 
pacted, smooth sur- 
gravel, lime - rock, 
loose material, such 
“as broken stone, 
gravel, lime rock, 
marl, caliche, shale 
and san d -¢] ay 
Construction meth- 
ods vary in detail, 
but the general 
procedure, whch is 
similar, consists of 
the application ol a 
prime coat ol bitu- 
men, with or with- 
out a light cover of 
mineral aggregate, 
followed by a see- 
ond application of 
bitumen that is im- 
meciately covered 
with mineral ag- 
gregate and rolled 
The prime coat 
penetrates, binds, 
ind waterproots 
the original surface 
and bonds it to th 
seal and cover 
eoats The first 
prime coat, cov- 
ered by coarse sand 
if used, is usually a 
cold liquid tar t 
eut-back isphalt, 


Or ! lOW-VISCOSItY 


require coarser material. in thickness is built that may become road oil. The 

Without a prime coat, there is a ten- unstable during the summer months and heavier bitumen such as hot asphalt, 
dency for the mat to peel from the base may be displaced into ridges by traffic. hot tar, cold ecut-back asphalt, or 
because of the lack of bond and the fact The construction costs vary from $300 heavy road oil. The aggregates for the 
that the old surface is not stabilized and to $1,000 per mile of 18-foot width, de- final cover range all the way from 


seal coat consists of i 
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coarse, clean sand to stone or slag chips 
which pass a 1%-inch and are retained 
on a ¥%4-inch screen 

The traffic which may be carried 
varies from 700 to 2,000 vehicles per 
day, depending upon the stability of the 
The maintenance costs increase 
with the volume of traffic, but 1,000 ve- 
hicles per day does not exceed the ca- 
pacity of the dual surface treatment on 
a substantial base 

A brief description of the dual surface 
treatment, which has been so successful 
on lime-rock and sand-clay bases in 
western Florida, follows: 


base. 


1. The surface of sand-clay bases is 
often stabilized by blading into them 
pea gravel (passing %-inch sereen) at 
the rate of 1 cubic yard to each running 
50 feet of road, 20 feet wide. 

2. The surfaces to be treated are 
carefully shaped under traffic until they 
are smooth and hard. 

3. A prime coat of tar is applied on 
send-clay at the rate of 0.2- te 0.3-gallon 
per square yard, and allowed to “cure” 
under traffic. 

4. The prime coat is covered with 
the excess sand and gravel-broomed from 
the untreated surface prior to the appli- 
cation of the tar. 

5. Breaks in the prime coat are 
patehed with asphalt and crushed slag 

6. The prime coat is broomed clean 
and an asphalt seal coat is applied at 
the rate of 0.45-gallon per square yard 

7. The seal coat is immediately eov- 
ered with crushed slag (passing a 34-inch 
screen) at the rate of 45 pounds per 
square yard 

8. The slag cover coat is bladed and 
rolled and later bladed at intervals until 
compacted under traffic. 

9. The cost of the treatment averages 
$2,500 a mile. An excellent non-skid 
and smooth-riding surface is obtained. 


Mixed -in- Place Bituminous Surface 
Treatment—Fine Aggregate Type 


This type consists of mixing in place 
the natural constituents of the road sur- 
face, with either a slow- or a quick- 
curing cold asphaltic oil or tar. The seal 
coat, where used, may consist of bitu- 
men covered with coarse sand, fine 
gravel, or crushed stone. The construc- 
tion may be accomplished in two ways: 
(1) By the cold application of a slow- 
curing oil, covered with a mixture of 
coarse sand or fine gravel containing 
some clay, or silt, or loam. This sur- 
face is mixed by dragging and compact- 
ing under traffic. No seal coat is used 
(2) The sand-clay or sand-loam found 
in existing surfaces is mixed in place 
with a cut-back tar, asphalt, tar, or road 
oil. The materials are mixed by harrow- 


ing and blading, and final compaction is 
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usually obtained with a power roller. 
seal coat is frequently necessary. The 
thickness obtained by the first method 
may reach 1 to 4 inches by successive 
applications over a similar period of 
vears, while the full depth during the 
original construction is accomplished by 
the second method 

The initial cost of the first method 
for a treated width of 18 feet has varied 
from $1,800 to $3,000; and $500 to 
$1,200 for an average of each succeed- 
ing year. For the second method for a 
treated width of 18 feet and a treated 
compacted depth of 3 to 4 inches, the 
initial cost in the southern states 1s 
$4,000 to $6,000 per mile. The traffic 
on a section of the first type on Long 
Island, N. Y., averages 2,000 vehicles per 
day. The type has a tendency to form 
ridges under traffic, which may be cor- 
rected in warm weather by blading. In 
South Carolina, surfaces built by the 
second method carry 800 to 1,200 ve- 
hicles per day with some signs of wear, 
which are corrected by maintenance. 


Mixed-in-Place Bituminous Surfaces— 
Coarse Aggregate—Type I 


This type of surface, better known as 
the western method because it originated 
in Oregon and was later developed ex- 
tensively in California, is designed to 
form a well-bonded mixture of bitumen 
and the more or less loose material of 
the existing road surface, and further to 
bond this mixture with the compacted 
and untreated materials beneath. It is 
usually applied to gravel roads, although 
traffic-bound surfaces of crushed stone 
and slag are treated in a similar man- 
ner. For the best success, the surface 
should contain aggregates not greater 
than 1% inches, or preferably 1 inch. 
The bitumen is applied in two or four 
light applications totaling 1.3 to 1.5 gal- 
lons per square yard for a 3-inch com- 
pacted surface. The bitumens used for 
the prime coats are frequently light as- 
phaltie oils, tars, or cut-backs that are 
low in viseosity and high in penetrating 
qualities. For the final application (not 
the seal coat) higher-viscosity bitumens 
are favored. The preliminary loosening 
of the surface is accomplished by scarify- 
ing. The oil after application is mixed 
with disk or spring-tooth harrows and 
always with a blade grader. 

The average cost of this type in Cali- 
fornia is $1,200 to $1,500 per mile for a 
20-foot width width. The type is new, 
however, and maintenance costs over a 
reasonable period are not available. It 
is reported to be serviceable for 800 to 
1,500 vehicles per day. 

The riding qualities of the mixed-in- 
place types are universally claimed bet- 
‘er than for penetration types because 
the surface is bladed with a road ma- 
chine during construction. 
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A Mixed-in-Place Bituminous Surfaces— 


Coarse Aggregate—Type Il 


This type was developed largely in 
Pennsylvania and is more expensive than 
Type I and more substantial, owing 
to the higher class of selected coarse ag- 
gregate. It is known as “oil-bound 
broken stone surface” in Pennsylvania, 
the “carpet treatment” in Tennessee, and 
quite generally by the trade name of 
“Retread.” The principal features of 
the process consists of shaping and 
brooming the base course, priming it 
with a cold bitumen, followed by the 
application and mixing with a blade 
grader or drag of more bitumen with a 
clean, crushed, coarse aggregate up to 
1% to 3 inches, depending upon the 
depth of surfacing, and then compacting 
the material under a roller and traffic. 

In Tennessee, where the crushed stone 
all passes a 14-inch screen and the 
thickness of the surface is 1 to 1% 
inches, the traffic ranges from 400 to 
1,000 vehicles per day, including several 
bus lines. Under traffic, this type 
kneads into a “closed” surface that re- 
sembles bituminous macadam. On ac- 
count of the blading during construction, 
the riding qualities are excellent and, 
because of the coarse chips or stone on 
the surface, this type not be- 
come slippery in wet weather. The 
large stone provides internal stability, 
and the surface is not easily pushed into 
ridges under traffic. The cost in Tennes- 
see is $2,000 per mile for an 18-foot 
width and 1-inch depth. In Pennsyl- 
vania the cost averages $2,500 per mile, 
16 feet wide and 2 inches deep. 


does 


Premixed Bituminous Surfaces—- 


Laid Cold 


With the exception of some patented 
products such as made by American 
Tar Products, The Barrett Co., and 
Amiesite, this type of construction is 
new. This surfacing is primarily an in- 
timate mixture of aggregates and bitu- 
men, mixed hot or cold, but the resultant 
mixture must be such that it can be laid 
at normal atmospheric temperatures. 
There are two general types: (1) the 
coarse, and (2) the fine aggregate. 
Amiesite is the oldest representative of 
the coarse type. The bitumen is a cut- 
back tar or asphalt. Hot asphaltic ce- 
ment and a liquefier are used in the 
Amiesite mixture. The fine aggregate 
type is intended to be similar in charac- 
teristics to hot-mix sheet asphalt. The 
bitumens used are asphaltic cements and 
flux. 

The materials for both types are 
mixed in a standard concrete mixer, or 
pugmill, or by hand. The aggregates 
should be clean and dry and the con- 
sistency of the bitumen determined 
where heating is necessary. If the bitu- 
mens contain volatile oil, a sufficient 
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time must elapse, after mixing, for them 
to evaporate—three or four days are 
isually sufficient. Many of these mix- 
tures may be stored for months before 
use 

The construction methods consist of 
dumping, spreading, and rolling like as- 
phaltie concrete. With present methods, 
the riding qualities are not so good as 
the bladed types. The construction 
costs for an 18-foot width vary from 
$7,000 to $12,000 per mile or more. 


Premixed Bituminous Surfaces— 


Laid Hot 


These surfaces are represented by the 
well-known plant-mixed sheet asphalt, 
asphaltic concrete, bituminous concrete, 
and by modified surfaces such as the 
sand asphalt of North Carolina and 
Florida. . The bituminous concrete of 
Massachusetts has a light squeegee coat 
of bitumen applied to the top course and 
covered with “pea” stone. It is laid on 
a prepared subgrade, preferably of well- 
compacted macadam, or gravel, or con- 
erete. It is dumped, spread by hand or 
machine, and rolled to compaction. The 
construction costs for an 18-foot surface 
vary according to the design and depth, 
from $10,000 to $25,000 per mile 


Natural Rock Asphalt 


The base should be substantial to war- 
rant the expenditure necessary for this 
type of surfacing. The work consists 
of first treating or priming the base 
course with asphaltic oil or tar. This 1s 
allowed to penetrate and is then covered 
with a loose layer of natural rock as- 
phalt laid at atmospheric temperature 
and rolled with a power roller so that 
the compacted thickness is % to 142 
inches. A light seal coat, which is a 
meal or fine mixture of natural rock as- 
phalt, is then rolled in. The best known 
of this type are the Uvalde, an impreg- 
nated limestone quarried near San An- 
tonio, Texas; Kyrock, a Kentucky sand- 
stone impregnated with bitumen; and 
the Alabama impregnated limestone 
The material is crushed to pass a ¥4- to 
34-inch screen, and usually a bituminous 
flux is added to soften the natural as- 
phalt or increase the asphaltic content 

These surfaces are reported to be sat- 
isfactory for from 1,000 to 2,000 vehicles 
per day, and the initial cost varies from 
$3,500 to $6,500 or more for an 18-foot 
width. 


Bituminous Macadam—Hot Application 


This is the New England bituminous 
penetratidn macadam which has been 
used for about fifteen years. The aggre- 
gate is generally crushed stone, and the 
bitumen is hot asphalt. The three prin- 
cipal operations are: 


(1) Spreading and rolling a layer of 
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The 
ire then partially filled with bitu- 


coarse stone on a compacted base. 
voids 
men 

(2) Spreading and rolling a layer of 
Key stone Just large enough to fill th 
voids in the coarse stone 

(3) A application of bitume n 
followed by a cover of stone chips for a 
seal coat, and compacting with a roller 


light 


The stone is usually ¥4-inch less in 
size than the compacted thickness of the 
surface. The bitumen required averages 
bout one gallon (or slightly less) per 
inch depth of finished thickness. The 
thickness varies from 2% to 3 inches and 
costs for an 18-foot width from $9,000 
to $17,000 per mile. 

The surface is smooth-riding and non- 
skid and will carry economically from 
1,000 to 2,000, and frequently more, ve- 
hicles per day. The capacity for motor 
trucks depends upon the strength of the 
foundations or subbase 
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Modified or “Puddle” Bituminous Maca- 


dam—Cold Application 


In general, the surface course is con- 
structed in the same 
bound macadam, except that cold bitu- 
men is used for “puddling” 
\ seal coat is usually 


nanner as a water- 


instead of 
idvisable 
In West Virginia it is known as “modi- 
fied bituminous macadam,” and in Vir- 
giuia as bound mac- 
idam.” Cold or hot bitumens are used 
for the seal coat. The object is to build 
# macadam surface which requires a 
amaller amount of bitumen for aegiven 
depth of surface than is used for bitu- 
minous macadam In West Virginia, 
using soft sandstone as an aggregate, the 
average cost for a 3°4-inch depth, LS 
feet wide, is $7,500 per mile. The daily 
iverage traffic on soft sandstone is 500 
to 800 vehicles per day. Harder stone 
should show a greater capacity for 
trathic 


water 


“cold bituminous 


The Wisdom of Selecting a Suitable 
Permanent Home to Be Born In 


MUTT AND JEFF—The Traffic Problem Is Every Man’s Birthright 
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A TYPICAL STREET PLAYGROUND SCENE 


Seores of active games have been dev.sed in Philadelphia for such 
A number are in progress there 


areas. 


AST year Happiness Week was 
8 celebrated in Philadelphia at the 
height of the outdoor play season. 

Its chief feature was the installation of 
street showers at the rate of from forty 
to fifty per day. Every shower was 
placed in a part of the city not easily 
iccessible to regular playgrounds and 
otherwise short on hot-weather attrac- 
At the end of the 
veek, over 300 of these appliances, popu- 


tions for youngsters 


larly referred to as “Kiddie Cooling Sta- 
were in Everybody had a 
the Publie Works 
This municipal unit alone 
vas permitted to turn on and off the 
fire-hydrants to which the showers were 
ttached; it is limited to the use of its 
officially owned property in the conduct 
of its officially appointed duties: 


tions,” use 
giorious time except 


Lepartment 


and it 
neither owned, nor on short notice could 
buy, enough wrenches to meet the re- 
quirements of the occasion. 
“But, Gee! 


Weel 


Eve ry wee h was Happi- 
kids!” 


hnESS for some of wus 





DEVELOPMENT OF A MODEL TOWN 


Please note the absorption of the builders of railroad station, fire 
house, church and garage, and the pleasant environment suggested by 


the painted backdrops 


inter- 
viewed by a news re- 
porter declared with 
the end of 


one youngster 


gusto at 


the season The 
Playgrounds Asso- 
ciation of Philadel- 


phia had indeed re- 
garded the shower 
operation as but one 
leature of an 
summer - long 
campaign of play 
and recreation, in the 
conduct of which it had the cooperation 
of the municipality, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and many other 
Its objective was: “Something to do 
every day for every youngster, so that 
none need be exposed to the dangers and 
evils of loitering on the streets, or in 
even less safe and desirable places.” 


aggres- 


sive 


agencies. 


Every body Assisted 


A volunteer body of 1,000 workers, 
with the aid of the police, devoted its at- 
tention to attracting children to organ- 
ized, supervised play centers where each 
one was given incentive to join in the 
active play programs. Children too 
small to make the trip to and from the 
nearest playground 
could 


and whose 
conveniently bring 
them and call for them, were conducted 
back and forth daily by volunteers. 


alone, 


parents not 


The four Recreation Organizations of 
the city had in operation 141 centers, 25 


of which were opened in 1929 for the 
first time, and 


a number of which oc- 





Happiness Summer 


Something for Every Child te Do 


cupied areas in the city’s parks not hith- 
erto available as playgrounds. (Action 
of Mayor Mackey made this possible.) 
Three new play streets were opened, and 
a number of vacant lots were “con- 
verted” by the Playgrounds Association 
in its vast pooling of assets for provision 
of what was perhaps an unprecedented 
public recreation program by a 


non- 
municipal agency. 

Thirty-one different projects wer 
scheduled, including Wagon, Skooter, 


and Roller-Skate Tournaments; Play 
Days; Lantern Fétes; Doll Shows; Pet 
Shows; Mardi Gras and programs by 
costumed story tellers. A special group 
of games was developed to meet the con- 
ditions of play streets. Milk and crack- 
ers were served free at some centers, for 
health’s sake. For safety’s sake, all 
children were given opportunity to join 
the Safety League, in which they took 
a pledge to avoid the dangers of careless 
use of the streets. 


Everybody Participated 


Special events followed each other 
rapidly throughout the season; blood- 
tingling, laughter - provoking -events 
During one week alone there were three 
Mardi Gras celebrations, five Doorstep 
Checker Tournaments, and Beetle Hunts 
on eight playgrounds with a Beetle Cir- 
cus as a grand finale. Visualize the Pat- 
terson Street Mardi Gras, with 2,000 
men, women, and children gathered for 
the length of one city block, talking, 


laughing, shouting; most of them poorly 
clad; few of them speaking English, for 





OPPONENTS IN BOX HOCKEY 
This is one of the most popular of games devised 
to meet the limitations of play on some of the narrow streets 
in elphia 


by the Association 





THE 


this is one of the poorest sections of th 
city and its population is 100 per cent 
Italian. Everyone proudfully waits for 
the parade to begin—for the Mardi Gras 
is a parade—a parade all on wheels 
Anything on wheels is eligible; the more 
the merrier; and every crowding, shov- 
ing, laughing member of the company 
has somebody in it. 

Suddenly the whistle blows. The 
crowd is backed to the sidewalks and 
held there by junior police and volunteer 
parents. The street is clear except for 
the judges’ seats. Amid intense excite- 
ment the parade comes on—floats, car- 
kiddie 
cars, skooters. First in line is a youthful 
epitome of Gene Tunney, in a mounted 
prize ring. Next, a tot in a miniature air- 
plane—Carlo Lindbergo, and so on and 
so on, all eager for place and prize 
There are three ribbons for each division 
—-red, white, and blue. Spectators await 


riages, bicycles, express wagons, 


the awards as keenly as participants 
Americans all! 


All Had Fun But the Beetles 


The beetle sports events 
were held on eight playgrounds over a 
four-and-a-half-day period, and were 
planned with the combined purpose of 
using youthful energy in warring on a 
common pest and of teaching the chil- 
dren, en masse, the joy of participation 
in an enterprise for the community's 
good. The fun of the hunt and the in 
centive provided by the silver loving 
cups offered as awards combined to yield 
a game bag of 283,851 beetles, with a lit- 


Japanese 


AMERICAN 


CITY for 


in Philadelphia, Pa. 


Somewhere for Every Child to Play 


JULY, 


tle Patterson 
girl 
000. Following the 
hunts, a 


cus 


Street 
bringing in 20,- 
Jeetle Cir- 
was staged at 
Friends’ Select Play- 
ground, and 


huge success. 


Was a 
The 

put 
exhibits 


beetle trainers 
their 
through amazing 
feats of strength and 
skill 
their backs, on com- 

mand balancing matches on their eight 
upturned feet; 
made of 


. This equipment, 
Some lay on 


dumbbells 
some did 


waved 
matches and cork; 
handsprings and performed  jiu-jitsu 
As they came off-stage, they 
were put in great glass jars with their 
fellow-captives, and put on display 
fares the enemy of green grass and bright 
flowers in the parks! 


some 


stunts 


So 


Tot-Lots 


As the 
gram 


summer progressed, the pro 
illuminated by bursts of in 
spiration on the part of those whose ef- 


forts kept it going 


wis 


One such resulted 
in the opening of the city’s first Tot-Lot 
“What's a Tot-Lot?” everyone asked be- 
wildered, and was informed that it is 
synonym tor care-iree 
babies, and safety for all 


an area 


mothers, happy 

\ Tot-Lot ‘s 
high and 
and provided with 
all sorts of small-child play apparatus 
such as and ind 
Jungle-gyms, and with a toilet and show- 


enclosed by a fence 


adjacent dwellings, 


sand-boxes swings 


CLIMAX OF A STORY-TELLING HOUR 


The orange crate seats were the idea of one of the playground children. 
Story-tellers go from playground to playground, often in costume 


ONE OF THE 
including closed street sign, was provided 


1930 


300 SHOWERS 


through 
subscription funds, at $15 


ers Its most captivating feature Is Its 
entrance No child too tall to walk un- 
der the top bar of this aperture (only 
$ feet) without stooping is eligible in- 
side by any manner of means, 
in exclusive little-child haven 

The first Tot-Lot was opened bw the 
Playgrounds 


this being 


Association in the heart of 
i community where there are 500 young 
sters who had had no other place for an 
iiring than the hot 


should be 


streets 
There one in every con 
declared Charles H. Enz 
\ssocla- 
this 


recreation 


gested ward,” 
lish, Executive Director of the 
the 
to make othe 
executives go Tot-Lot 
find Dog Davs 
the nowhere-to-play 
tled In 
high infant-mortality 
the corner 

While poking around the lower 
of ¢ ind Vine 
places where the Association story 


110n who describes genesis ot 


ne in a Way 


hunting when 


they ipproaching with 


matter sti inset 


their congested the 


ind 


just 


ireas, 


season round 


illowhill Streets 


THE BEETLE CIRCUS 


Owing to the clamor for front-row places at this entertainment, the 
**stunts’’ had to be repeated many times on one summer afternoon 
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THE TOT LOT 


Buried in garbage 
disease to breed 


ers Could safely assemble children with- 
it fear of traffic, 1 looked down an al- 
ley or court on Newmarket Street, near 
There was a fence with a board 
it at the dead end. I looked between 
the boards, and there, buried by garbage, 
ecayed produce, filthy articles of all 
nds, mosquito-breeding pools and ref- 
of 40 years’ standing, I saw what is 
Philadelphia’s first Tot-Lot We 
tained the permission ol the owners 
clear this area of 80 by 110 feet 
Many other Philadelphia communi- 
began to take notice that the usual 


Second 


reation centers are designed particu- 
requirements ol the older 


dren: that babies cannot engage 


rivy to meet 
sat- 
ily in their little enterprises where 

ys are playing ball, and girls jumping 
rope; and that, fortunately, the discrep- 
ney 1s one less expensive to meet than 
Welfare experts are beginning 
that the hunt up the 
orst eyesore in the way of a vacant lot 


n each ward and turn it into a place of 


ctor 


the most 


suggest city 





—AND APTERWARDS 


A big brothers’ and sisters’ celebration when the ground was ready 


for the opentiik 


**BEFPORE’’ 
unsanitary; a promising place for mosquitoes and 


tor 


JULY, 


AMERICAN 


CITY 


carefree and happy self-expression for 
citizens. 


recort 1 


youngest 
"This with 300 street 
showers going full-play. The organized 
effort which materialized these showers, 
ind made them a permanent summer 
possession of Philadelphia children, 1s 
worth reviewing. The Philadelphia In- 
cooperated with the Playgrounds 
Association, and Mayor Mackey gave 


began 


quire? 


the movement his official endorsement 
ind provided that all the resources of 
the city, particularly the essential ones 


and 


of Police, Fire and Water Bureaus, 


Welfare Department, should be turned 
to making the showers effective. The 
Playgrounds Association found that it 
could provide and install the shower 


equipment on fire-hydrants (complete 
including street barricades) at a cost of 
$15 per shower. Through the columns 
of the Inquirer, citizens were interested 
in contributing to the “modest but im- 
mensely effective” enterprise, and a great 
deal of publicity was given the whole 


iA 


q 


y i 


a 


= 


ee # 
+r. 
ie 
See 
ne Shh 
we 
ee 
- 
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Big brothers doing their bit ogy 
the 





—IN THE MEANTIME 


the Association had cleaned off 
area 


project in all the newspapers, resulting 
in a keen public interest. The project, 
10w that it has been completely organ- 
ized, has been turned over by the Play- 
grounds Association to the Department 
of Public Welfare, under which it will 
be operated on a permanent seasonal 
basis. 

This summer the whole program will 
be repeated on an enlarged scale, with 
two additional costumed story tellers in 
the court tenement district; with addi- 
tional street showers; and with an addi- 
tion of six distinct new projects, making 
thirty-seven in all. Greatly increased at 
tendance is expected. Plans are being 
made for a playground Houdini —a 
young Hindu who will appear in native 
costume, on regular schedule, giving first 
a show, and then a lesson in elementary 
magic. At the end of the summer, a 
playground Houdini night is planned. 
This is expected to be popular, since 
children like nothing so much as to mys- 
tify and be mystified. 





OUTSIDE LOOKING IN 
The little Tow-Head in the waiting line may not get in. No one is 


admitted who cannot go under without stooping 








HERE is every reason for assum- 
ing that the relations between the 
buyer and the seller should re- 

sult in distinct benefits to both parties 

This is especially important in cases 
where the annual volume of business 
transacted runs into large numbers. Yet 
at the present time the trade relations of 
many of our municipalities to vendors— 
be they manufacturer or retailer—are 
often unsatisfactory, and particularly so 
with respect to the vendor. It is not an 
uncommon experience to find particular 
business houses declining and openly 
avoiding any possibility of transacting 
business with these governmental units 
On the other hand, not long ago the 
writer was shown by the Comptroller ot 
one of our large eastern cities a letter 
from a nationally known firm which 
stated that “it was always a matter of 
pleasure to sell goods to the city 
of ——.” 

What are the factors which contribute 
to this first unsatisfactory situation and 
what steps should be utilized in bringing 

about a change? Secondly, what are the 
practices used in the “city of 

which reacted so favorably on the par- 
ticular firm to which reference has been 
made? The object of this brief paper is 
to answer these two questions. 

One important factor in governmental 
purchasing must be borne in mind in a 
discussion of this problem. Govern- 
mental units without’ exception 


Efficiency in Municipal Purchasing 
with Minimum Annoyance to 
Manufacturers and Dealers 


By PAUL V. 


BETTERS 


INSTITUTE FOR GOVERNMENT 


RESEARCH 


ness. In truth, much of the ingenuity in 
present-day governmental purchasing ip- 
pears to be devoted to finding ways | 
evade such regulations without technically 
violating the law.’* 


Oo 


This fact must be emphasized in any 
analysis of the problem. 

It has been estimated that the total 
expenditure of all governments, national, 
state, and local, within the United States 
for the year 1926 was $11,627,000,000, 
or a per capita of more than $99. Ex- 
cluding the amount expended for per- 
sonal services (estimated at $4,000,000,- 
000) it would appear that in our indus- 
trial and economic life the Government 
in its various jurisdictions is one of our 
best buyers. Chief among the govern- 
mental units as a market for the prod- 
ucts of industry are the municipalities, 
ind it is to them particularly that our 
attention is directed. In fact, the yearly 
budget of New York City alone amounts 
to approximately one-seventh of the na- 
tional budget. In addition, past experi- 
ence has indicated that the functions of 
government are constantly being en- 

*In an address delivered before the Gove 


mental Group of the National Association of Pur- 
Agents, at Buffalo, N. Y 


chasing June 3, 1929 









rather than limited, so that 
finds an inereasing demand 
for supplies, materials, and equipment 
from this particular buyer. How to 
purchase this vast amount (in dollars) 
order that 


larged 


business 


of goods economically in 
the tax rate may be stabilized, is the 
problem facing municipalities today. 
The improvement of business relations 
would do much in effecting such stabili- 
zation 


Centralization 


While purchasing is one of the major 
functions of management, municipalities 
have been slow in developing purchasing 
irganization or procedure along scientific 
\s is well known, centralization 
s a recognized principle in the divisions 

i private business 


ines 


\ survey ol pub- 
lic purchasing agencies made in 1926 by 
Russell Forbes indicated large 
number of municipalities had established 
central buying bodies But 
centralization of the functions of 
uurchasing is intended by many city 
charters and ordinances, the actual ad- 


ministration of purchasing is not always 


that a 


while com- 


niete 
J! 

’ 
I 


centralized In one buving department or 
office. \s 


forced to deal 


a result, the business man is 
ind, 


cities, hundreds of separate departments 


with several in some 





have lagged behind private busi- 





of the city, whereas in contracting with 
corporation the vendor is concerned 
with but a single buying agency. 
Even where purchases for the 

city are centralized, emergency 





ness and enterprise in the estab- 
lishment of modern progressive 
practices and techniques. There 
are several reasons for this. Per- 
haps the most important is that 
public officials, and in this con- 
nection public buying officials, 
have been so restricted and lim- 
ited in their range of activities 
by statutory provisions that they 





The Author’s Conclusions in Brief 

Cooperation and confidence between the 
municipality as a buyer and the business 
man as a seller is a fundamental factor in 
municipal purchasing. 
that business relations should be improved 
in those cases where neither the purchaser 
nor the vendor is on a basis that leaves 


It may be stated 


buying by departments frequent- 
ly makes for a breakdown of the 
system. It found, 
stance, in 1928 that ap 


vy ov to 40 


was lor in 
roximate- 


per cent of tl 


requisitions coming in to the Los 
Angeles Countv p irchasing of 


hee were emergency requisitions 


ind the number was constantly 


. -_ . increasing at . " 
both parties satisfied with the completed creasing. Almost every pu1 
have been unable to function ef- . ms ; ie chasing agent will testify that 
teh transaction. The duty confronting cities g iy tha 
fectively. L. F. Boffey, editor . ‘. buying by departments under 
“en “ is to follow in the footsteps of those ex Tee :' nd 
of The Purchasing Agent, has Sat . : the plea of an emergency is one 
ied, Whi einatae: on. Sellen municipalities which have established gency 1s on 
state s §s é ) as rouows: ° . ot the nractices ast. difier!) r 
; 1d ' sound methods and practices of buy- = - " i mCee CHRCUN tO 
“e s ng ¢ f : i . : " curb ti Is curbec how- 
It is natural that governmenta ing. In an up-to-date system, dealers ntil it is eur 1, how 
purchasing should lag far behind ‘ Ai ever, it cannot be said that cen- 
; ay pape would compete for the business of each 
industrial buying in efficiency. In- ; ; tralization of buving is a fact in 
dustry must get reasonable value community upon sound ethical regula- 5} 
cays. ‘ a - ; . Se . many of our cities.+ 
for its expenditures; government tions. Unfair and partisan awards, de- » es i 
can be—and frequently is—indif- layed payment, limited advertisement, Where purchasing is not cen- 
ferent on this point, except to trade mark buying and small quantity tralized, there are numerous 
casually observe some free-and- buying should be eliminated in so far as — 
See 43 Te ace ieliae oe - ustrative of this point, see Report 
easy regulations which are sup it is practicable. ip map: ap ethene eee nenlmagy 


posed to encourage legitimate 


Contract System of the ¢ f Philadel- 








competition for government busi- 


phia, p. 44. 1929 













sources of annoyance to the dealers en- 
deavoring to trade with the city, such as 
“necessity of calling at widely separated 
places to examine specifications and sam- 
and the formalities involved in fil- 
in making security deposits, in 
securing prompt payment of bills.” All 
these could be materially reduced by a 
single purchasing agency and competi- 
tion for the 
Under a centralized plan the dealer's 
work would be immensely simplified as 
a result of the decrease in the number 
of orders and purchases, in the number 
of aecounts on his books, and in the 
simplification of delivery conditions 


ples, 


ing bids, 


city’s business increased 


To go even further, we note an ex- 
tremely complex situation in respect to 
metropolitan areas. In the Chicago re- 
gion there are approximately 4,000,000 
people who are bound closely in a social 
and economic unity, but “without any 
semblance of political unity. This re- 
gion embraces not only 1,700 different 
municipal governments but extends into 
4 states and over 16 counties. There 
are 202 cities, 166 townships, 183 
park districts, 10 sanitary districts, 183 
drainage districts, and 1,000 miscella- 
neous districts in the same area.” If the 
purchases of these different units could 
be combined and coordinated, the falling 
tax rate in this region would thump the 
bottom out of the tax levy thermometer. 
Facts are hand to indicate the 
actual number of separate public buying 
conserva- 


not at 


iencies In this region, but a 
tive estimate has placed the number it 
3,000, What is true of Chicago likewise 
holds for other regional areas such as 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and St. Louis. 
The Citizens League of Cleveland 
pointed out recently in vivid fashion the 
present situation as follows: 
“This is known as the great age of merg- 
banks, railroads, mercantile 
power companies, and agricultural forces 

everywhere they are consolidating their 
units in the interest of greater 
economy and increased efficiency 

The smaller banks in the city and sub- 

absorbed and = made 
central banks. The $2.- 
corporation is no 
a reality. 


ers houses, 


separate 


urbs are being 
branches of the 
000,000,000 banking 
longer a dream. It is 
“The separate power units are being ab- 
sorbed by the great 
tions and their power lines are spreading 


mere 


interstate corpora- 
out in every direction 

The big railroad corporations are grad- 
ually consolidating the individual railway 
lines into a few transcontinental 
with their tentacles stretching out in every 
direction and feeding into the main line 

“Even the farmers are beginning to con- 
solidate their producing and marketing 
systems in the interest of increased profits. 

“But in contrast, the directly opposite 
movement is going on rapidly in local 
urban government. Disintegration, instead 
of consolidation, is the trend. More and 
more, local political subdivisions are being 
set up to perform the community services 
Ten years ago Cuyahoga contained 92, 


systems 


THE 


AMERICAN CITY JULY, 


for 


while today there aré 
The same tendency is seen in prac- 
every metropolitan center in’ the 

The question of regional govern- 
ment is the paramount issue In our 
l.rger cities.” 

The present state of affairs needs re- 
Vising from practically all administra- 
tive viewpoints. As it stands, there is no 
integrated organization with respect to 
pubhe buying. 


103 separate taxing 
units 
tically 
country 


Payments 


When manufacturers, wholesalers, or 
retailers transact business with private 
concerns, they are usually certain of 
payment at a definite time. Invariably, 
when dealing with municipalities they 
realize that a considerable amount of 
time must elapse (anywhere from two 
months to two years) before payment is 
Usually this thoroughly un- 
businesslike practice can be traced to 
two sources—(1) legal provisions, or 
(2) inefficient methods and laxity. The 
prevailing statutes relate to several dif- 
ferent phases of the payment procedure: 
they may restrict the payment of the 
claim for a certain number of days; 
they may force the dealer to swear upon 
a special claim blank; or, lastly, they 
may require the vendor to call for his 
check at a specified place. Under these 
conditions, invariably, a poor public-re- 
lations spirit is found between the city 
and the business men who are the sellers. 
In other cases the municipalities are 
simply lax in meeting payments and do 
not make attempts to secure cash dis- 
counts which would represent a con- 
crete saving to the city. The fact that 
the Milwaukee purchasing department 
has been able to pay for all its costs of 
administration by taking advantage of 
discounts should point the way to other 
public officials. 

Under these conditions it is but nat- 
ural that dealers are hesitant to market 
their goods, especially when payment 
may extend over a long period. The sur- 
vey of purchasing in the borough of 
Queens, conducted by Russell Forbes in 
January, 1929, showed that the borough 
“owed contractors $830,133.37 for sup- 
plies, materials and equipment furnished 
In past vears. Some of these claims were 
outstanding since 1924.” The borough 
owed one firm over $100,000 for gaso- 
line delivered in previous vears. On De- 
cember 31, 1928, the city of Chicago al- 
lowed unpaid bills to accumulate to the 
extent of $11,111,000. * A survey of 
Charleston, 8. C., made in 1923 by the 
New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, revealed that there was an aver- 
age of 64 elapsed days from the date of 
the claim to the date of payment. If 
this expensive and inefficient fiscal ar- 


tendered. 


* George O. Fairweather: “Equalizing the Tax 
Burden.” p. 3. An address at the National Con- 
ference on Improving Government, Chicago, No- 
vember 14, 1929, 
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rangement which is current in many 
communities were eliminated, both the 
vendor and the city would benefit—the 
city through lower prices as a result of 
competition on the part of the vendors, 
and the dealer through non-tie-up of 
valuable capital. 

It is safe to assume that the business 
men whose credit is tied up in these in- 
stances will be careful about future 
transactions. Private business would 
cast aside such red tape restrictions as 
are found in city governments immedi- 
ately, but as long as they continue to 
exist, friendly relations between the 
buyer for the city and the business man 
who sells will be strained. It is a myth 
to believe that responsible business men 
will wish to continue commercial rela- 
tions with purchasers who do not have 
a high trading reputation. A high trad- 
ing reputation means, above all other 
attributes, prompt payment for mer- 
chandise delivered. 


Sources of Supply 


The building-up of dependable sources 
of supply is one of the essential duties 
of a sound purchasing organization. In 
this respect governmental bodies have 
not kept pace with private business. 
Most common of the methods used to 
inform suppliers of contemplated pur- 
chases is the statutory newspaper notice. 
Instead of using this device merely to 
fulfill the provisions of the law, cities 
in general depend upon it as their chief 
method in transacting business. It is 
very doubtful that the newspaper notice 
fulfills its intended purpose; as Russell 
Forbes in his recent book, “Govern- 
mental Purchasing,” has stated: 

“They are seldom seen and read by 
those to whom they are addressed, except 
by those few suppliers who employ press 
clipping services to furnish them with all 
public advertisements. Experience has 
shown that newspaper advertisement 
arouses very little competition.” 

The wide-awake municipal purchasing 
departments utilize far more effective 
mediums, such as direct inquiries, invi- 
tations to bid, and definite buying sched- 
ules. Under such a system, business men 
would not have a legitimate criticism, 
as they would be directly informed if 
they were prospective sellers. The work 
of the manufacturer, wholesaler, or local 
dealer would be greatly simplified if 
cities used effective soliciting devices. 
The municipality would benefit directly 
also as a result of lowered municipal 
costs made possible by the keen compe- 
tition aroused under such a system of 
acquainting prospective sellers. 

Perhaps the strongest factor exerting 
a detrimental influence upon the atti- 
tude of vendors in general is the fact 
that “closed competition” is found in a 
large number of municipalities. It may 
be that such a situation is a necessary 
evil of our partisan system of govern- 
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ment. A study of the Kansas City, Mo., that all competitors are on an even b r ipon the relations between 
Purchasing Department, made in 1929 from the start of negotiations; tl ness and government and upon 
by the Kansas City Public Service Insti- "eputable bidder is protected against un-  tyde of business men would | 
tute, revealed that “many reliable sup lair or interior competition ; 

erial furnished under the 


pliers do not bid on the city’s needs bi . 
will be ide il, from both 


cause experience has taught them that Small Quantity Buying 
engineering vie wpolnts 

they cannot compete with the favored ¥ { merchant void ti 

; ms : ~ 1s Ought; that Inspects SCPC has S pv wan eter 

buver An analysis of the unusually gee P 


oo severe Ton is Viti onsiderabdie nu 
will be based on determining 
which have occupied the front pages of material delivered 
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How Milwaukee Is Improving Its 





Housing Conditions 


Y promoting and financing a co- 
B operative housing project, by de- 
veloping newly annexed districts, 
and by systematically razing old and in- 
sanitary buildings, Milwaukee in a large 
measure is coping with the housing 
problem. By refusing to allow tamper- 
ing with the zoning laws, which prohibit 
excessive numbers of apartments over 
stores, we are preventing the future de- 
velopment of undesirable tenement dis- 
tricts 
In 1920, because of the war-time let- 
up in annexation and building opera- 
tions, Milwaukee was the most densely 
populated city in the country. The acute 
housing shortage was threatening to de- 
velop slum conditions, breeding places 
for disease and crime. 


The Garden Homes Project 


Among other relief measures, the 
Garden Homes project was launched in 
1922 to provide inexpensive homes on 
the outskirts of the city for people of 
moderate 
terms. 


incomes on very convenient 
A non-profit housing corpora- 
tion was formed, with the partial aid of 
city and county funds, which acquired a 
large tract of vacant land outside the 
105 fine, moderately 
priced dwellings. These buildings were 
sold promptly under an agreement 
whereby the purchaser could only seil 
back to the company at the original 
price, the title to remain in the name of 
the Garden Homes Company until fully 
paid. Payments were made m regular 
monthly installments. Subsequently the 
whole district was annexed to Mil- 
waukee, all city improvements were in- 
stalled and available property land- 
scaped. This was the first semi-munici- 
pal housing project ever undertaken in 
this country and it proved very success- 
ful. 

By a systematic annexation campaign, 
Milwaukee has succeeded in annexing, 
since 1922, sixteen square miles of out- 
lying territory and induced people to 
move out of crowded tenements and 
dilapidated dwellings into new districts, 
where land was comparatively cheap 
and living conditions more wholesome. 
As a result, thousands of new homes 
were built under modernized zoning and 
building restrictions, forming beautiful 
new residential districts, adding 150 mil- 


eity and built 


By DANIEL W. HOAN 
Mayor, Mi-wavuKee, Wis. 


lion dollars to the assessed valuation of 
the city, and providing employment for 
thousands of workers 


Condemnation of Insanitary Buildings 


However, the existence of many old, 
dilapidated and insanitary buildings un- 
fit for human habitation still remained 
a problem. The hold-over Building In- 
spector was unwilling to act. Finally, 
we succeeded in ousting him and I ap- 
pointed in his place Leon M. Gurda, a 
well-trained, resourceful and  experi- 
enced architect. Mr. Gurda immedi- 
ately proceeded to use his authority to 
raze these unsightly and dangerous 
buildings, not by condemning whole 
blocks at a time, but by singling out 
structures in various parts of the city, 
thus avoiding publicity and organized 
opposition. In 1928, 400 such structures 
were razed, in 1929, 261, and in 1930 to 
May 1, 139, making a total of 800 build- 
ings destroyed. The work of razing was 
done either by the owners themselves, 
or by the Building Inspector’s office. 
Each case was so thoroughly prepared 
that every contested condemnation was 
upheld by the courts, principally on the 
more easily provable grounds that the 
buildings were insanitary and unfit for 
human habitation, rather than because 
they were structurally unsafe 

The procedure is as follows: 
throughout the 


Inspect- 


ors report any 


cilv 


buildings in their districts which they 
consider dangerous, insanitary or unfit 
for human habitation. These reports 
are then investigated by the man in 
charge of condemnations. He makes a 
careful inspection in each instance, de- 
termines whether the building can be re- 
paired and converted to other use, gath- 
ers all the necessary data, takes photo- 
graphs and prepares a complete record 
of the case. If condemnation is neces- 
sary, the Building Inspector notifies the 
owner to tear down the building within 
a prescribed time, and in the event of 
his failure to do so, the Building In- 
spector proceeds to raze it on his own 
authority and assesses the cost to the 
owner. A residence under condemnation 
can be converted to other uses, but if 
zoning or building code provisions pro- 
hibit the use of a building for other than 
residential purposes, the owner is com- 
pelled to take it down. If the owner 
prefers to repair the building, permis- 
sion is granted only if the deterioration 
does not exceed 50 per cent of the value. 
In such cases estimates of cost of such 
repairs are required, and in most in- 
stances the Building Inspector has been 
able to convince the owners that the 
cost would exceed the rental returns for 
several years and that it would be 
cheaper to have the building razed. Co- 
operation is an important factor in this 
work, and most property owners are 
willing to listen to reason. 


Fireproof—Except the Roof 


Nphbeerpe serious fire losses have oc- 
\ eurred recently in so-called ‘fireproof” 
buildings—‘“fireproof except the roof,” as 
they are generally known. Architects in 
many cities have designed buildings to 
which floors can be added as the need de- 
velops. The foundations may be strong 
enough to carry a twelve-story building, 
but only seven stories are erected. A 
“temporary,” and usually combustible, roof 
is added and may remain for ten years 
before the building is completed. In the 
meantime this condition creates a distinct 
fire hazard. 

Emphasizing this fact, the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters calls attention 
to a recent fire in the Breslin Building, 
Louisville, Ky., as a case in point, and 
quotes the report of an engineer who in- 
spected this building after the fire. 


Recommending that precautions be taken 


to prevent similar occurrences in future, 
the report says: 

“This can best be accomplished by pro- 
viding incombustible fire stops and ex- 
tending all shafts to a height of 18 feet 
above the temporary roof. The ceiling 
of the top story should be made watertight 
by carefully filling in the space around 
all pipes, and scuppers should be provided 
for drainage. It would also seem desirable 
to ask, in addition to the above, that the 
roof be protected on the underside by a 
manually operated (open head) sprinkler 
system, with control valves for each sec- 
tion conveniently located on the top floor. 

“The Building Code should be revised 
to prohibit the construction of combustible 
roofs on buildings of this type. The code 
should also require that high voltage 
signaling system wires be installed in a 
safe manner.” 
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Municipal Responsibility for Safe Sidewalks 


MUNICIPALITY is legally ob- 
A ligated to keep its sidewalks in 
reasonably safe condition where 
knows of defects in time either to re- 
air them or to give warning of their ex- 
istence 
This general rule of law was reiterated 
recently by Judge R. C. Bell of the 
Creorgia judiciary in one of the score of 
lawsuits during the past twelve months 
municipalities all over the 
United States for failure to keep their 
sidewalks in proper condition 

The actual merits of this particular 
case, Mandy McFarland v. City of M (= 
Caysvile (Court of Appeals, Division °?, 
No. 19, 347; May 18, 1929), were not 
discussed and the action was referred to 
the lower court for trial. Mrs. McFar- 
land had tripped over a 6-inch fire-plug 
on the sidewalk. 

\ judgment of $2,500 against Kansas 
City was recently awarded Mrs. Mary 
N. Seanlan, who tripped over an iron 
band which had been installed to pro- 
tect the curb and had been knocked out 
of place (Scanian v. Kansas City, 19 
S. W. 2d, 522; April 29, 1929). “The 
defect in the sidewalk existed in a dense 
business section of a large city,” com- 
mented Judge E. C. Bland, of the Kan- 
sas City Court of Appeals. “The city 
was charged with a much greater 
amount of diligence than had the defect 
existed in a place which few people fre- 
quented,” 


igainst 


Factors in Determining Reasonable Care 
for Safety 


Theoretically, a municipality is re- 
quired to keep all its sidewalks in a safe 
condition, This duty is not performed 
by keeping in repair only the sidewalks 
in the most congested part of the city. 
However, the size of the city, the 
umount of travel over the sidewalks in 

particular seetion of the community, 
ind cther surrounding facts, are taken 
into consideration by the courts in de- 
termining what is reasonable care. The 
probability that no one unacquainted 
with the defect in a sidewalk will pass 
over it, is no excuse 

Because a cement block protruded 
about 154 inches above the level of the 
sidewalk and at the edge of a depression 
+ or 5 inches damages were 
awarded not long ago to Mrs. Jennie 
MeGandy against the city of Marshall, 
Minn. (McGandy v. Marshall, 227 N. 
W. 177; October 18, 1929). The Min- 
nesota Supreme Court held that the city 
should have known of this defeet and 
had been negligent. 

A similar ease arose in Rhode Island 


deep, 


By JOHN E. ZOLD 


last year after Mrs. John Quinn had 
tripped over a cement block about 14 
the the 
village of Peace 
(Quinn et ux. v. Stedman, 146 Atl 
1929). She brought 
cause of personal injuries, and her hus- 
band brought suit because of the loss of 
her services while she was disabled be- 
the accident. A judgment of 
$200 was granted 

“Certain inequalities in walks are in- 
evitable, and such do not constitute 
negligent unkeep,”’ declared Judge Ches- 
ter W. Barrows of the Rhode Island Su- 
preme Court. “The requirement only 1s 
to keep sidewalks reasonably safe. A 
requirement of absolute safety would be 
an intolerable burden upon a municipal- 
ity. Every possibility of an accident is 
not to be anticipated The mere fact 
of an accident does not warrant an in- 
ference that the walk was not reason- 
ably sate.” 


side- 
Dale 
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inches above surtace of 


walk, in the 
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June 7, suit 


cause ol 


In Ohio the doctrine seems to be that 
the town is not liable for slight inequal- 
ities of the sidewalks unless there is 
something about them especially caleu- 
lated to result in injuries to pedes- 
trians. 

In Massachusetts questions of negli- 
gence in the upkeep of sidewalks seem 
to be submitted to juries as a matter of 
course. 


The Pedestrian’s Duty 


The duty of pedestrians to observe 
due and reasonable care for their own 
safety was emphasized a short time ago 
in lowa. “One stepping from a walk at 
a place other than at a crossing is bound 
to observe the distance to the street,” 
asserted Judge T. S. Stevens of the 
lowa Supreme Court, in Corbin v. City 
of Dubuque, 224 N. W. 828 (April 2, 
1929). “He cannot go blindly from 
sidewalk to street at places of his own 
choosing. To adopt a rule that would 
impcse an absolute duty upon cities to 
prov ide steps or guards at every place 
sidewalk where 
great for convenience, would place an 
unwarranted burden on them.” 

After slipping on a loose brick on the 
sidewalk, Mrs. Mary Collins brought 
action against the city of New Orleans 
(Collins v. Lyons, 120 So. 418; Febru- 
ary 11, 1929). Damages were denied by 
the Louisiana Court of Appeals on two 
grounds: first, because the city had not 
known of the condition; second, because 
the sidewalk had been reasonably safe 
despite the defect. 

Because a municipal “encroachment 
tax” was charged for the existence of a 


along elevation is too 





Su- 


trapdoor through a sidewalk, the 
preme Court of Montana not long ago 
held that the city of Butte had construc- 
tive knowledge of a possible dangerous 
condition and should have taken steps 


to warn pedestrians (Olson v. City of 
Butte, 282 Pac. 222; December 26, 
1929). Mrs. Mary C. Olson had 


bumped against an insufficient barrier 
around an open trapdoor. This gave 
way and she fell into the basement. 

In Cahfornia, damages were awarded 
Mrs. Anna Rafferty against the city of 
Marysville because she lost her balance 
when she stepped off a curb and fell, 
fracturing her left ankle and left elbow 
(Rafferty v. City of Marysville, 280 
Pac. 118; July 23, 1929). Although the 
general practice of the municipality was 
to bring the surface of the sidewalk to a 
level with the surface of the street, at 
this particular intersection there was a 
height of fifteen inches between the two 
levels. Because the city had accepted 
the work of the contractor, it was held 
to have had constructive notice of the 
condition. It was shown at the trial 
that the Mayor of the city, who was 
also chairman of the municipal commit- 
tee on streets and roads, had been no- 
tified. The Court maintained that no 
one would expect a step of such dis- 
tance at the end of a paved sidewalk 
without a sign or a warning. 


Icey Sidewalks 

A great many accidents have occurred 
because of the slippery condition of side- 
walks in the winter. While cities are 
charged with responsibility for the re- 
moval of accumulations of ice and snow, 
they are not bound to keep their side- 
walks absolutely free from ice and snow 
at all times. Weather and climatic con- 
ditions usually affect the decisions oi 
the courts in such cases. 

The owner of a building may not let 
water accumulate from rain or 
upon the roof and discharge it upon the 
sidewalk where it freezes and forms ice, 
under an opinion of Judge T. 5. Stevens 
of the Iowa Supreme Court, in U’pde- 
graff v. City of Ottumwa, 226 N. W. 928 
(Oct. 15, 1929). He added that the 
duty of maintaining sidewalks in a rea- 
sonably safe condition imposed upon 
municipalities does not relieve property 
owners of responsibility. 

“Mere slipperiness of a sidewalk oe- 
casioned by ice and snow is not such a 
defect as will make a municipality lia- 
ble for damages,” declared Judge Wm 
H. MecSurely of the First Distriet Ap- 
pellate Court of Illinois, in Hobbs v. 
City of Chicago, 248 Ill. App. 183 


snow 
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“In the winter time bits 
on the sidewalks are al- 
universal. It would be uncon- 
to hold the city liable to 
everyone who might be injured by slip- 
ping and falling because of them The 
city cannot be held liable for the slip- 
periness of the ice on the sidewalk and 
could not possibly prevent 
patches.” 
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Accounting and the Water-Works Budget 


HE basis of all municipal account- 

ing for water-works should be a 

budget. The budget is a working 
guide for the management similar to 
the blueprint for the builder. I recom- 
mend the mechanical budgetary system 
of accounts with the use of the function, 
character and object code. With this 
code in proper operation, there is avail- 
able at all times not only the amount of 
each expenditure, but an analysis of all 
expenditures. 

One of the great advantages of this 
system is that an accountant can pre- 
pare any cost statement on short notices 
There is no difficulty at all in knowing 
the cost of the operation of any machine 
pump. The subsidiary ledgers and 
records are perhaps of more interest to 
managers and operators. 

If more than one utility 1s operated 
by the same company or municipality, 
all meters should be read at one time 
and all service should be billed on one 
bill. A specimen meter card and ledger 
of original entry are illustrated. All 
billing should be done on machines which 
automatically calculate and prove the 
work and print the bills in triplicate. | 
favor the ledger stub method of keeping 
track of payments, as it facilitates book- 
keeping. 

The system of keeping one water 
meter in one location as far as possible, 
has distinct advantages. To carry out 
this idea in Tallahassee, we have been 
trying out a method of locking-off and 
locking-on at the service cock. One of 
these cocks with seals is used on each in- 
stallation. There has been some trouble 
with tenants and plumbers breaking 
these seals. In order to perfect the sys- 
tem of keeping one meter in a perma- 
nent location, we have devised a scheme 
of serial numbers for all meters. The 
practice of keeping city serial numbers 
on all meters and a record card of each 
meter is very important to the success- 
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LEDGER PAGE OF ORIGINAL ENTRY, TALLAHASSEE WATER-WORKS ACCOUNT 


This can also be used to continue an old account. 


The page shows the consumption of gas and 


electricity as well as of water 
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METER RECORD 
Water Division, City of Tallahassee, Florida 
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ful management of the water-works. All 
for meter removals, sets 


fe en eee me 8h wares UTILITY WORK ORDER 


ses jould | City of Tallahassee, Florida 
When the work is completed, the Order No. 


‘rials and such other inform Date » 192 
is necessary should | 
work order. Thus, all recor Name 
ledger, including materi : 
ibor, may be found vork Street 

toreroom supplie hould Always be sure to get House Number 
rolled from materi Us 

1 entered on the work order Work To Be Done 

equipment register | 
tained by the city 

uld give all the essenti 

each piece ol water-we | | = : —— 
machinery or equipment, such a REPORT 
date required, nrice, serial 
Any ordinary loose-leat 
be used for this purpose with 
ndex 

An insurance register should be kept 
showing at a glance the policy number, 
name of company, amount of insurance, 
went, rate, premium, date of expiration, 
date canceled, amount of any refunds 
exact property insured, and space for 
remarks 

Some people may think that the rec- 
ords suggested above are altogether too 
numerous, but I personally have tried 
both methods and I find that less work 
is required in the long run to have the 
proper records and keep them posted at City No. 
all times, to say nothing of the enor- Mfgrs. No. 
mous loss which may result through 
faulty accounting. 

From a paper read before the Florida Sec Make 
tion of the American Water Works Association 
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PLEASE BRING THIS BILL -OR YOU WILL BE DELAYED 
CODE; yo) tt tn BILL RENDERED MARCH 31, 1930 MAIL THIS STUB WITH CHECK 
$1.00 Extra if Not Paid by 10th. Service Cut Off if Not Paid by 15th. 


to CITY OF TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA, pr CASHIER'S COUPON | LEDGER COUPON 


Dates Meter Readings | Consumption | 
end | Gas | water NET BILL MARCH 31, 1930 NET BILL MARCH 31, 1930 | NET BILL 


orc rest | 100 earcone | 
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PREVIOUS | Present PREVIOUS } PRESENT 








ANY COMPLAINTS — BE MADE BY THE STH SO THAT ADJUSTMENT 
AN BE MADE BEFORE THE 10TH 











THE BILL USED IN TALLAHASSEE FOR WATER, GAS AND ELECTRIC ACCOUNTS 


It is mailed in three sections, the first at the left containing the detailed information, and on the reverse the complete list of rates. 
The second stub is the cashier’s coupon which is returned by the consumer when paying the bill, and at the right is the ledger 
coupon or office record 















MAP D. 


<< NEWARK’S 
# BUSINESS DISTRICT 
SHOWING PROPOSED TRUCKING STREETS 


¢ AND THE LACK OF EAST 6 WEST STREETS 
<P MAKING A DIRECT CROSS AT BROAD ST. 
\ 


Planning for Freer Traffic Flow for City Streets 


Few cities are without traffic problems great enough to challenge their major resources and Pp 

skill. Above is shown a proposal for diverting heavy traffic from the present, badly planned, central 

business section of Newark, N. J. This is from an elaborate study by the Mayor’s Traffic Committee, 
just published 


Below is the Beaver Street Viaduct, Jacksonville, Fla. This $500,000 railroad grade-crossing elimina- 

tion project represents municipal and private cooperation, and is one of the most notable achievements 

in traffic facilitation in Florida's recent history. City Commissioner T. C. Imeson and City Engineer 
W. E. Sheddan figured prominently in the undertaking 
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Milwaukee Visualizes a Terminal Area 
for Air-Water-Rail Transportation 


A comprehensive regional highway system has been developed 
as a framework for the Greater Milwaukee of the future. But 
recognition has now come, says C. B. Whitnall, Secretary of 
the Board of Public Land Commissioners of that Wisconsin 
city, that for complete efficiency in planning, there must be 
developed a unified system of terminals for rail, air, and 
water, as well as automobile transportation. 





Such a unified plan, Mr. Whitnall shows, calls for a vast amount 
of cooperation on the part of common carriers and other inter- 
ests, and by public officials, and to the former it offers incom 
parable advantages. The gross benefits of such a service he 
conceives as a public benefit commensurate with other city 
plan measures. He has therefore prepared for the Board a 
splendidly conceived scheme, the central portion of which is 
here reproduced, and the full significance of which becomes 
apparent from a study of the recommendations which the 
plan illustrates. 











Ww Paris Builds Motor Turntables 


These are said to be the first municipal provision of their 

kind in the world. They are installed at the end of nar- 

row streets, and the motorist for whose convenience they 

are provided has only to press a button conveniently 
placed in an adjoining wall 


A New Move 
In Seattle 


Many cars which formerly 
stood at the curb, retarding 
moving traffic and running 
up street accident totals, 
now find off-street parking 


space on the roof of the new 
Seattle public market 
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BLIGHTED AREAS 
AS REPLANNED 
IN FOUR CITIES 








Twelfth and Market Streets, St. Louis, Before Clearance 


These buildings disappeared in one of the greatest public improvement clearance 
schemes ever initiated in an American city 
magnificent civic center 


The New $5,000,000 
Civil Courts Building 
St. Louis 


The lawn of this building was 
formerly occupied by the prac- 
tically obsolete stores above il- 
lustrated. The building is the 
most recent addition to the s0- 
called Memorial Plaza group, 
which comprises approximately 
52 acres, or an area of 92 blocks 
at the west edge of the business 
district. The property to the 
right of this Civil Courts Build- 
ing will be occupied by the new 
Federal Building 


(The illustrations on this and the 
facing page are reproduced from 
@ paper entitled ‘‘The Economic 
Values Attendant Upon the Re- 
planning of Blighted Areas,’’ 
presented at the annual meeting 
of the Philadelphia Housing As- 
sociation, by the Editor of The 
American City, and published by 
the Association in pamphlet form 
under the general title, ‘‘Know 
Your City.’’ Address Philadel- 
phia Housing Association, 311 
South Juniper Street, Philadel- 
phia) 


that which is clearing the way for the 
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Morton Street, Boston, 1915 


For 50 years, this street, which was from 11 to 14 feet 
from wall to wall, constituted a menace to health and 


safety 


Morton Street, "Converted" 


The ‘‘Morton Street 
North End replanning 
Board 


Improvement,’’ a part of the 
scheme of the City Planning 
effected this change 





A 
Chicago Skyline 
of a 
Few Years 


Ago 





The Same Section 


of Chicago 
Today 


Where shacks and shanties and 
warehouses formerly predomi- 
nated, the great Wacker Drive 
project has brought large modern 
buildings with attendant increases 
in land values and tax returns to 
the city offsetting many times the 
cost of the development 








Chicago Aerial Surveys 
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OTORISTS driving along the ‘Many |of the fountains r 
\ highwavs in the state of Oregon ated at scenic locations with ta e! , 
. vil occasionally pass a sign green trees and beautiful shi 
neing good drinking water 300 teet ferns, and wild flowers; and motorist 
Sor hirty rtistically d find it a joy to tarry for a few minutes 3 
gned roadsicd ntains e been pre rest,’ 
d and so marked by the Oregon Every state has its roadsicd 
State Highway Commission, and others spots, and its roadside sources good 3 
being provided where suitable cond drinking water which are capabl 
ns are found ccording to T. M performing a definite public service, at 
D Highway Engineer, Bureau of at the same time of broadening th ) 
ec Roads, De partment of Agricul state's prestige with the vast multitudes a 
Washington, D. ¢ now comprising the motor-traveling ; 
No standard plans have been pre « public ; 
red lor the construction ol these FROM MATERIALS AT HAND For the benefits ot the stat I 
ntains Mr. Davis reports in the Boulders or face-stone, or both, are used in county official elsewhere who n 
\pril issue of Public Roads, each foun- 68, ceustmuetion work, as shown, with reser to profit by the Oregon experience in 
heing designed by the engineers to rectly above shows how provision is made for making highwav travel more attr 
rmonize with the surroundings and 10 "™"“Sqer'a constant invitation to'the birds some idea of the cost per fountain is 
ke use of the native materials at hand given % 
\t the springs a small reservoir of for filling radiators 1 be taken. When “In the erection of five fountains « 
nerete or cement rubble masonry is there is not a sufheient supply of water Oregon by the United States Bureau 
nstructed, from which a pipe leads to for bubblers, a small pipe is used for Public Roads, built according to the 
fountain. Each reservoir has ove rinking purposes. Many of the foun- same general plans of the state 
ind drain pipes. The fountains are tains have a step at one of the bubblers, tains, it was found that cement 1 
native rock, some of them built of for children; and few have a small masonrv fountains cost from $20 
nd-faced stone, while others are of pool built near the ground for dogs and $300 each.” a 
rubble masonry, using boulders or large- other small animals. Shut-off and drain For the benefit of anv one interested 
gravel valves are provided for use in freezing in the installation of roadside drinking 
In most instances the fountains were weather fountains, attention is called 1 the 
constructed by the regular maintenancé “The water used is from live springs standards of sanitation for such foun 
forces of the State Highway Depart- and is tested by the state to ascertain its tains which have been developed by the 
ment, though some were constructed by suitability for drinking purposes before Committee on Plumbing of the Ameri- 
ontractors’ forces.” the fountain is. erected and. can Public Health Association. Thess 
The fountains have bubblers for ample parking space is provided off the, standards were published in THe Amer- i 
drinking, and a pool from which water highway WAN Crry, December, 1929, page 109 % 
WH 
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EACH DESIGNED TO FIT INTO THE LANDSCAPE 













N June 4, at the office of Alfred E. 
Smith, formal organization was per- 
fected by the Housing Association of the 


City of New York. Strangely enough, 
there has heretofore existed, in America’s 
biggest city, no organized and widely 
representative body having as its main 
object the solution of one of that city’s 
biggest problems—better housing for the 


great mass of its citizens. 

Former Governor Smith heads the new 
as President, with Dr. Felix 
Adler and R. Fulton Cutting as Honorary 
Vice-Presidents. The active Vice-Presi- 
Alexander M. Bing, Frederic A 
Delano, Representative Ruth Pratt, and 
Mrs. V. G. Simkhovitch; and Howard 3S 
Cullman is Treasurer Thirty-five 


organization 


lents 


ure 


out- 


standing men and women have accepted 
election on the Board of Directors, from 
whom an Executive Committee of seven 
with Stanley M. Isaacs as Chairman, has 
heen chosen. The other members of this 
Committee are Alexander M. Bing, Har- 
d S. Buttenheim, George B. Ford, Clar- 


nee Hoyt Holmes, H 
Miss Rosalie Manning. 
As outlined by Mr 
ganization the 

the Association 
improvement of housing conditions within 
the me tropolitan in 
“1. Make 


existing 


H. Murdock ind 


the 


purposes 


Isaacs at or- 
gener il 


are “to 


meeting, 
new promote 


area various Ways 


new studies and correlate 
data as to conditions that affect 
housing 

2. Print and disseminate information, 
ind hold and address meetings, for the 
purpose of interesting and informing own- 
builders, tenants, and others, 
needs, possibilities and methods of housing 
betterment 

“3. Cooperate 


crs as to 


with the activities of 
governmental agencies—legislative and ad- 
nunistrative, and local—concerned 
with housing in the metropolitan area 

4. Cooperate with other organizations, 
corporations and individuals, interested in 
housing, real estate development, city and 


state 


regional planning, parks, playgrounds 
schools and transit, in so far as their pro- 
grams or activities touch upon the im- 
provement of housing conditions 

“5. Advocate legislation to establish 
ind, from time to time, raise housing 
standards, and to prevent the creation of 
new slums 


“The 

“1. Promote enforcement of, and study 
the need of improvement in, laws and or- 
dinances relating to housing and coordi- 
nate existing activities toward that end 

av | the rehabilitation of 
and of unsafe and 
sanitary housing, by reconditioning or by 
slum cle arance and new 

“3. Evaluate the accomplishments of 
low-cost housing enterprises since the wat 
in New York and and make 
available for future the results 
of such experience. 


immediate objectives are 


Stimulate 
blighted districts, 


un- 


construction 


elsewhere 
builde rs 


Housing Foundation 


“The major objective to be developed 
in the future after the completion of the 





Concerted Attack on Housing Problem 


preliminary work outlined above is the 
creation of a Housing Foundation. This 
is to be an altogether new tvpe of agency 


in this work. The foundation will, hav 
such a financial structure that will be 
ible to loan or invest in well-planned 
low-cost housing enterprises, either for 
the construction otf new housing or tor 
the renovation and improvement of ex- 
isting housing and aid experimental den 
onstrations of low-cost housing possibili- 
lies 

rhe Foundation will als organ- 
izations Ol cooperators seeking t create 
their own cooperative housing develoy 
ments 

It will help to support research or- 
gil tions contributing ward tl id 
vVanceme! nd applheation « chnical 
knowledge with respe« . nning 
nd he ng constructior 


i Dad 
1 ns r orpl 
£ ind a 
les homes 
i to com 
my hoy ! 
dies ol tl 
gd, and tl 


We give bilhons « 
hropic purposes. H 
being established for 
treds housands ¢ 

f | leliq enc 

ng to remedy wl 


il 


dations 


everything 


hut 









under 


1930 Census Figures—Cities Over 50,000 


i iw following list includes | cities 
having more than 50,000 pulation 
ording to the new 1930 enumeration 


for which preliminary announcements ot 
Po} lat the 
partment of Commerce from May 21 to 
June 20 inclusive There 87 such 


here listed 4 similar list of 43 


the population 


ion hig were issued by 


ires 


ire 
cities 


cities for which figures 








were announced up to May 20 was pub- 
lished on page 163 of the June number 

Cyt 192 130 
Akron. O 208 435 253 653 
Allentown, Pa 92,052 
Altoona Pa 81,503 
Atlantic City, N. J 65.748 
Bayonne N J 7 85.796 
Berkeley, Calif 56 03€ 81.543 
Binghamton, N. Y 66 200 76,601 
Bridgeport, Con 143,555 147 ,20¢€ 
Brockton, Mass 66,254 63,695 
Cambridge Ma 109.694 13.650 
Camden, N. J 116,309 117,172 
( Rapid lowa 45.566 5.939 
( S. ( 5 
( te N Cc 
( gu Penn 
( Oo 
eland Heights, Oh 
( S ¢ 
( ng Kk 

I en} lowa 

I Moin low 

I N. ( 

I Orang N. J 

I St. Louis, I 

} et N J 

I Pa 

I tor I 

I . e, li 

rt. W I 

Fort Wor lex 

b rest ( 

( 1 Rapid M 

( « Y ie fl 

Ha n, Ol 

H ken, N. J 

I Texas 138,27 284,428 
Hur gtor W \ 0.177 75,575 
I napolis, Ind 14,194 62,564 
J Mi 18.374 4,87 
J Fla Sita! 29,082 
J ! P 67 327 66. S86 
Kan ( K 1,177 22,327 
Knox é Tent 77,518 105,797 
Lansing, Micl 7,327 78,421 
Law e, Ma M271 83 343 
Lincoln, Nebr 4,948 75,919 
Little Rock Ark 65,142 81,624 
Long Beach, ¢ 593 141.3% 
Lou ‘ kK 234,89 07 808 
Macon, Ga 995 53.866 
Medford, Ma 39. 03% Tee 


\ Is 162 l 
\ \I 1,217 
N | ( sie 
N H ( 62054 
N M 16,054 
N \ 15,777 
‘ 216.261 
P 30,858 
\ ‘ O* 41,235 
I ( i 4 
I N J 63,5841 
P a 135,87 
Pr I 76,12 
| ms 237 
| ( 43 
| \ a ; 
| P 7,784 
| \ 71 667 
R N ) 295.7 
~ Ant lex lf 7 
W ; 2 
e I ‘ 43,874 
Spok Wa 104,437 
R , iO 60.840 
I Wa G6 OF 
I I 51,608 
Haute, 1 66,08 
oO 243.16 
Kk 00,022 
N J + 2s! 
N ) 72 
I Ok 72,07 
I Cit N 60.7 
\\ K 72 
W D t 
\ , 
Ir the Cast H 
the chamber o 
mates } iblished in the Apr 
Pune AMERICAN CIT) - 
ginning of the census f 
less than 2 per cen I 
figures as now announced 
The Cincinnati estimat 
co ired with 449.331 ac | 
256,000 estimated, 252.049 ac 
105.000 estimated 104.788 
| e} 65.000 estim d, 64.005 
There still remain 47 cit I 
000 no latio or over in 1920 
he 1930 preliminary figures h 
( Tih innounced In 
( ngure have beer Mi 
om i enumerators, t t me! 
month, Tur AMERICAN ( , 
yn figures as reported ( the 
rh n office of the Bureau o ! 
Figures released June 21-.J 20 
bhshed in this magazine 1 
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362 


49 
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76.659 


115 
68 
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150 000 


514 
406 
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Memphi 


Causes of Congestion Analyzed by 
National Conference 


I* in item headed “Control of Land 
[sx Esse ntial to Re lie ve Traffic (Con- 
gestion 


” excerpts were published in Tue 


Crry for June (page 5) 
he preliminary report of thi 
on Measures for the 


\ MERICAN trom 
Committee 
telief of Traffic Con- 
gestion, as prepared for submission to the 
Third National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety, held in Washington the 
last week in May. The section on “C 
of Congestion,” as modified and adopted 
hy the Conference, is of interest and im- 


i1l1S8eCs 


portance 


“There ire traffic 
Outstanding among these ar 
the growth of population and increase in 


the number 


many elements of 


congestion 


vehicles 
these ele- 
ments create congestion by reason of three 
fundamental (1) inefficient and 
conflicting use of available street and high- 
(2) 


street 


and use of 
In the last analysis, 


motor 
howe ver, 


Causes : 
way space; demands 
and highway systems; 
unduly intensive use of land out 
ot proportion to its contribution by taxa- 
tion, benefit 
the provision of 


CXCECSSIVE upon 
inadequate 


nd (3) 


otherwise, to 
traffic and 


assessments or 
necessary 
transportation facilities. 

“Inefficient and conflicting use of avail- 
ible street space is a condition which, al- 
though it can never be entirely eliminated 
in the average city, is subject to marked 
alleviation by effective traffic control svs- 
tems, parking regulations and other con- 
trol measures. 


“Inadequacy of the street and highway 
system developed without definite and 
farsighted planning results in the concen- 
tration of traffic on a limited number of 
with attendant congestion, It 
should be realized that the present street 
systems were never constructed for mod- 
ern traffic needs. Under present condi- 
tions these highways may be entirely un- 
satisfactory, yet 


routes, 


reveal 
their utility may be 
greatly increased by carefully planned im- 
provements at critical 


analysis would 


that, in many cases, 


locations, and at 


costs much less than the losses due to the 
continuance of present conditions 
“Mass transportation vehicles, both 


street cars and busses, private and com- 
mercial vehicles and pedestrians are in- 
dividually and as groups seriously affected 
by street congestion, and themselves in 
turn are contributing factors to this con- 
dition. Each of these classes has a defi- 
nite place in the traffic plan which must 
be considered, and a proper allocation of 
street must be determined upon. 
The lack of such planning results in con- 
fusion, disorderly movement and conges- 
tion, 


space 


“Simultaneously with the application of 
measures for the better use of existing 
streets, and of improvements in street 
widths, street design, and _ intersection 
treatment, municipalities will be very 
shortsighted if they fail to approach 
courageously the proper economic relation- 
ship of land uses to traffic and transporta- 
tion facilities. Prevention in most cases is 


ore sensible 
Much can be 


tv planning 


less costly than relief 


vccomplished, through wis« 


and 


ind enective ordi- 
to establish and 
maintain sound relationships between traf- 


fic and transportation facilities, 


zoning 
nees and building codes 


on the one 


hand, and building bulks, extent of lot 
ise, character of occu) incy, and grouping, 
cn the other 

“As an important contribution to this 





end and as an example to all concerned 


the Committee considers that federa 
state, and municipal governments shoul 
give prompt consideration to the prot 


lems of traffic congestion that will aris 
through the erection of new buildings fo 
governmental use. Plans for the 
ind construction of such structures shoul 
the need for adequate 
service adjacent to these areas, easy a 
cess to the buildings, requirements of em- 
for off-street parking, congestion 
incident to unit grouping, and the needs 
of the general area in relation to such 
buildings or groups of buildings.” 


loc Allo! 


recognize stree 


ployees 


890 Municipalities Spent Over $33,000,000 
on Public Recreation Programs in 1929 


7 the year 1929, 945 municipalities 

reported 13,397 separate playing areas 
of all kinds, 1,137 of which were opened 
for the first time during the year. Expen- 
ditures for recreation programs in 890 mu- 
nicipalities totaled $33,539,805.79. The 
gains represented by these figures over 
corresponding figures for previous years 
ire typical of the great progress made by 
the recreation movement as a whole, de- 
tails of which are shown in the Year Book 
of the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America. 

The Year Book, as usual, constitutes 
one issue of Playground and Recreation 
(May, 1930), and is “a report of the pub- 
lic recreation facilities, leadership, expen- 
ditures, and programs of American mu- 
nicipalities.” 

A total of 22,920 employed recreation 
workers was shown, with 2,640 of this 
number employed full time the year 
around. A total of 136,043,123 participants 
was reported for 5,330 playgrounds in 565 


cities; and the number of spectators re- 
ported from 2,288 playgrounds is 23,249. 
203. Salaries and wages paid recreation 
leaders are presented for the first time, 
and cover 657 cities, which reported ex- 
penditures under this head totaling $7,- 


059,865.69. 


The total number of playing areas and 
facilities reported are as follows: 
Outdoor playgrounds - 7,681 
Recreation buildings 678 
Indoor recreation centers 2,341 
Athletic fields 1,709 
Baseball diamonds 4,024 
Bathing beaches 409 
Golf courses 299 
Stadiums Sl 
Summer camps 115 
Swimming pools 1,010 
Tennis courts 7,960 


The lists of officers of Recreation Com- 
missions, Boards, and Associations, and 
the tables of Playground and Community 
Recreation Statistics this year occupy 55 
pages of the book. 


Architectural Control Now a Fact in 
Washington 


HE recently enacted Shipstead-Luce 
bill provides that plans for all build- 
ings erected on private property facing on 
the “grounds of the Capitol, the grounds 
of the White House, the portion of Penn- 
svlvania Avenue extending from the Cap- 


itol to the White House, Rock Creek 
Park, the Zoological Park, the Rock 
Creek and Potomac Parkway, Potomac 


Park, The Mall Park System and public 
buildings adjacent thereto, or abutting 
upon any street bordering any of said 
grounds or parks’ must be submitted to 
the Commission of Fine Arts for approval. 
Under the bill, the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, in consultation with 
the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission, shall prepare plats defining 
the areas within which application for 
building. permits shall be submitted to 
the Commission of Fine Afts for its rec- 
ommendations. 

It has been apparent to those who were 


interested in the extensive public building 
program of the National Capital that own- 
ers of private property should not be per- 
mitted to mar or destroy the architectural 
effect of the public monumental buildings 
on which millions of dollars of the peo- 
ple’s money will be expended. The Ship- 
stead-Luce bill sets up a most valuable 
control of the architecture of private 
buildings which are a part of the picture 
of public buildings. The law has already 
been called into service in the case of ap- 
plication for building permit for a struc- 
ture to face on the grounds of the Na- 
tional Capitol. It will undoubtedly be 
called into service many times and should 
plove a potent method of protecting the 
investment of the people of the United 
States in their public buildings and 
grounds. 


HARLEAN JAMES, 
Executive Secretary, 
Association. 
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FORWARD STEPS 


Reported by 
Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 











City and State Combine to 
Replace Out-dated Bridge 
Pexin, Itt.—The civic pride of Pek 
has reached a new pinnacle. It « 
the com) letion of i $550,000 higl 
bridge across the Illinois River “fe ; Chi 
] ol cago 
illy opened to traffic May 18, 1930. This |; , : : , : 1.000 
ef in iength, not cluding the ( . 
replaces a steel-cylinder | r struc 


Pr ple 


i} Stra 


_ east proac . f+ - te Sout t 1 bullt Chey 
that had been in service for mo ‘ ' 


fifty years and for the past ter 
had been condemned, although its 
portance as a connection in one of the y = 
, ! -foot roadway and a 
principal highways into the city made 7 
I : Walk On one side 
esi its temporary maintenance lor , 
. . pe : _ : The city ol Pekin subsequently floated 
light traffic epee 
> ei t $100,000 bond issue to take up the cuar- 
Financial difficulties prevented the city ; of Berkeley recently announced plans f{ 
Pekin { | nv tangibl intees signed by the citizen underwriters ; ld P ; wet 
ol eKin trom evolving any tangibdic ian . 1 ; the immediat uliding of a boat harbor 
. ue | The Township Board added $20,000, and co me 
for this project, although it had been dis- 


‘ ' to cost half a million. It will be flanked 
‘ a wo railroads over whos tracks the ip- 
cussed for years, and it remained for Mar- 


ndable } iblic ictivity The 


by 5 


‘ the town’s airport Long Jeach and 
‘ proach forms a viaduct added $30,000, to Saas 
tin B. Lohman, state representative from Wilmington, two other California towns 
complete payment for the structure 


Pekin, to secure the adoption of a bill ire jointly spending $7,000,000 for harbor 


providing $400,000 state aid for the stru R. BROOKS WATSON improvements including facilities for 
ture. Public-spirited citizens underwrot: rivate craft. The town of Martinez, also 
on Sal cisco 5 s bi aging 
nee Boat Harbors on the n San Francisco Bay, is buildin 
prepared to show a total cost of $540,000 P aa . elaborate harbor for pleasure boats 
Work was started August 1, 1928, afte: acific Coast int ( 


santa Jarbara ind Monterey 
contracts had been awarded to the Jans- San Francisco, Cauir—San Francisco's terfront towns in the states of Wash 


sen & Schaefer Co., Pekin, for the 375- fine boat basin has been overcrowded for rton and 
foot east. approach; to the Congress Con- years. Finally there 
struction Co., Chicago, for the sub-strue- appli 


idditional sum when estimates wer 


I 


Oregon are doing thr in 
were more than 300 
licants on the waiting list 


for bert MONROE WOOLLEY 


THE NEW $550,000 HIGHWAY BRIDGE AT PEKIN, ILL., WITH THE 259-FOOT LIFT SPAN RAISED 
The old steel-cylinder pier bridge, in service for more than fifty years and now to be dismantled, can be seen through the channel opening. The 
east approach ramp, 375 feet in length, is out of sight at the left 
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West Chicago Park Commis- 
sioners Provide Rifle Range 


Austin | H 


j 

\\ I 
nish he 
ru loads 
I i \ | talls with 
I ! th 
mn late 
i yw hg our 
rnishing their own 

! 

i nd regulations have een com- 
d by a committee made up of various 
iwing the rang These clubs as- 
themselves 10c a man per evening, to 
defray the cost of repairs and new 
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EUGENE’S NEW POWER-PLANT 








LOWER SIDE OF LEABURG DAM ON McKENZIE RIVER 


club h is 


members. Up 


4 ne mie rship 
to this 


juipment Each 
from 30 to 50 


me, we have had wonderful success with 
operating plans used at this park 
WILLIAM J. H. SCHULTZ 
Superintendent of Small Parks and Play 
West ( cag Park Commus 


ounds 


Second Step Taken in Far- 
Sighted Hydro-Electric 


Program 

Evcene, Ore—When this city com- 
pleted its Leaburg power-plant last De- 
cember, supplementing the city’s hydro- 
electric plant near Walterville, municipal 
ownership received a new impetus. From 
the first, Eugene’s power and water de- 
irtments have been self-supporting and 
rates consistently low In 1908 the city 
vas serving 8,000 people. To meet the de- 


mands of a rapidly increasing population, 
now estimated at 28,000, a comprehensive 
program of development on the 
McKenzie River has been planned, which, 


when completed, will generate upwards of 


powel 


75.000 horsepower—plants on the upper 
McKenzie River to be constructed as 
needed. The new plant, near Leaburg, 
Ore., 23 miles from Eugene, is the first 


unit in this plan and will generate 20,000 
horsepower when the generating 
unit is installed. 


st cond 


The diversion dam raises the water 19 
feet and diverts it into a 
long which connects with the power-house. 
The cay canal is 2,200 cubic 
leet per 12-foot penstocks 


canal 5 miles 
acity of the 
second lwo 


carry the water to the turbines, develop- 


ing a drop of 90 feet 
DAM EQUIPPED ROLLER GATES 

The dam proper is ol 
With 100-foot 
tween, it is constructed in four piers, each 
ll feet wide Three roller 
ing of large steel cylinders, each 125 feet 
i 100 feet long, furnished 
by the W illamette Iron « Steel Works of 
Portland, Or close the 
the spillways between the 
which 
height to 


WITH 


unusual type 


three spillway sections be- 


gates consist- 


n diameter and 


openings over 
The 


adjusted for 


piers cyl- 
can be 

flood 
lowered into contact 
concrete when the 
When the roller 


dam is estimated to pass a flood 


inders, iny 
will be 
top of the 


low 


conditions, 
with the 
river is at 


meet 


stage. 
gates are fully open the 


»f 90,000 


cu. ft. per second. Two Broome gates, 
from Phillips & Davies, Kenton, Ohio, reg- 
ulate the flow of water into the canal, 


while a penstock with its entrance in front 
of these gates leads to an auxiliary plant 
which, when built, will utilize the flow per- 
mitted to pass the during 
months 


dam summer 


Fish are prevented from entering the 
canal by an oscillating fish screen installed 


30 


it its entrance, and a pair of fish ladd 


consisting of 17 compartments eacl 
mit of the easy passage of fish over 
dam Another Broome gate closes 0) 


toot sluiceway dj cent to the can 


ince This sluiceway is design 
prevent the deposit of gravel in th 
entrance. The low spillways placed ir 
river channel between the piers | 
iprons extending 64 feet downstr 
The aprons, which rest on the origi 
river bed, support a row ol baffles Tr} 
dimensions and shape of the Ss} illw Ly 


tion were determined by experiments 
1 model dam. A wing wall 70 feet 
extends into the east bank, with an ear 
fill extending 170 feet farther. An oper 
ing bridge is carried on the piers near th 
faces A total of 14,000 eubi 
concrete and 200 tons of rei 
contained in the dar 
The canal has a bottom width of 30 a1 
32 feet and an grade of 0.00025 
It is unlined and was constructed mainly 
in earth 


upstream 
vards of 
lorcement ste el are 


iverage 


By enlarging the lower end 

forebay was formed, where seven auto 
matic siphons with a total 
3,500 cu. ft. per second will take 
excess water and maintain a 
erating level. The 
twin concrete tubes, 
connected to 
one of which is built. 
by Broome gates. 


capacity ol 
care o 
constant 
penstocks her 
built in sections ai 
concrete scroll 
They are controll 


cases, on 


POWER-HOUSE 


The reinforced cot 
crete, the generator-room being 82.5 by 33 
feet, with a gross height of 80 feet abo 
the foundations A on 
story part of the building contains roo: 


AND GENERATORS 


powe r-house 1s of 


he bottom of 


for operating switchboard, auxiliary equip- 
ment, storage batte ry and shop The gen- 
erating unit consists of an S. Morga 

Smith Co. 10,000-horsepower vertical-shaft 
turbine 7500-kva 
Westinghouse dynamo which generates at 
11,000 volts. Current is now being trans 
mitted at 44,000 conform with 
the Walterville equipment, but will even- 
tually be stepped up to 66,000 volts. The 
new transmission line is connected with 
the old line at the Walterville plant, 8 

miles below. 


direct-connected to a 


volts to 








Through cooperation’ with the faculty 
of the University of Oregon School of Ar- 
chitecture and Allied Arts, many artisti: 


touches were added. Harry Camden de- I 
signed figures over the main entrance, rep- 
resenting light, power and heat, with th: : 


source in the Three Sisters, snow-capped 
peaks of Oregon. 

As it stands, with one 10,000-horsepower 
unit installed, the plant has cost $1,950,000 
and the estimated cost with the second 
generating unit in place is $2,250,000. Th: 
city sold bonds for $800,000 of this, but 
the remainder will be taken care of from 
earnings, as will the retirement of the 
bonds when due. O. C. Hartman, of A 
Guthrie & Co., Inc., handled the contract; 
while Stevens and Koon, Portland, Or 
were consulting engineers. J. W. McAr- 
thur was supervising engineer for Eugene 
Working 24 hours a day, the contractors 
did the job in 18 months. 


C. A. McCLAIN 
Superintendent -Secretary, Eugene 


Board. 


General 
Water 











THI 


did in Studying Needs of 
Contagious Disease Hospitals 
Onio.—The Hospital 
Bureau of the American 
pital Association of 
ilu ible 


mitte¢ ol 


Library 


Hos 


sent 


(KRON, 
ind Service 
Chicago has 
Health Cor 
Chamber of Com 


methods 


information to the 

the Akron 
mere on hospitalization 
work 


rhis 


to the 


was rendered without c 
Akron Chamber of Commerce, and 
1s available cham 
desiring to write to th 
Association in Chicago 

The Health Committee of 
Chamber of 


service 


service for any 


commerce 


th 
the 


been I 


Akron 


Commerce has naking 
the type of building 
required for taking care of 


The 


that th 


study as to ind 


service com 


municable diseases in this city sub- 
a complicated on 
Hospital Library and Service Bureau was 
for detailed information, and 
reports which were sent to our Com- 
of much value in making an 
the situation in this city, and 
information in regard to 


hospitals in other 


ect 18 such 
written to 
the 
mittee were 
inalysis of 
ilso furnishing 
communicable disease 
VINCENT 8. STEVENS 
Akron Chamber f Commerce 


Capital Budgeting a Reality 


in Schenectady 

Scnuenectapy, N. Y—A Capital Budget 
Commission consisting of four 
cials and three private citizens Was ap- 
pointed on May 17, 1930, by Mayor Henry 
body 


city ofh- 


to budge t 
All 


Commis- 


C. Fagal as a permanent 
capital expenditures for Schenectady. 
but two of the members of the 
sion previously served on the temporary 
Commission appointed by Mayor Fagal 
in June, 1928, to study current and capital 
expenditures and the means of financing 
them a ten-year period. The first 
Commission held more than thirty meet- 
ings and devoted nine months to the sur- 
vey. The report finally presented to the 
Mayor and the Common Council 
been hailed as an outstanding 
tion to the new science of capital budget- 
ing, and requests for 
received from several hundred cities 
private individuals. 

The Commission concluded its work in 
April, 1929, and strongly 
that it be made a permanent 
order to properly supervise the plan. 
Bureau of Municipal Research, 
staff, under the direction of Joseph F 
Base, prepared the details of the Long- 
Term Financial Program, immediately be- 
gan a program of educating citizens in this 
phase of municipal finance. Articles on 
the subject appeared in the press, Bu- 
reau representatives addressed various or- 
ganizations, and Bureau publications car- 
ried complete stories of the plan. The 
Chamber of Commerce collaborated with 
the Bureau in sending copies of the 
gram to 1,400 citizens, and the city gov- 
ernment printed an additional 1,000 copies 
for distribution. In all of this publicity 
the dominant theme was the necessity for 
establishing the Commission as a 
nent body. 

On May 6 the Council passed a resolu- 
tion requesting the Mayor to appoint a 


over 


has 


contribu- 


been 
and 


copies have 


recomménded 
body in 
The 


whose 


pro- 


perma- 


AMERICAN CITY 


new ind the Mayor 
pointed the following as members 
ermanent body Hugh R MePar 
President of the Common Council 
in; Frank R. Lanagan, City Engineer 
Vice-Chairman; Albert H. Hall, Mar 
Director, Schenectady eau of Mu 
Research Inc secretary : Leon G 
City Walter H 
Works; 
Ira lL) Le- 


Gene Ieleetrice 


Commission, 


lon 


nig 
hich il 
Dibble. 
Mishle J 
Jan Cc 
Fevre 


Com! 


Comptroller ; 
Commussioner of Publi 
McDonald, realtor; 
General Auditor 
iny 

The immediate task conf 
Commission is the re\ 
erm Financial 


lact that bonds 


ision ol 

Program because of the 
ithorized 
was drawn up which were not in 
the original draft, and 
needs prese nted 
must 
to the Common Council by 
bond ind 
Council. If 
the 
without 


have been i 
since it 
bee use new city 
themselves rh 


ict In an 


have 


(ommuission ilso idvisor\ 


capacity con 
sidering all 
them to the 


Issue 18 


issues reporting on 


1 proposed bond 
ind af it 


iffecting 


not in Program will 


not fit in idversely 
ire tax the 
the Council 


Bureau of 


lu- 
rates, Commission must so 
LVIse 

Phe Rese irch 
1 public meeting at which 
facing the 


cussed At 
( ouncil 


held 
problems 


recently 
the 
new Commussion dis- 
that 


le ade rs, 


were 
Mavor nd 
fore leading 
guided 


ten-year budget plan in all futur 


time the 
ippearing be 
citizens, pledged themselves to be 
by the 
city operations 


ALBERT H. HALI 
Schenectad B 1 


ch, Inc 


Suburban Chamber Stresses 
Civie Activities 

East Orance, N. J 
committees 


With 
working on Civi 
projects, and ten committees dealing with 
interests of business, the Chamber of 
Commerce and Civies of the Oranges 


twenty-eight 
active ly 


ind 
Maplewood emphasizes the peculiar angl 
ity program must take the 
high-class residential character of the see- 


because ol 


tion of the metropolitan area which it is 
serving. 

Last year the Chamber secured appoint- 
ment by the Governor of a commission 
to study federalization of contiguous mu- 
nicipalities in congested areas 

It developed public sentiment respect- 
ing a cross-state highway through north- 
New Jersey to help relieve traffic 
congestion on existing roads. 

It organized the most 
bration of the Edison 
Jubilee in communities of 
tered around the that 
home is in West Orange 

It brought together official heads of 
Safety Departments from the majority of 
ruunicipalities throughout 


ern 


elaborate ce le- 
Light Golden 
its size, 


Mr 


cen- 


fact Edison's 


Essex County 
to consider better cooperation in admin- 
istering the Uniform Traffic Law adopted 
by the state, and maintained 82 
poster boards on which 
changed every month 

It secure d 
Boards in 
C'ontest 


safety 
slogans were 


action by local Health 
the Inter-Chamber Health 
which for East Orange 
place in cities of its class for 1929 

It organized cooperative action between 


zoning adjustment boards in its Eve mu- 


won first 


ties, which adopt 
ure ind agreed 
when 


perty 


community 
ymnierence 
d ¢ 
coration 
ind 
advertising 


It organiz hri 


nd cde 


chant 


lor the 
suppressed 
solicitation 
ck of benefit to business | 
It carried on placement 
total of 1,139 ip} 


ment } laced 320 


; f 


of a 
mploy 
the dealers in i 
division 


lor 


It organized 


motor 


and arranged monthly 


their conference on trad 


PLANS FOR FUTURI 


WORK 


EFFECTIVI 

Chamber 
the 
the m 


During the current vear th 
will develop the 
to the 


re lationship ol 


coli 
nity regional plan of 
will 


1 three-year « 


politam area; it fund o 


SYO 000 Lor 


creat i 
ign ol 

the 
ittract i 
idd to its high 
atmosphere ; it 


festival to be 


im} com 


\ idvertising to “Sell Com 

to Itself” and 
» of new residents to 
cultural 


-day 


selected 


| | ins 
music 
the 


community to ta 


d in by 


the 


various musica 
itions of 
1931 
It is 
pitalize 
ulable 
minded women in the 
nad 
ment 


Woman's 
ind potenti il energy 


organizing a Division 


the ibility 


imong many cCOMMUDIEN 
five 
development of 


looking towards the 


municipalities 
local 


construction ol 


plans senti 
community auditorium capable of meet- 
ing the widely diversified needs of a com 
munity de voted to esthe tic Interests In 
» unusual degree. 
The main the 
Commerce and Civies of the 


Chamber of 
ind 
Maplewood has been summarized by our 
recently ele cted William J 
Orchard, as follows 
The 
ng the fj 
ist five 


purpose ol 


Oranges 
president, 


outstanding object 
resent year is 
years, and, as | see it, as long 
make th 
East Orange, West 
Maplewood think as 


which they are all 


is 


rganization is in existence s to 


mmunities of Orange 
and 
unity on things in 


nge South Orange 
com 
rested I 


and 


have in mind such things as major 


county projects transportation, phil 
planning, zoning 
the like. The 
and Civies of 
lemonstrated 


first 


state and county hig! 
the Char 


ropy 
and value of 
ommerce these cor 
beyond all questio 
was at expressed, that 
toward 
into om 


with the 


the consol 
political go 
demonstration 


joint interest we can wo 
than if we work 
just as 


Oranges 


far more 
that, 


the 


ition ot 
wk as a 


ds necessary tor 


through t 
and May 
raising and 
the 


matters 


unit in 
operation 
pertaining 


igencies, so in 


ind civic interests we can work 
Chamber of 


ice 


nicipa 
ely 


4. EDMUND 
Ex 


WILLIAMSON 
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Congress Gives Great Aid to Park Devel- 
opment in Federal City Region 


+ or ( yn-Capper George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway bill be- 
law when the President signed the 
on May 29. Its passage was one of 
ling ! » tl histor oO 
. Capital 
I} | re les vethod oO 
ng tl equisiti (Lensive 
st reco! nded | he N 
Ca | Park and Planning Cx 
n I} measul is divided i 
parts. It provides Treasury advances 
$16,000,000 for the | irchase of the en- 
tire inner park and playground syst 
the District of Columbia. to be re ud 


om the District budget at the rate ol 
$1,000,000 a year without interest for six- 
t n years ind should enable the Na- 

mal Capital Park and Planning Com- 

sion to purchase the desired lands at 
mething near present worth. At present 
Commission is obliged to see prop- 
erty advance in value at an average rate 

10 per cent a year without having the 
funds in hand to purchase more than a 
small fraction of the system. 

The measure provides also that the 
Federal Government shall contribute 
$1,500,000 toward the purchase of park 
extensions along Rock Creek and other 
Maryland streams and will advance such 
part of $3,000,000 as is needed on agree- 
ment with the Maryland National Capi- 
tal Park and Planning Commission that 
the amount will be repaid within eight 
years 


Fifty Miles of Waterfront Parkway 


But perhaps the most ambitious project 
in the new law is the acquisition of both 
shores of the Potomac from Mount Ver- 
non to a point above Great Falls, which 
would give to the Federal City more than 
fifty miles of waterfront parkway. The 
Federal Government for this  purposs 

ikes available $7,500,000, to be matched 
by a similar sum from the states of Mary- 
land and Virginia, political subdivisions 
thereof, or other 


responsible sources 


Treasury advances without interest will 
be made for one-half the entire purchase 
roper agreements with the states of 
Maryland and Virginia that the money 
\ be repaid. There is thus appropriated 


outright under certain conditions $9,000,- 
000 for the outer park system, to be 
matched by $10,500,000 for which Treas- 
ury advances may be made. In addition, 
Treasury advances of $16,000,000 would be 
repaid out of funds to which the Federal 
Government contributes a part (since 
Congress now appropriates $9,000,000 an- 
nually towards the District of Columbia 
budge 1) 

The early purchase of park lands with- 
in the District and the further extensions 
of stream valleys into Maryland seem 
fairly well assured under the bill. The 
principal problem before the authorities 
is how to secure adequate commitments 
for $7,500,00 from Maryland and Virginia 
or others in order to claim the outright 
eppropriation of $7,500,000 from Federal 
funds 


Within the next few years, ways and 
means should be found to claim the full 
benefit of the appropriation authorized by 
the Cramton bill, and the people of the 
Lnited States should have a park setting 

their National Capital which will 






make it one of the outstanding capitals 
of the world. The Federal City Commit- 
tees of the American Civic Association ars 
glad to have aided in the legislation al- 
ready enacted, and will continue to co- 
operate in this movement which promises 
to have such a far-reaching effect on the 
development of the Federal City Region 


HARLEAN JAMES 
Executive Secretary American Ci 
Association 


Nation-wide Program of Rebuild- 
ing Slum Districts 


_ expenditure of many billions of 


dollars during the next decade in the 
rebuilding of slum districts in the cities 
nd towns of the United States, and in 
the rehabilitation of such sub-standard 


tructures as are worth saving, is urged 
in a report released June l ol a special 
committee of the American Construction 
Council, of New York Such a nation- 
wide program, it is pointed out, would 
give employme nt to many thousands ol 
workers in building and allied lines, which 
spread over a ten-year period, should con- 
tribute very substantially to the mainte- 
nance of the nation’s prosperity 

The committee also suggests that 

“In addition to the more trictly eco- 
nomic benefits in stabilizing the construc- 
tion industry itself and business generally, 
the social aspects for the promotion ol 
health, recreation and living comfort, as 
well as eliminating breeding-places of 
crime, are ol prime importance 

“Proper state cooperation and aid must 
bee provided, which usually can be found 
to take the form of permissive legislation 
and sympathetic support by the state, i+ 
necessary ke gal power tor proper condem- 


ration proceedings with due recognition 


ot property rights, and also, perhaps, relief 
from taxation over a limited term of years 
for non-speculative housing projects in 
these districts; also, necessary zoning laws 
and building codes should be given the 
proper legislative action. 

“Proper aid on the part of municipali- 
ties is also necessary, including permis 
sive action with respect to zoning and 
building codes and acquisition of land un- 
der proper terms and conditions, as well 
as the active and wholehearted support ol 
municipal authorities and their coopera- 
tion in working out a constructive local 
plan.” 

In issuing its committee report, the 
American Construction Council states that 
it fully recognizes that the rebuilding of 
slum and semi-slum districts presents cer- 
tain difficulties, “but it is believed that 
the initiative and statesmanship so char- 
acteristic of American traditions and 
business enterprise can find a reasonabl 
solution, if national stimulus combined 
with local effort is given proper applica- 
tions,” and the Council announces that it 
expects to devote its fullest energies in 
cooperative movement directed toward thi 
solution of this problem 


New Jersey to Develop Model 24-Mile 
Highway 


Setback Legislation Along Highways Also Sought 


( NE of the most important pieces of 

roadside landscape design yet to be 
undertaken was made possible when, re- 
cently, State Highway Commissioner 
Abraham Jelin of New Jersey gave of- 
ficial approval to proposals for converting 
the 24-mile stretch of Brunswick Pike be- 
tween New Brunswick and Trenton into a 
model thoroughfare, as advocated by nu- 
merous civic organizations. Commis- 
sioner Jelin simultaneously authorized an 
expenditure of $30,000 for trees and shrubs 
tc be used in roadside, planting work 
This planting, according to present plans, 
will be done by inmates of the Rahway 
Reformatory under direction of a land- 
scape architect. The State Agricultural 
College, because of the importance to th« 
whole nation of this stretch of highway, 
has signified its willingness to cooperaté 
ir the development work through the 
agricultural experiment station to the ex- 
tent of conducting an educational cam- 
paign looking to the effective coopera- 
tion of adjacent property owners. 


Mr. Jelin has presented, and the Com- 
mission has approved, a resolution which 
urges enactment by the State Legislature 
of regulations compelling property own- 
ers, not only along this thoroughfare, but 
on similar highways throughout the state, 
to observe setback lines for all future 
building. The Commissioner has also 
given consideration to recommendation of 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
for more control over the number and 
character of roadside gas stations permit- 
ted to be erected. 

In describing the undertaking for Tue 
American Crry, the Commissioner writes 
“We hope to have all our expectations for 
the Brunswick Pike fulfilled. The right- 
of-way of this thoroughfare is 100 feet 
wide with 60 feet reserved for roadway 
lanes. This was originally a surveyed 
road, as contrasted with the winding In- 
dian trails which were elsewhere later de- 
veloped into highways. It is the longest 
straight road in New Jersey, and is with- 
out a single turn for 22 miles.” 
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AIRPORTS AND AVIATION 


A Monthly Department on Aeronautical Activities of Municipal Interest 
Conducted by ARCHIBALD BLACK, President, Black & Bigelow, Inc., Air Transport Engineers 








City Planning Conference 


e* ITY 


to give 
hases ol 


planners were among the earliest 
consideration to the technical 
and it therefore 
only natural that the twenty-third annual 
National Conference on City Planning at 
Denver, Colo., June In- 
cluded in its 

The se wer? 
ports and the City Plan,” by 
ence M Young, Assistant 
Commerce for Aeronautics, and by 
\ Hubbard, Director, 
H irvard 


urports, 


seems 


23-26, should h ive 


program two papers on alr- 
Air- 
Major Clar- 


secretars ol 


discussions of 


Henry 
School of City 
Planning, University 


Joint Airport Committee 
x HE technical resources of the Ameri- 
can Engineering Council, the Ameri- 
Road Builders’ Association the 
\eronautics Branch of the Departmen 
so far as they relate to air- 
and 
In one group to undertake the so- 
lution of the problems involved in one oi 
the most urgent needs of airport develop- 
nent ind = air 
and surfacing for airports. The 
have 


ind 


i Commerce, 


port engineering construction, have 


( 
oined 


transportation—adequat« 
drainagt 
three organizations 
resentatives to serve on a 

the Assistant 
for Aeronautics, and known as 
on Airport Drainage and 
Surfacing, which will undertake at once a 
comprehensive and thorough study of the 
problems involved. The Committee is 
under the chairmanship of Harry H. Blee, 
Director of Aeronautic Deve lopme nt, De- 
the other mem- 
Lers being: A. P. Taliaferro, Jr., and John 
E. Sommers, to represent the Department 
of Commerce; William A. VanDuzer, C 
N. Conner, Colonel C. E. Myers, Henry 
H. Wilson and Charles M. Upham, rep- 
resenting the American Road Builders’ As- 
sociation; and W. W. Horner, Archibald 
Black, Perry A. Fellows, C. A. Hogen- 
togler, and James H. Polhemus, for the 
American Engineering Council 


designated rep- 

committee or- 
ganized by Secretary of 
Commerce 
the Committees 


partment of Commerce, 


The Zeppelin Flight 
ERHAPS the greatest tribute that can 
be applied to the recent flight of the 
Graf Zeppelin is to say that it lacked the 
news value of the earlier flights. This 
trip, starting from Friedrichshafen on Sun- 
day, May 18, carried the Graf Zep down 
Africa and across the South 
Atlantic to Rio de Janeiro, whence it 
traveled northward to Lakehurst, N. J., 
and thence back across the North Atlan- 
tic to its starting point. This entire trip 
was made without incident, adhering quite 
closely to the schedule mapped out, the 
very lack of unusual serving 
ic demonstrate the commercial value of 
*An excerpt from Hubbard's 
wil! be published in the July number 


the coast of 


events 


Professor paper 








this form of transportation 
made 


severe g 


successfully, despit 


iles were encountered in 


ireas ilong the route 


Hog Island Airport 


bier negotiations which 
der way for the past 


le 


have been 


years be- 


lew 
tween the city of Philadelphia and the 
United Government regarding the 
transfer of Hog Island to the forn 

finally been 


States 


ind tne . 
Director Murdoch 
Public Works an 
prepared to ask bids 
4 million cubie yards 
the Hog Island 
industrial develop- 


Philadel- 


comple te d 
igreement signed 
Department ol 
inced that 
diately 


he Was 
on the 
fill required to de velop 

As a part ol the 


oO this area, the city ol 


Civil Aviation Accidents 
t Saye Department C perc 
on e¢ivil aviation accidents 
last six months of 1929 shows 
is_ reflected 
flown for each 
with the 
Phe 
tal of 78.940.161 airp! 
ivil aircraft in the Unit 
ind December 


miles 
on sume 


is yeal stateme 


transport ina 


MODEL OF THE PHILADELPHIA AIR-RAIL-MARINE TERMINAL TO BE DEVELOPED 


AT HOG 


construction o in 


rank as 


be st-equlp} 


phia plans the 
which should 
finest and 
The 


purpose is to be 


one of the ery 
ved in the 
irea to be deve loped for this 
grade by thi 
use of hydraulic fill which will be pumped 
the bed of the River 


Are We Really Behind? 
[J NDER the above head 
of the Boston Evening Trar 
peats the following interesting 
of the Civie Bureau of the Boston Ch 
ber of Commerce: 
‘A gene rally accepted belief is that the 
United States lags behind Europe in air 
travel. But these 


In February, 


United 
States 
raise d to 


lrom Delaware 


i recent 
comment 


passenger notice com- 


parisons while 1,358 were ar- 
riving and departing from London’s huge 
urport at Croydon, 7,373 flew in and out 
of the airport at Tulsa, Okla. While 1,850 
irrived at or departed from Le Bourget, 
the P urport, 3,136 came 
Chicago airport. While 
lin, was host to 658, 
770. European air lines have been carry- 
ing for ten 
recent. 
centers where 


in or out of the 
Templehof, Ber- 


host to 


Joston was 
American 
and Serlin 


lines 


passengers 


very 


years: 
Paris 


many 


lines are 
tre great 
ind a 


con- 


verge passenger .on a through trip 


ISLAND 


senting ncrease 


id st re 
25.000 000 
in 1928. In 


lane mul 


miles over the san e- 
the 1929 period, 15,940.- 
s were flown in scheduled 
ind 15 fatal aeci- 
eage for each fatal 
1.062 677 
riod 
SS4.120 


sport operations 
the mil 

being, therefor 
ed with the 


year where 


s occurred 


were flown 
miscellaneo 
substantial 
there be 
in the nu 
iccident 
divides 


rgest percentage ol 


ed to ersonne|! 
29.75 per cent The 
charged to power-plant 
ug to 18.95 per cent, and 
tural failures were 
ind 
8.47 per 


ch irged witl 
othe r 


Copi s 0 


cent miscellaneous 
cent 
report inalyses of accicds 


ble 


on 


without charge fror 
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Liability of Municipal specifications and design previously 


Ai , proved by the Department of Commerc: 
. irpor 8s 3. Gliders not manufactured under Ap- 
The Railroad’ s Reply Cm officials will be nterested in the proved Type Certificates, but which meet ; 


eee of Mobil ] ve, reported the requirements for such a_ certifi 
to Aviation in the United States Daily earlier in the The foregoing classes become effe 





: ie Vew York Herald Tribune recent- year, in which the owner of land adjacent immediately, and applications for glider 
had a story emanating from an ol- to the Mobile municipal airport brought licenses in accordance with their pr 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and ction against the city for damage to his sions will be accepted by the Department 
ing considerable significance This crops resulting from an overflow of water of Commerce Major Young announced 
tatement indicated that the Penn- from ditches used to drain the airport. that he believes the policy of the Depart 
giving serious consideration to The Alabama Court of Appeals held that ment with respect to the licensing of glid- t 
intial inerease in the present speed = ¢] cts in its corporate capacity as ers is very liberal and should not handi- 
ni class ssenget! rains elwe ! I rom its governmental ¢ pacity mn cap glider deve lopment in the Unites 
Yo ind Chicago electrification erating an airport and 1s theretore liable States This extension of the regulations 
ire being worked out which, it is for damage resulting from the negligent is made under the Air Commerce A¢ 
will be rried into effect within the rfor nee of work | ts agents or em- 1928, which requires the Department 
! r} New Yorl The Ce ! I in provide for the licensing of all airer 
Philadelphia d yns of the road NT ing iT ! rans- nd to promulgate regulations gover! v 
ly being pr red for ¢ rificatior n facilities bear close analog) their airworthiness 
\ he chang ire mad is indi- vork done | he construc- 
I has six hours may be cut { i uintenal 


the wach os ctx hours ma . Air Sickness 
1@ running time be ween lew York os 7 clipsheet of the Boeing Sy 
Chicago, bringing the two cities four- Glider Developments 


publishes an interesting comment 


nours apart by rail and necessitating 
of T HE Department of Commerce Aero- the question ol a sickness, a check of its 
needs of as much as 90 miles per 2 : ‘ 
' nautics Branch has had under con- Chicago-San Francisco ind Seattle-Los 
for the purpose of meeting the com : : 
ieration for the ] few months the Angeles routes having shown that less 
on ot the urplane services which are , 
juestion of altering its licensing require- than eight per cent of the passengers wer 
iv attracting a substanti volume , > ' 
ments to cover g lick rs na on June 16 iffected by occasional rough ill which 1s 
sengers on certain lines throughout 
" nnounced the formulation of such regu- st ited to be le ss than the percentage ex 
country This announcement of the . 
. 2 lations These provide that any glider perienced in making ocean voyages. In 
| nsylvania Railroad is doubly signifi- > : ; 
built prior to October 1, 1930, regardless vestigations of the same subject made by 
t in view ol the prior announcement 
‘ - : design and manufacture will be consid- others indicated that while air sickness 
joeing Air Transport of its plan to ; 
red eligible for licensing by the Depart- might be accounted for by a number of 
in operation high-speed airplane : 
ment After that date, however, other causes, It was most frequently du 
enger services between the same two 


It enaag patios ie gliders coming within the following classes mental distress on the part of inexperi- 
mas been own lor years iat , 
will be considered eligible for licenss enced passengers, although thos« iccus- 


ads could subst intially increase thei : 
1. Gliders manufactured under Ap- tomed to air travel were occasionally af- 


rating speeds, but the general feeling 


proved Type Certificates. This corre- fected in exceptionally bad weather ot 
heen that the cost of such a change ° 
1 | hibit sponds to the present procedure involving after having partaken of indigestible food 
i ‘ pron lve - 
the licensing of airplanes which are built It was also found by some other investiga- 
under Approved Type Certificates tors that skillful piloting can elimn 
? ‘ s cons ctec WV ro- ’ r és ) ss” ofte el 
> Ses alee the companions of “Autemebile Bathe 2. Gliders constructed by anyone, pro- much of the “bumpine often en 


Aviation Accidents,” on page 117 of this issue. vided they are built in accordance with tered in gusty air. 
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Summer Camps 
N OW that the season for summer camps 
is happily upon us, innumerable boys 
and girls and many adults are departing 
around the first of July for thousands of 
camps. Many persons have already gone 
to the woods, and the exodus will continue 
throughout the season. The opportunity 
to spend a healthful period in the great 
outdoors is a fortunate one, provided, of 
course, it is really healthful. Without be- 
ing hypochondriac about it, attention 
should be paid to the sanitary features of 
a camp when one is to be selected. 

Among the hygienic requirements of a 
camp are that it should be on a well- 
drained site, away from mosquito-breeding 
swamps, with plenty of sunshine available. 
There should be a good supply of pure 
water, and all sewage and waste must be 
disposed of in a satisfactory manner. 
Cleanliness should be one of the first 
prerequisites. Swimming pools should be 
iree from contamination, and every 
camper should know how to swim. 

Good food is of course essential at a 
camp, as it is at all times. The milk sup- 
ply is particularly important and should 
be clean and safe. If a properly pas- 
teurized supply is not available, campers 
should use the canned powdered or evapo- 
rated milks. Food handlers should be free 
from disease, as shown by medical ex- 
aminations. 

Persons going to camps will be wise to 
be inoculated against typhoid fever 
Children should of course have been vac- 
cinated and immunized against diph- 
theria. Every camp of a commercial nature 
eught to be provided with, or have in its 
proximity, medical aid and nursing care. 
Minor accidents and illnesses are likely to 
eccur in even the best regulated camps, 
and proper attention, given early, is es- 
sential. 

According to Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, 
Health Commissioner of New York City, 
who gave a radio talk on this subject on 
May 21, 1930, the camp movement has so 
grown since its inception in 1881 that it is 
now estimated that 200,000 men and 
women in this country devote each sum- 
mer to camp work with boys and girls. 
One of the first thoughts of each of them 
should be the continuous good health of 
their valuable charges. 


How Sidney, Ohio, Won 
the Health Prize 


HE public health accomplishments 

which won for Sidney, Ohio, the 
award in Class V of the Interchamber 
Health Conservation Contest for 1929 
have been outlined by Charles O. Guy, 
Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
of this town of 9,500 population, as fol- 
lows: 
1. Health examination of all city food 
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handlers, twice yearly 
2. Complete pasteurization of all milk 
sold within the city 
3. All cattle tuberculin tested 
4. Children 100 per cent vaccinate d 
against smallpox 
5. 65 per cent of the children im- 
munized against diphtheria 
6. Reduction of correctable defects 
through Blue Ribbon work 
7. Low mortality rate of children under 
1 year of age 
8. Extremely low mortality of children 
of all ages from communicabl 
diseases 
9. Progressive work in the eradication 
of T. B. through chest clinics and 
greater number of cases taken 
care of in hospitals 

10. Pure water-supply and sewage con- 

trol 

The award, a bronze plaque, is the direct 
result of the cooperation manifest between 
the Sidney Chamber of Commerce, th 
County Health Department, and the citi- 
zens of Sidney and Shelby County. With- 
out the active participation of each of 
these factors, the whole program would 
have failed. 

The thorough program undertaken by 
the Health Department, and backed to the 
limit by the energetic citizens of this 
splendid city, shows plainly what can be 
done in the small community. The rela- 
tion of health to the community is so self- 
evident and the benefits derived are so 
lasting that it behooves every community 
to get behjnd the project wholeheartedly 
in all of its aspects. 

“Sidney,” says Mr. Guy, “prides itself 
on its ability to promote worth-while 
projects and to carry them to successful 
conclusion. The keynote of its success in 
this respect is the unselfish working to- 
gether of the various civic organizations.” 


Let There Be Sight 


RECORD of steady achievements in 
* the campaign to conserve vision is 
outlined by Lewis H. Carris in the fif- 
teenth annual report of the National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness, is- 
sued in May with the captivating title, 
“Let There Be Sight.” 

A number of activities directed at pres- 
ervation of the eyesight of children trace 
the interest of the Society from the gen- 
eral health of the expectant mother, even 
before the baby’s birth, on through succes- 
sive stages of the child’s life until it has 
been given every opportunity for clear 
vision which modern science affords. The 
use of prophylactic drops in the eyes of 
babies at birth, in order to prevent 
ophthalmia neonatorum, usually called 
“babies’ sore eyes,” is now required in 
most states. 

An increase of 45 “sight-saving classes” 


within the last year is noted. There are 
now 350 of these classes for the education 
of children with seriously defective vision 
in 95 cities of 21 states. Through the use 
of large-type books, movable desks, ideal 
lighting, and special teaching methods, 
children with little vision are not only 
given the same sort of education that 
children with full vision re ceive, but are 
taught how to conserve their remaining 
sight. The Society estimates that approxi- 
mately 5,000 such classes are needed in 
the United States To train teachers for 
this work, special courses will be given in 
the summer months at Columbia Univer- 
sity, the University of Chicago, the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, and the State Teach- 
ers’ College in Buffalo, N. Y 

Trachoma, the disease of the eyelids 
which leads to blindness, continues to 
baffle the best minds of opthalmology, the 
report discloses. Renewed impetus to re- 
search into the mysteries enshrouding it 
was given through a five-year program of 
investigation started recently by the Med- 
ical School of Washington University, St. 
Louis, and financed by the Commonwealth 
Fund. In addition to cooperation with 
the Federal trachoma clinic at Rolla, Mo . 
during 1929, the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness assisted several 
other agencies in a study of the incidence 
cf trachoma among the Chippewa Indians 
of Minnesota. 


Snake Bite 
| er ett April to November snake bite 
becomes one of the possible summer 
health hazards. Several years ago it Was 
estimated by an eminent herpetologist, 
Mr. Ditmars, that there are about 1.000 
poisonings from snake bite in this country 
every year, although only about 10 per 
cent result in fatalities 

The first reliable data on the actual 
number of poisonings by snakes is for 
the year 1928 and was collected by Dr 
R. H. Hutchinson, of the Antivenin In- 
stitute of America, according to an inter- 
esting editorial in the Journal of Labora- 
tory and Clinical Medicine for May, 1930 
For that year there are re ports of 607 cases 
of such poisonings in continental United 
States, but only 458 of them are capabl 
of being analyzed. 

Fortunately for campers and _ hikers, 
there are only a few poisonous species of 
snakes in our country. Of these, the cop- 
perhead is apparently the most dangerou 
iS 1t was responsible for 171 poisonings in 
1928. The Texas rattlesnake comes next 
with 100 cases. Among other poisono 
snakes are the cotton-mouth moccasin, th: 
ground rattler, various other rattlesnakes 
and the coral snake. The last named sel- 
dom bites a human being, but the others 
are less reticent in this matter. 

If you are bitten by a poiscnous snake, 
the most valuable remedy is antivenin, a 
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serum made from a combination of the 
various snake poisons. In addition to this 
treatment, there are, according to a cita- 
tion to Major R. E. Scott in this editorial, 
only three proper first-aid measures. These 
are the immediate application of a tourni- 
quet above the bite, the making of an in- 
cision over the bite sufficient to allow 
escape of blood serum, and, finally, suc- 
tion to withdraw the free venom at the 
site of the bite. In the 607 cases collected 
by Dr. Hutchinson there were 18 deaths, 
or 10 per cent, of 175 cases where anti- 
venin was not used, and only 13 deaths, or 
3 per cent, among 433 cases in which the 
serum was administered. The Texas rat- 
tler was the chief cause of death in the 
small group of patients who died after the 
antivenin treatment was given. 

All persons who go camping, hunting, 
or roaming should familiarize themselves 
with the appeararice and habits of poison- 
o's snakes, and certainly with the scientific 
methods of treatment in case of bites. As 
in all public health measures, it is more 
simple to prevent the bite, if possible, 
than to be forced to attempt to cure it. 
The symptoms are exceedingly unpleasant 
and there is always the possibility of being 
among the 10 per cent who do not re- 
cover. 


A Mayor Speaks on 
Public Health 


\ ’) HEN Mayor Charles H. Martens of 
East Orange, N. J., accepted the 
award of the Chamber of Commerce of 


the United States which had been won 
by his city in the 50,000 to 100,000 popu- 
lation class in the inter-chamber health 
contest, he took occasion to state that the 
Health Department had always had the 
hearty support of the administration and 
had never been hampered by politics. 
This city executive praised the local 
health officer, Frank J. Osborne, and out- 
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lined some of the methods by which pub- 
lic health is protected and promoted in 
East Orange. The interest of mayors and 
city officials in health work and their sup- 
port and appreciation is always a matter 
for gratification. 


The Goal of Public Health 
Administration 


T has been demonstrated repeat- 

edly,” says an editorial in the New 
England Journal of Medicine for May 8, 
1930, “that humanity is indebted to public 
health workers for many of the blessings 
now enjoyed. They have organized the 
combatants in the warfare against dis- 
ease and are carrying on educational pro- 
grams which could never have been 
financed by practitioners. They have led 
in the fields of legislation in showing the 
futility of some schemes and explaining 
wherein dangers to health lie and how to 
avoid the pitfalls.” 

Public health has been defined by Pro- 
fessor I. V. Hiscock of Yale as “that which 
develops and conserves health and length- 
ens life by means of community activities 
organized to secure environmental sanita- 
tion, communicable-disease control, early 
discovery and preventive treatment of dis- 
and the education of the public in 
the principles of healthful living.” In or- 
to comply with this definition, Dr. 
Allan J. McLaughlin has recently pointed 
out in Public Health Reports (May 23, 
1930) that there are three urgent problems 
which must be solved by modern public 
health administration. 

The first of these is how to make avail- 
able adequate medical, surgical, and pre- 
ventive advice and treatment to all citi- 
zens at a cost within their ability to pay. 
The second is: “Can more adequate and 
effective teaching of applied preventive 
medicine and hygiene be included in the 
medical school curriculum?” The third is 
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whether more adequate and _ effecti 
teaching of applied child hygiene can | 
included in the curriculum of state teac! 
ers’ colleges and normal schools? 

In the solution of these problems, t! 
combined efforts of health officials, un 
ficial health agencies, the organized med 
cal profession, and educational authority 
are necessary, in the opinion of Dr. M 
Laughlin, a former president of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association. 

An able discussion of the réle of th 
official health agency was presented be- 
fore the City Managers’ Association las 
November by W. F. Walker, Dr. P. H., 
whose paper has recently been issued as a 
reprint from Public Management for 
March, 1930. A copy of this article, en- 
titled “Government Responsibility in th: 
Field of Public Health,” may be obtained 
from the committee on Administratiy: 
Practice of the American Public Health 
Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York. 

Some of the problems of 
public health were eloquently expressed 
by Dr. William H. Welch in his re- 
sponse at the ceremonies in honor of his 
cightieth birthday on April 8, 1930. “While 
public health is the foundation of the 
happiness and prosperity of the 
said Dr. Welch, “and its promotion is 
recognized as an important function of 
government, how wide is the gap between 
what is achieved and what might be real- 
ized; how inadequate is the understanding 
of the public concerning the means 
adapted to secure the best results; how 
small the attractions offered to those en- 
tering or who might desire to enter careers 
in public health, through lack, of suitable 
financial recompense, or security of ten- 
ure of office, or opportunities for promo- 
tion, of standards for eligibility based upon 
special training and experience, and of 
funds made available for the public pro- 
motion of health.” 
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Prizes for Public Health Standards in East Texas Schools 


ECOGNIZING the vital part which 
public health plays in community 
progress, the East Texas Chamber of 
Commerce and the State Health Depart- 
ment of Texas initiated a public health 
contest among the public schools of East 
Texas. Greater happiness and efficiency 
for the individual and an improved so- 
cial economy are the benefits hoped for. 
The contest began February 15. The 
first school to attain a score of 100 
per cent in accordance with prescribed 
health standards will receive a completely 
equipped radio receiving set of a nation- 
ally famous make (Majestic Model 91), 
offered by the Radio Equipment Com- 
pany of Texas, Dallas. In this connection 
it is worthy of note that Texas schools 
were among the earliest to utilize the 
radio as a medium of education in the 
public schools and that the very first les- 
son put on the air dealt with public 
health. 


By GRACE K. PLANT 


The second school to reach a rating of 
100 per cent will win a new edition of a 
well-known pictorial encyclopedia in 12 
volumes (New World Book), contributed 
by the C. R. Jackson Company, of Dallas. 

The third prize is $25 in cash, donated 
by the Public Health Department of the 
East Texas Chamber of Commerce. 


The score card of health standards was 
drawn up by Miss Celia Moore, R. N., of 
the Bureau of Child Hygiene, Texas State 
Department of Health, and it reflects the 
practical experience of that body as well 
as the principles laid down by leading 
public health authorities. 

Periodical examinations of sanitary fa- 
cilities on school premises are being made 
by members of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. 

Here is the score card: 


1. Regular inspection of toilets, drinking 
buildings. . 4% 


fountains, grounds and 


2 First aid kit, with fever thermometer 2% 
3. Cot in rest room..... 2% 
4 Facilities for washing hands 10% 
5. Wall thermometers in each room 4% 
6. Scales for weighing children monthly 2 
7. Daily health inspection 10% 
8 Calisthenics ten minutes daily 10% 
9 Hot lunches 10% 
10. Mid-morning milk for children 10% or 
more under weight 10% 
11. Eating lunches indoors . 2% 


12. Yearly physical and dental examinations 
of all pupils by doctors and dentists 4% 
13. Conducting of “Health Button Contest’ 10% 
14. Placing Health Bulletin board in hall- 
SD -gousisnsss 2% 
15. Smallpox vaccination fer all ages; im- 
munization against diphtheria for all 
under 12 years of age .. 
16. Examination of water-supply twice a 
year by laboratory .... 2% 
17. Yearly health examination i teachers 2% 
18. A few recommended books on health in 


ST CRA. od cing hakowe > 2% 
19. Subscription to Hygeia .......... 2% 
RS EU ee 100% 
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San Francisco’s Debt Limit 
a Moot Question 
TILLIAM H. NANRY, Director of 


the San Francisco Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research, raises the question 
whether that city’s debt limit, under pres- 
ent laws, is $44,000,000 or $91,000,000, or 
whether it is $59,000,000 or $106,000,000 
This wide range between the lower and 
upper figures seems to be due to a mix-up 
in the legislation applicable to the city. 
It is a question whether the personal 
property is, or is not, included in arriving 
at the total roll of the city and county 
which is the basis for computing the 12 
per cent debt limit. If it is not included, 
the limit at the present time is about 
£97 000,000, from which must be deducted 
the outstanding bonds amounting to $53.- 
000,000, leaving a leeway of $44,000,000. 
If the personal property is included, the 
l:mit is about $144,000,000, or a present 
leeway of about $91,000,000. Another 
question is whether the outstanding schvol 
bonds should, or should not, be deducted 
in arriving at the present leeway. In th 
figures just given above, these bonds have 
been deducted. If they are not deducted 
then the present leeway in the first cass 
is $59,000,000 and in the second, $106,000.- 
000. 

Mr. Nanry points out that if the leeway 
for new debt is fixed at either $44,000,000 
or $59,000,000, it will not be sufficient to 
cover the $60,000,000 proposed power bond 
issue which is to be submitted to the 
voters at the August primary. “Although 
a bonded debt limitation,” he says, “does 
not lie against bonds when they are au- 
thorized but only when they are sold and 
thus become ‘outstanding,’ the point in- 
volved is nevertheless of great impor- 
tance. It would be obviously unwise to 
work so closely to our bonded debt limit 
and leave little or no margin for other 
projects or necessities which may require 
bond-issue financing.” He urges that the 
questions raised be settled immediately 
by a legal interpretation. 


Schenectady, Duluth and 
Kansas City Interested in 
Long-Time Planning 


HE budding and flowering season ap- 

pears to bring with it new proposals 
for long-time financial programs. ‘This 
time Schenectady, N. Y., Duluth, Minn., 
and Kansas City, Mo., are showing inter- 
est in such programs. 

A long-time financial and improvement 
program for Schenectady was published in 
April by the capital budget commission of 
that city. This commission used the staff 
of the Schenectady Bureau of Municipal 
Research in the preparation of the pro- 
gram. As a result the cost of working out 
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the program lor a period ol ten vears was 
quite moderate 1 little over $4,000. As 
published, the program is presented in a 
pumphlet of 67 pages which is replete 
with maps, charts, and tabular matter 
All important phases of the city’s growth 
seem to have been treated, including the 
effect of growing satellites on the financial 
and physical problems of the city proper.* 

A capital improvement program for Du- 
luth has been proposed and outlined in a 
general way by Robert Goodrich, Secretary 
of the Taxpayers’ League of St. Louis 
County. Mr. Goodrich urges that the city 
uthorities, before they proceed further 
with the various municipal improvements, 
prepare and adopt a long-term program 
He says that such a program should show 
the specific improvements to be under- 
taken, the estimated cost, the means ol 
financing each improvement, and the year 
that each project is to be undertaken 

The Kansas City Public Service Insti- 
tute has outlined in a recent bulletin the 
“essentials of a ten-year plan or capital 
budget” for that city. It says that all th 
local governments should be included in 
such a program and that their resources 
should be carefully weighed against the 
The cost of the improvements 
should be based upon careful estimates 
ind the improvements should be sched- 
uled in the order of importance and need 
There should be established, the Institute 
suys, a procedure for the annual review 
ind revision of the program, whereupon 
the funds for the improvements should 
be voted. Official bodies, with unofficial 
assistance, should bear the responsibility 
for preparing, submitting and carrying out 
the program. 


proposals 


A Revision of the Method 

of Collecting Delinquent 
Taxes in New York 

om recently passed in New York 


permits cities to abandon their pres- 

ent method of selling the lands against 
which taxes are in arrears and elect to sell 
the tax liens instead. Under this law the 
purchaser of a tax lien obtains what is 
for all practical purposes a first mortgage 
on the land upon default by the owner. 
He can then foreclose the lien in the 
courts and obtain a title to the property. 
In discussing this law before the Con- 
ference of Mayors and other Municipal 
Officials, Mayor John B. Harris of Water- 
town, New York, said: “. . . the sal 
of a tax lien is more satisfactory both to 
the municipality and to the tax sale pur- 
chaser than is the sale of the land. Th« 
municipality benefits because of the in- 
crease in the number of purchasers, which 


*See items on page 151 of this issus 
subsequent developments. 


regarding 


insures the collection of the taxes, and the 
purch user benefits because he is in a posi- 
tion, if the land is not redeemed, to ob- 
tain a good title thereto by foreclosure, or 
at least to recover back the amount of 
lus investment with the statutory addi- 
tions thereto. The principal objection to 
making the tax lien plan statewide is that 
in many instances the amounts of taxes 
for which lands are sold are extremely 
small and the lands are not of sufficient 

lue to warrant the expense of a fore- 
closure proceeding. A _ happy 
seems to be the optional plan whereby 


medium 


the owner may choose between taking a 
deed or foreclosing his tax lien; such plan 
is incorporated in the provisions of the 
new law.” 

Prior to the passage of this law, New 
York City, Whit Plains, and Yonkers 
exercised the right to sell tax liens, but 
the methods of collecting dé linque nt taxes 
in the other New York cities are termed 
“ineffective and archaic” by Mayor Harris 
Under these methods, clear titles to prop- 
erties sold for delinquent taxes cannot be 
established; cities either lose much 
enue or are handicapped by long delays i 


se'ling these properties 
} 


So-called tax 
sharks” thrive as a result; they purchas 


the more attractive parcels and leave the 


others to be taken over by the cities 


A Striking Example of Fiscal 
Supervision of Local Gov- 
ernmental Units 
6 Bers 1930 report of the Tax Super- 
vising and Conservation Commission 
of Multnemah County, Ore., has just 
come to my attention. This Commission 
was created in 1921 to supervise the budg- 
ets of the various governmental units 
within the county, including the city of 
Portland. It consists of three members 
ppointed by the Governor. The Commis- 
sion selects an executive secretary who 
directs the technical and office work. 
For several years, this position was filled 
by C. C. Ludwig, now City Manager of 
Albert Lea, Minn. His successor is R. C 
Flanders. Under Mr. Ludwig’s direction 
the work of the Commission took definit« 
shape and assumed a permanent status 
Mr. Flanders is now carrying on success- 
fully along the lines marked out by his 
prede cessor. 

The most recent report contains a sum- 
mary of the ninth year of the Commis- 
sion’s work and in addition thereto the 
1930 annual budgets of the various govern- 
mental units The Commission reduced 
the requested appropriations of these units 
tor 1930 by $126,930.40, while the requested 
tax levies were reduced $259,427.22. Thes: 
recuctions added to the accurnulated re- 
ductions of the eight previous 
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the Commission has been 
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make an aggregate total reduction of $2,- 
55434286 in appropriations and $3,890,- 
997.02 in tax levies 


The report points out that there are 
substantial results of the Commission's 
work other than the money reductions 


The most important of these grows out 
of the fact that the existence of the Com- 
mission has had a deterrent effect upon 
extravagant expenditures. Says the re- 
port: “The scrutiny of the budgets of 
spending officers by an agency which does 
not spend the money is fundamentally 
sound and compels greater care in the 
preparation of the budget.” Progress is 
being made in accounting control, in con- 
nection with which the Commission enjoys 
the full cooperation of the different tax- 
levying bodies. The Commission is now 
making an effort to limit emergency funds 
to strictly emergency purposes, a thing 
that is difficult of accomplishment. 


Serial Bonds Proposed 
for Philadelphia 


HE Mayor's Committee on Municipal 
Finances, recently organized in Phil- 
edelphia, is considering the issuance in the 
future of serial bonds instead of sinking- 
fund bonds. This proposal has been made 
several times during the past five years, 
both by the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search and by the Chamber of Commerce. 
The Bureau says: “The main reasons 
for proposing serial bonds are their lower 
cost; their greater simplicity; the fact 
that their total cost and their annual 
cost are definitely known in advance, and 
are not subject to fluctuations in the rate 
of earnings of sinking-funds; the fact that 
with serial bonds all the risks, uncertain- 
ties, complications, and controversies con- 
cerning sinking-funds for such bonds are 
eliminated; and the fact that the city’s 
debt structure and debt administration 
would be much simpler and much more 
understandable than with other forms of 
bonds.” 

The Bureau observes that many of the 
municipalities and states are now issuing 
only serial bonds. Of the twelve largest 
cities in the United States, the Bureau 
says that Philadelphia is the only one that 
does not issue such bonds. Most of these 
cities issue no other kind of bonds. 


Dundee, Scotland, Issues a 
Unique Cost Report 
W ILLIAM AIKEN, City Chamber- 


lain of Dundee, Scotland, has re- 
cently issued an interesting pamphlet con- 
taining the aggregate tabulations of de- 
partmental costs of the different trading 
and non-trading departments of his city 
government. In a recent letter to the 
Editor of Tur American Crry, Mr. Aiken 
Says: 

“We in Great Britain are somewhat be- 
hind some of the American cities in our 
methods of costing, but there is an awak- 
ening in the Old Country as to the im- 
portance of the values of unit costs. In 
this connection I may be permitted to 
send you a brochure which was issued by 
my department the other day, dealing 
with the unit costs of the various depart- 
ments of the Dundee Corporation. This 


is the first publication of its kind, and I 
am hoping as the years go by to improve 
on this issue by an extension of other 
unital costs. This valuable work could 
not have been accomplished unless by a 
costing branch under a skilled cost ac- 
countant—a unique organization in mu- 
nicipal finance departments in this coun- 
try.” 

Mr. Aiken is undoubtedly contributing 
very materially to the development of 
municipal costing in Great Britain. His 
work has been discussed most favorably 
by such English publications as The Fi- 
nancial Circular, The Local Government 
Chronicle, and The Municipal Journal. 
Those interested in the further develop- 
ment of municipal cost accounting in the 
United States will do well to follow the 
work of Mr. Aiken and his associates. 

As we pointed out in the January issue 
of Tue American City, Mr. Aiken is a 
firm believer in the adaptation of the 
latest mechanical devices, such as the tab- 
ulating machine, to municipal costing.. As 
someone has suggested, this may be “ro- 
bot accountancy”—entirely lacking in the 
elements of sex appeal—but it gets ac- 
counting and statistical results immedi- 
ately. Such results, after all, are what the 
active city administrator is looking for, 
even though they may come by way of 
“R. U. R.” (Rossum’s Universal Robots). 


St. Louis Proposes Sale of 
Benefit Bills to Speed 
Civic Improvements 

ITY officials of St. Louis have re- 

cently made an agreement with a 
local firm of investment bankers whereby 
the latter will buy from the city govern- 
ment, either through itself or through a 
finance corporation created for the pur- 
pose, $22,000,000 of benefit assessment 
bills in condemnation cases. The purpose 
of this move is to enable the city govern- 
ment to proceed much quicker than it 
might otherwise do in completing street 
openings and widenings and other im- 
provements. This will make it possible 
to facilitate the entire program of con- 
demnation work under the 1923 bond is- 
sue, permitting the city to go ahead with 
several important improvements _ that 
have been delayed for some time by lack 
of funds. 

The general revenue surplus has not 
been sufficient for the city government to 
make advances against benefit assess- 
ments, and a $2,000,000 revolving fund 
for this purpose from the 1923 bond issue 
has been tied up in the Olive Street im- 
provement and several lesser widening 
jobs. Under the present arrangement, it 
seems, the city is required to pay into 
court the total amount of damages 
awarded the property holders for the con- 
demned property before it can take pos- 
session of any part of it. This lays upon 
the city government the initial financing 
of the entire project, before the benefit 
assessments are collected. While these 
assessments bear 6 per cent interest if not 
paid immediately, experience shows that 
they may run for several years before 
payment. This creates a serious situation 
from the standpoint of financing the im- 


provements, hence the proposal to sel! 
the benefit assessment bills. 

The firm of investment bankers pro- 
poses to buy the benefit assessment bills 
at a 5 per cent discount. To offset this loss 
from discount, it is argued that the city 
government would be put in the immedi- 
ate possession of sufficient capital to pro 
ceed with projects that have been delayed 
for a long time although greatly needed 
by the community. It is also maintained 
that the sale of these bills by the city, 
even at 95 cents on the dollar, would “re- 
lieve the contemplated improvements 
from an intolerable impediment and the 
city as a whole from a great obstacle to 
its advancement.” “More than that,” 
says the St. Louis Globe-Democrat edi- 
torially, “it would remedy the injustice 
to numerous property holders on the 
streets subject to improvement who have 
long suffered because of the uncertainty 
of their situation.” 

An ordinance providing for the transfer 
of benefit assessment bills now held by the 
city and amounting to about $22,000,000, 
has passed the Board of Aldermen and, as 
this item goes to press, is awaiting the 
Mayor’s signature. If the plan is adopted, 
it will be interesting to see how it works 
cut. It ought to prove a valuable experi- 
ment in the method of financing local im- 
provements under a long-term program, 
such as St. Louis adopted several years 
ago. 


Lynchburg Reassesses 
Its Property 

URING this year the city of Lynch- 

burg, Va., is conducting a reappraisal 
of its property, which is to become effec- 
tive on January 1, 1931. R. W. B. Hart, 
City Manager of Lynchburg, writing in 
the Virginia Municipal Review, says that 
ab appraisal company has been employed 
and has already completed a large part 
of the work. As soon as this company has 
finished its work, it will turn over to the 
city government. complete maps in atlas 
form on a scale of one inch to one hun- 
dred feet, showing all dimensions of prop- 
erty, streets, and facilities; also a com- 
plete file of cards, arranged both alpha- 
betically and numerically by lots, show- 
ing detailed information on _ buildings, 
with space reserved for keeping this infor- 
mation up to date for several years. A 
complete land book will also be supplied. 

The local assessors will pass upon the 
final valuations in all instances after every 
property owner has been notified by card 
and given an opportunity to be heard in 
connection with the reassessment of his 
property. The final valuations will be ar- 
rived at only after exhaustive checks on 
sales, costs of buildings, and the con- 
sideration of all physical factors. 

The city government is undertaking, in 
cooperation with the State Corporation 
Department, to check the valuation of 
the physical properties of public service 
agencies, the purpose being to place all 
real estate in the city on the same tax- 
able basis. The general purpose of the re- 
appraisal, says Mr. Hart, is not to in- 
crease the city’s revenue, but to attain as 
far as possible the equalization of tax- 
ation. 
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Newspaper’s Comment Upon Munici- 
pal Audit Showing Irregularities Held 
Privileged and Not a Libel.—Suit by a 
city councilman against the publisher of 
a newspaper for libel, in stating that a 
check was paid out of a municipal fund to 
plaintiff without approval of the city 
council or filing of an invoice, was dis- 
missed by the Missouri Supreme Court 
(Davis v. Missourian Publishing Associa- 
tion, 19 8S. W. 2d, 650). In part, the Court 
said: 

“The evidence shows that the certified 
public accountants were employed by the 
city to audit the books and accounts of 
the Water and Light Department, and that 
their report was addressed to the Mayor 
and City Council of the City of Columbia 
The report thus became a matter of pub- 
lic concern and public interest, a quasi- 
public document so to speak, that gave 
the defendant the right to communicate 
it to others, provided defendant fairly and 
in good faith substantially quoted or 
epitomized its contents and meaning 
. . . Conceding that the comment that 
the check for $403.20 paid plaintiff was not 
approved by the City Council, standing 
alone, was false, yet, when read in con- 
nection with the article in its entirety, we 
see nothing more in it than the thought 
that a technical irregularity exists relative 
tc the Water and Light Department ap- 
propriation, and that, to obviaté the ir- 
regularity and complete the records, it will 
be necessary for the council to regularly 
appropriate the funds. Even though we 
could say that the publication was in- 
tended as a criticism, yet, if it was such, 
it criticized the City Council rather than 
plaintiff. Taken in its entirety, the pub- 
lication was a fair summary of a docu- 
ment of public interest, and was qualified- 
ly privileged.” 


City Held Powerless to Reimburse 
One Wounded by Lawbreaker While 
Aiding in Serving Legal Process.— 
A Pikeville, Ky., policeman, having a 
search warrant to execute, called upon 
Trivette, a citizen, to assist. In troubl 
that ensued on the premises searched, the 
owner and the policeman were killed and 
Trivette was severely injured. The City 
Council voted to reimburse Trivette for 
his medical, etc., expense, but a taxpayer 
successfully sued to enjoin the payment. 

The Kentucky Court of Appeals de- 
cided (Caudill v. Pinson, 24 8S. W. 2d, 938) 
that there was no legal liability on the 
part of the city for the injury, and that to 
make the payment would amount to a 
donation of public funds in violation of 
the Kentucky Constitution. The Consti- 
tution declares that “taxes shall be levied 
and collected for public purposes only.” 
The following statement of the Court as- 
sumes the non-existence of a local statute 
entitling police officers, or their depend- 
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ents, to awards for injuries received in th 
line of duty: 

“It is inconceivable how it could be con- 
tended that a municipal peace officer 
could recover damages inflicted upon him 
in the discharge of his duties in the en- 
forcement of a police regulation. Surely it 
could not be contended that the law vio- 
lator who inflicted the injuries sustained 
any such relationship to the municipality 
as to render the latter liable for his wan- 
ton or malicious acts.” 











For Your Convenience 


Important legal decisions 
involving municipalities, as 
reported in this department 
during 1929, are indexed and 
classified in the 1930 Munici- 
PAL INpex. This reference list, 
commencing on page 151 of 
the new INpEx, supplements 
lists appearing in the 1929 and 
1928 volumes, and covering all 
decisions reported in this de- 
partment since its inception 


in 1924, 











By Dismissing an Appeal from a Con- 
demnation Award, a City Would Not 
Prevent Adjudication of the Owner’s 
Demand for an Increased Award.— 
Where a city appealed from a condemna- 
tion award made by commissioners, and 
the owner filed a cross-claim for an in- 
creased award in the county court to 
which the city had appealed, an adjudica- 
tion of the cross-claim could not be 
thwarted by the city by dismissing the 
appeal and assenting to affirmance of the 
commissioners’ award. (City of Houston 
v. Susholtz, 22 8. W. 2d, 537, decided by 
the Texas Court of Civil Appeals.) The 
Court said that the city’s voluntary dis- 
missal of the appe al would have amounted 
to a dismissal of the case altogether. 


Compulsory Removal of Street-Rail- 
way Viaduct Is Within a City’s Police 
Power.—aAction by plaintiff city in re- 
quiring defendant railway company to 
demolish a viaduct used to carry its tracks 
above a railroad, where the viaduct had 
become unsafe, was upheld by the Louisi- 
ana Supreme Court in the case of City of 
New Orleans v. New Orleans Public Ser- 
vice, 123 So. 648. The Court said: 

“In changing the crossing from an over- 
head to a grade crossing, it is fair to as- 
sume that. the city will.see that proper 
preeautions will be taken to avoid acci- 


de nts By ordering the change made, the 
city is not depriving defendant of its 
property without due process of law, in 
violation of the Fourteenth Amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
nor of section 2 of article 1 of the Consti- 
tution of this state, nor is the city im- 
pairing the obligation of defendant's con- 
tract with it, in violation of the Consti- 
tution of this state and that of the United 
States, for by ordering the removal de- 
fendant is legitimately exercising its po- 
lice power, subject to which defendant 
holds its franchise 


Statute Empowering City to Extend 
Electric Transmission Line Beyond 
Limits Upheld.—In the case of Holmes 
v. City of Fayetteville, 150 S. E. 624, the 
North Carolina Supreme Court decided 
that plaintiff taxpayer was not entitled to 
enjoin the city from extending its electric 
transmission lines beyond the city limits 
The Court held that a statute permitting 
a three-mile extension was valid. The 
city owns its transmission lines, but buys 
electric current from an electric power 
company. In the course of an extended 
opinion, the Court said: 

“The Legislature has undoubted author- 
ity to confer upon cities and towns juris- 
diction for sanitary and police purposes in 
territory contiguous to the corporation 

If a municipality owns and oper- 
ates a water or lighting plant and has an 
excess of water or electricity beyond the 
requirements of the public, which is avail- 
able for disposal, it may make a sale of 
suc h excess to outside consumers as an In- 
cident to the proper exercise of its legiti- 
mate powers The excess may be 
sold, ilthough the city, instead of owning 
the plant, gets its supply by contract 

“We think there can be no question as 
to the de fendant’s right to purchase elee- 
tricity for its own use and for the use of 
its inhabitants. It is eq ially clear 
that without legislative authority the de- 
fendant would not be permitte d to extend 
its lines beyond the corporate limits for 
the purpose of selling electricity to non- 
residents of the city.” 


Without Legislative Authority, a Mu- 
nicipal Corporation Cannot Relieve 
Treasurer of Responsibility for Selection 
of Depository.— “The power of the board 
or council of a city to select a depository 


of the city’s funds, and relieve the treas- 
urer from liability for money lost, through 
insolvency of the depository, does not 
exist, except when done by grant oi 

thority from the Legislatur declared 


the Missouri Supreme Court in the case 
of Bragg City Special Road District 

Johnson, 20 8. W. 2d, 22. The Court ap- 
plied the rule to the affairs of a special 
road district, and held the Treasurer's 
surety liable for funds lost under such 
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circumstances. The opinion holds that 
the surety company on the Treasurer's 
bond was bound to know the limitations of 
the powers of the Board of Commissioners 
of the district and could not assert an 
estoppel against the district to hold the 
Treasurer and the surety liable because thi 
Board had purported to authorize th: 
Treasurer to deposit the district's funds 
where they were de posite d 

City Held Liable for Injury Caused 
by Low Fire-Plug on Sidewalk.—In the 
case of McFarland v. City of McCaysville, 
148 S. E. 421, the Georgia Court of Ap- 
peals said 

“Where the evidence 
authorized the inference that the plaintiff 
was walking along the sidewalk at night, 
in company with another person, and had 
no occasion to be strictly mindful of 
whether the sidewalk contained an ob- 
struction or not, and had no actual knowl- 
the existence or location of the 
fire-plug in question [four inches in dia- 
meter and six inches high], never having 
noticed that any such object was located 
upon the sidewalk in that vicinity, and 
that while so using the sidewalk the plain- 
tiff’s foot came in contact with such ob- 
struction, with the result that she tripped 
and fell, it cannot be said as a matter of 
law that the plaintiff’s injury should be 
attributed to her own negligence, as the 
proximate cause, or that the consequences 
of the defendant’s negligence could have 
been avoided by the exercise of ordinary 
care. And this is true notwithstanding the 
plaintiff may have been a resident of the 
city for several years, during the course 
of which she had at times traveled upon 
the identical sidewalk, and although upon 
the particular occasion there may have 
been lights in close proximity which af- 
forded ample illumination for ordinary 
purposes.” 


for the plaintiff 


f dye of 


Abutting Owner Held Liable for In- 
jury to Traveler Due to Fall of Tree 
in Street Limits.—In the case of Brown 
v. Milwaukee Terminal Railway Co., 227 
N. W. 385, the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
held that defendant was not liable for 
injury to a traveler in a Milwaukee street, 
due to fall of a tree in the street. But, on 
reconsidering the question, that decision 
was reversed. (227 N. W. 385.) In the 
later opinion, the Court said: 

“The ordinances of the city of Mil- 
waukee regulating the planting and care 
of shrubs and trees in the public streets 
do not relieve the defendant of liability 
for the maintenance of a nuisance, They 
give the city the right to remove such a 
dead tree. But they in no way limit the 
power or affect the duty of the defend- 
ant to remove this dead tree which was 
clearly its preperty, although standing 
within the limits of the public street. . . . 

“Assuming, without deciding, that such 
trees may constitute defects in streets, 
injury caused by such a tree may impose 
liability on the municipality, and also 
upon the owner of the tree who maintains 
such a nuisance. In such cases the person 
suffering injury may have a choice of 
remedies. In removing the menace of the 
dead tree, the lot owner is not performing 
any duty imposed upon the public. He is 
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simply discharging the duty which the 
common law imposes upon him as the 
owner of a tree that has become a menace 
to the safety of those who traveled the 
street.” 


Ordinance Forbidding Exterior Ad- 
vertising on Street Cars Adjudged Void. 
-An ordinance of defendant city purport- 
ing to forbid advertising on 
the exterior of street cars is void, holds 
the California District Court of Appeal 
in the case of Pacific Railways Advertising 
Co. v. City of Oakland, 276 Pac. 628. It 
further held that even if the 
plaining street-railway company had been 
without charter power to carry advertis- 


commercial 


was com- 


ing, its doing so could not be que stioned 
by the city, but only by the state. How- 
ever, it was held that there was implied 
wuthority to carry such advertising, in 
view of custom throughout the country. 
And the city was held to be in a specially 
unfavorable position to challenge the 
right, in view of a provision in the ordin- 
ince permitting interior advertising. On 
tle main point in the case, the Court said: 

“Tt is manifest from a reading of the 
ordinance alone that what the Council 
did was to absolutely prohibit all frames 
and all advertising on the sides of street 
rather than to regulate dangerous 
frames, signs, or devices and immoral or 
otherwise improper displays. And when 
the provisions of the ordinance are con- 
sidered in the light of the evidence and 
findings, it is all the more obvious that 
when the ordinance was passed, no threat 
of public injury or danger existed (and 
none has developed since) which would 
warrant or justify the calling into play 
of an exercise of the police power in the 
broad and sweeping form which this or- 
dinance takes.” 


cars, 


A Thoroughfare Held a Public High- 
way Although not Formally Accepted as 
Such.—Where a township exercised juris- 
diction over a street by installing lights, 
maintaining fire-plugs, sewers and the like, 
and the minutes show a vote to accept the 
street, then, although there is no further 
formal acceptance by ordinance, the action 
of the municipality is sufficient to consti- 
tute the thoroughfare a public highway of 
(he municipality, and to require the town- 
ship to keep the same in passable condi- 
tion. (Commonwealth v. Hanover Town- 
ship, 21 Pa. Munic. Law Rep. 85, decided 
by Court of Quarter Sessions, Luzerne 
County, Pa.) 


Pennsylvania Municipalities Held 
Liable for Gasoline Tax.—The Attor- 
ney-General’s Department in Pennsylva- 
nia recently rendered an opinion that the 
1929 gasoline tax law of the state is not 
so worded as to exempt municipalities 
and other subdivisions of the state, al- 
though the federal and state govern- 
ments are exempt. In part, the opinion 
reads (Jn re: Exemptions from Liquid 
Fuel Tazes, 21 Pa. Munic. Law Rep. 65): 

“We are of the opinion that liquid fuels 
consumed by municipalities, counties, 


school districts, and other political subdi- 
visions of Pennsylvania, are subject to 
tax. While all these political subdivisions 
are supported out of revenue raised by 


taxation, the sources of tax from whic! 
they derive their revenue are entirely di 
ferent from the sources from which th 
Commonwealth derives its revenue; an 
in any event, the proceeds of thé coll 
tion of the tax on liquid fuels are not 
under present legislation, interming| 
with the general revenues of the Commo 
wealth, but are held separate and aps 
to be used exclusively for highway work 
“As already stated, in Act. No. 405, th 
Legislature expressly provided that ‘the 
tax hereby imposed shall apply to all 
liquid fuels sold or used within this Com- 
monwealth, excepting such 
in interstate or foreign commerce as are 
not within the taxing power of the state.’ 


transactions 


“The imposition of a tax upon liquid 
fuels sold to or consumed by a political 
subdivision of the state is within its tax- 
ing power; and we cannot find any juris- 
diction for presuming that the Legislatur: 
notwithstanding the all-inclusive 
ment quoted, intended to exempt from 
taxation liquid fuels used by municipali- 
ties, counties, school districts, and other 
political subdivisions.” 


State- 


Authority to Establish Public Markets 
Held Not to Sanction Grant of Private 
Rights in Streets.—In the Tacoma case 
of Anderson v. Nichols, 278 Pac. 161, the 
Washington Supreme Court held that 
municipal authority to operate a public 
market did not permit setting off parts 
of streets for use by private individuals 
in selling products usually sold at public 
markets. The Court said: 

“We have not overlooked the argu- 
ment made in this connection to the 
effect that the booths are not rented for 
profit, but only for a sufficient charge to 
cover the costs of maintenance, and that 
they are largely rented and used by farm- 
crs and gardeners who vend products of 
their own growing. But this is beside the 
question. Conceding this to be a correct 
picture of the situation, it does not show 
that the place is a public market. The 
use of the booths is confined to growers 
who are permitted to use them and are 
not open to every grower who may so 
desire—an essential to a public market. 

“It would seem, however, that the city 
has gone beyond its power, even were it 
conceded that this was a public market, 
within the meaning of the statute. The 
control of the city over its streets is not 
absolute. Primarily, the streets are estab- 
lished as highways for the use of the 
general public, and the city is not author- 
ized to change them from this primary 
use to another public use without compen- 
sation to those who are injuriously ai- 
fected by the change.” 


City Held Liable for Change of 
Established Grade on Street Constitut- 
ing Part of a Highway.—Where a street 
grade had been established and the city 
afterwards consented to a change under 
plans of the State Highway Commission- 
er, the city became liable to abutting 
property owners for damages resulting 
from the change, according to the decision 
of the Minnesota Supreme Court in the 
case of Foss v. City of Montevideo, 227 
N. W. 357. 
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Recent Zoning Laws and Ordinances 


Kentucky.—City Planning and 
Enabling Act, 1930. 


Nevitte, Pa—Ordinance, April 1, 1930. 


Zoning 


Rocuester, Pa—Ordinance, December 30, 
1930. 

SrrincrieLpD, Pa.—Ordinance, May 6, 1930 

NortH Provivence, R. I—Ordinance, 1930. 


Cemeteries 


CaLIFoRNIA—Masonic Cemetery <Asso- 
Gamage, 38 Fed. (2) 950 
cemetery 


rion v. 
Where a surrounded by 
dwellings and was a menace to safety of 
life and property in the district because of 
delay of the fire department in responding 
to general alarms, and the cemetery was 
being neglected and thousands of graves 
were uncared for and were covered with 
weeds and shrubs, an ordinance in ac- 
cordance with St. Cal. 1923, p. 646, de- 
claring such cemetery a nuisance and di- 
recting removal therefrom of bodies buried 
therein, was valid against objection of lot 
owners. 

Such an ordinance was not arbitrary 
and did not deny lot owners equal pro- 
tection of law because two cemeteries 
similarly situated were not declared to be 
nuisances, since if they were such, theré 
was nothing to prevent their abatement 
one at a time. 

TENNESSEE.—Mensi v. Walker, 26 8. W. 
(2d) 132—Private Acts, 1925, ch. 405, pro- 
hibiting the establishment or enlargement 
of cemeteries without the consent of the 
county court or legislative body of the 
municipality, giving jurisdiction to the 
county court where the cemetery is lo- 
cated beyond five miles of the city limits 
and to the municipality’s legislative body 
alone or to it and the court where the 
cemetery is within five miles of the city 
or within the city, requiring exercise of 
sound discretion, is not invalid as confer- 
rng arbitrary power upon the Court or 
ihe municipality’s legislative body. 

That land is used as a cemetery does 
not make it a nuisance per se. 

It is within the power of the Legislature 
in a reasonable manner to regulate the 
location and maintenance of cemeteries as 
involving public health, public welfare, 
disarranging location of highways or 
streets, or retarding or destroying civic 
enterprises. 

The regulation of the location and 
maintenance of cemeteries might be prop- 
erly confined by the act of the Legislature 
to congested centers and so to particular 
localities without making the act void as 
being class legislation. 


Filling Station 
Ipano.—Continental Oil Co. v. City of 
Twin Falls, 286 Pac. 353—The fact that 
action was postponed until conditions 
arose making property involved too valu- 


was 
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ible for residential purposes only, was not 
placed upon 
against the con- 
struction of a gasoline filling station which 
would preclude the plaintiff from 
ing its constitutionality 

If an ordinance prohibiting the con- 
siruction of a gasoline filling station with- 
in 500 feet of school ground was 
when passed in 1920, lapse of 


in assent to a 
property by 


restriction 
ordinances 


ittack- 


invalid 


time how- 











The 1930 Municipal Index 


contains a feature of unusual 
interest and value in the form 
of an analysis, by Mr. Wil- 
liams, of legal decisions on 
zoning and city planning that 
were reported in THe AMER- 
icAN City from June, 1923, to 
December, 1929. These deci- 
sions are classified under ap- 
propriate topics, and in each 
instance the gist of the deci- 
sion is given, along with the 
state, the title of the case, the 
reference to the law reports, 
and the page in THe AMERICAN 
City where the case had been 
previously dealt with. This 
occupies 19 pages (132 to 150). 











ever long, would not render it valid, and 
statutes of limitation could not be in- 
voked. Nor is the property owner pre- 
cluded by delay from bringing action 
where the city had not been induced to 
change its position to its disadvantage be- 
cause of any act of plaintiff, and no rights 
of property had sprung into existence by 
reason of the ordinance. 

Conditions alleged to exist as to traffic, 
ete., in 1927 raise issues as to the consti- 
tutionality of such an ordinance passed in 
1920. 

The ordinance was invalid as discrimi- 
natory in that it did not apply to all 
businesses of the same class, since if it 
was intended to regulate the sale of gaso- 
lhne as a danger or obnoxious business, it 
did not cover garages, stores and other 
places where gasoline was retailed by 
means of a curb pump, and if the object 
was to regulate driving of vehicles across 
the sidewalk, it discriminated in favor of 
businesses such as garages, drive-in 
freshment stands, etc. 

Access to a public way across sidewalks, 
subject to the right of reasonable regula- 
tion, is an incident of ownership of abut- 
ting land, appurtenant to it, vested in the 
landowner, of which he cannot be deprived 
without compensation. 

A municipality has the right to classify 


re- 





From Data collected 
by the Zoning Committee 
of New York 
(233 Broadway) 





businesses, but must do so reasonably and 
cannot leave this power to the city coun- 
definite 
in rules to guide it in the 


discretion 


ind 
exercise 


its discretion without 


Racial Regulation 
Warley 
26 8. W 


issigning 


KENTUCKY Board of Park 
(2) 555—Rules 
parks 
ind other 


valid 


rivhe tone 
the Soard 
or the 


portions ol 


| of negroes 


exclusive ust 
portions for white people ar 
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erty to reside nce purposes doe Ss not forbid 


Davis Survari, 230 N. W. 
A covenant limiting the use of prop- 
the erection of apartment houses 

A restriction against the erection of a 
building within 30 feet from the front 
line of the lots 18 inapplicabl to an ave- 
nue subsequently extended diagonally 


wross the lots. 


Eminent Domain—Golf Courses 


Micuican.—People for Benefit of Re- 
gents of University of Michigan Pom- 
230 N. W. 194—A jury could 
validly find, in condemnation proceedings 
by the state, that existed 
taking land to establish a golf cours 
educational purposes of the State 
sity 


mering, 


for 
for 
Univer- 


necessity 


Eminent Domain — Elevated Railroads 

New York Matter of New York, Ap- 
pellate Division, reported in N, Y 
Journal, May 26, 1930 
tor the 


Law 
Under a statute 
condemnation of an elevated rail- 
road, the franchise for which was no longer 
of any value, the removal of the 

and the condemnation of the rights 
of light, air and access acquired by the 
road, from abutting property owners, and 
contemplating the assessment of benefits 
upon the abutting owners, the city must 
pay the railroad, as damages for the rights 
of light, air and access taken, the amount 
originally paid by the railroad to the 
property owners therefor. 


struc- 
Ture 


Airports 

New Jersey—Stern v. Mayor and AIl- 
dermen of Jersey City, 150 Atl. 9.—Act 
April 1, 1929 (P. L. p. 49) authorized the 
governing body of any municipality to 
use for airport purposes land previously 
acquired for other public purposes, and 
now being used for airport purposes and 
to lease such land. The land in 
tion had been filled in by the city in con- 
nection with other lands acquired with 
riparian land. Held, overruling various 
procedural objections, that the city had 
validly acquired a lease of it. 


Billboards 


OxtaHnoMa.—Gibbons v. Mo. K. T. R. 
Co. 285 Pac. 1040.—The regulation of sign- 


ques- 





STEEL WIRE TENNIS NET 














A Revolutionary Money-Saver for Parks, Playgrounds and Schools 


Here is a tried and tested practical 
invention that pays for itself the first 
year. Durability of construction guaran- 
tees years of service. Easily, quickly and 
permanently erected by ordinary labor. 
Installation ends forever the high cost of 
labor and trucks used to erect and re- 
move cord nets. This great saving more 
than pays for the American Chain Link 
Tennis Net the first year. 


Where nets can be stolen, and are 
stolen, the advantages of this net are 
obvious. It can be erected easily and 
quickly by any type of labor. Its installa- 
tion is final... You can leave it on the 
court summer and winter. It need never 
be taken down. It is rust-proof and wear- 
proof. This net is an ideal solution ‘o tennis 
court problems, and maintenance costs. 


Pays for Itself Many Times Over 
the Very First Year—in Cost 
—Iin Convenience 


Officials tell us that the cloth nets used 
on courts maintained by public parks 
and playgrounds must be replaced twice 
annually. This cost is eliminated by the 
American Chain Link Tennis Net. Also, 








American Chain Link Backstops and 
Enclosures Complete the Tennis Court 


Do you mention Tue American City? 





AMERICAN 





TENNIS NET 


-atent Applied For 


records prove that labor costs . . . erect- 
ing and removing nets each day on 
public courts ... average five times the 
cost of the net itself. This terrific ex- 
pense is also eliminated by the use of 
the American Chain Link Tennis Net. 


Preferred by Amateurs 
and Champions 


The canvas strip gives the player the 
same action when a ball hits the top of 


ring when a good cord net is used. Also the height of the net 
is always the same. It never varies. Thus a player can gauge 


his shots with absolute accuracy...a 


over the cloth net which requires frequent adjustments. 4 | 
When ball hits net, it rolls straight back instead of drop- 
ping dead to the ground as with a cloth net. 


Installations Made to Date Prove 
Advantages Very Decisively o 


American Chain Link Tennis Nets have proved their su- 
periority in Chicago's public parks, and many other | 
cities. Birmingham made a trial installation and in ' | 
two weeks’ time equipped all public park tennis | 
courts with them. Experience has proved that it is | 
the best and most economical tennis net obtain- | 
able. Investigate! Write for descriptive literature, 
prices, and other facts. 


American Wire Fence Company 
7 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please do. 
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Embodies all the advantages of 
a good cord net 

Installation is permanent 

Eliminates daily erection and 
removal 

Not affected by rain, snow, sleet, 
heat or violent changes in 
temperature 

No upkeep or maintenance cost 

Should last for a lifetime 

Height never varies 

No reel to bother with 

Does not tear cr wrap 

Cannot injure or cut the ball 

Stays in perfect position perma- 
nently 

Beautifies the tennis court 

Pays for itself the first year 





the net, as that occur- 





great advantage re | | 




















This Tennis Net Is Made by 
an Old and Nationally Known 
Organization That Is Finan- 

cially Responsible 











boards is a proper exercise of the state 
police power. 

Section 3494, Oklahoma Compiled Stat- 
utes, 1921, conferring jurisdiction upon 
the corporation commission over all pub- 
lie highway crossings and the removal of 
obstructions of the view of such crossings, 
is a valid police power regulation. 

Such an obstruction on private property 
may be so removed without compensa- 
tion. 

Residential District 

WasuHinoton.—Tutle v. Fitchett, 287 
Pac. 7—Many lawful and necessary busi- 
nesses, though not nuisances per se, may 
become so when conducted within an ex- 
clusively residential district. The estab- 
lishment of an amusement park on a small 
lake in the midst of a thickly settled com- 
munity a few miles from the business sec- 
tion of a large city, on a 3-acre tract hav- 
ing a lake frontage of 200 feet, is such a 
nuisance. 

The Court judicially knows that per- 
sons aquatically inclined will take undue 
liberties upon property along a lake shore, 
seriously interfering with the rights of pri- 
vacy and property. 


Special Assessment in California 

In the latest Regional Planning Notes 
issued by the Regional Planning Commis- 
sion of the County of Los Angeles, is an 
item with regard to a pamphlet recently 
prepared by James T. Tucker, assistant 
to the Director of the School of Citizen- 
ship and Public Administration, entitled 
“Special Assessments in California,” pre- 
senting the subject, from a practical as 
well as a legal point of view, in such a 
way as to be useful alike to lawyer and 
Jayman. 


Zoning in Baltimore 

The Baltimore Municipal Journal of 
May 30, 1930, contains an article entitled 
“Zoning and its Importance,” which gives 
a short history of zoning in that city and 
an account of the activities of its Zoning 
Commission and Board of Zoning Ap- 
peals during the period of the last three 
years. 


Planning Legislation in Kentucky 

The Kentucky City Planning and Zon- 
ing Enabling Act, included in the list of 
recent legislation at the beginning of the 
Notes for this month, is, as its title indi- 
cates, a law including city planning com- 
mission and zoning provisions, these pro- 
visions being so separated as not mate- 
vially to change the legislation by inclu- 
sion under a common title. 

In zoning, the act substantially follows 
the standard act of the Department of 
Commerce at Washington. 


In the main, the planning commission 
provisions of the law follow those of the 
standard act of the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington; except that the 
provisions with regard to buildings in the 
‘bed of mapped. streets are substantially 
the police power provisions of the New 
York Laws. 

In subdivisions, the commission is given 
«ontrol of five miles beyond the limits of 
the municipality. 

Kentucky has also passed a full and 
carefully drawn major street improvement. 
‘act. 





The Department of Commerce Survey 
of City Planning Laws 

The latest bulletin of the Department 
of Commerce, surveying city planning 
legislation in this country, indeed fills, and 
fills admirably, a long-felt want. It gives a 
description of city planning commissions 
in this country and the existing laws au- 
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thorizing them, touches briefly upon the 
subject of airports, which it has consid- 
ered extensively in other publications, and 
makes brief mention of parks. Regional 
planning is also included in this survey 
of legal progress. Schedules with refer- 
ences to legislation, full and complete to 
date, are annexed. 


Ohio Revives Its Municipal League 


N the state of Ohio, with its important 

urban interests and its activity in mu- 
nicipal progress, 4 league of cities was 
first organized in 1912 and continued un- 
til the war. Its re-establishment has been 
hampered by a decision of the Ohio Su- 
rreme Court declaring it illegal for cities 
lo pay dues into a general organization of 
municipalities. 

A new movement is now under way to 
revive interest in a municipal league. On 
June 20 a meeting of representative of- 
ficials was held at Ohio State University 
looking towards permanent cooperation be- 
tween the cities of the state. The meeting 
was well attended and those present were 
hopeful of securing results. Mayors of 
many of the smaller towns were present 
and practically all the large towns were 
represented. 

Mayor William T. Jackson of Toledo 
was elected President; City Manager F. 
GU. Eichelberger of Dayton, Vice-President ; 
and Mayor Arthur T. Schuler of Bucyrus, 
Mayor R. O. Bryan of Portsmouth, and 
Mayor Homer M. Johns of Massillon, 
Trustees. Professor Harvey Walker was 
chosen as Secretary-Treasurer, and head- 
quarters were established in the Political 
Science Department of the State Univer- 
sity at Columbus. ; 

These officers constitute an executive 
committee which was directed to report a 
plan of permanent organization to a sub- 
sequent meeting to be held in Cleveland 


in November, at the same time as the 
National Conference on Better City Gov- 
ernment. This committee was empowered 
to appoint such 
deemed necessary in order to prepare a 
comprehensive municipal program for 
presentation to the November meeting. 
rive committees were appointed, viz.: 
(1) Uniform Traffic Code; (2) Uniform 
Crime Reporting; (3) Taxation; (4) Re- 
vision of the Municipal Code; and (5) 
Legislation. 

Before the League can be adequately 
financed, some enabling legislation must 
be secured or this last attempt at mu- 
nicipal cooperation will be little more suc- 
cessful than previous ones. The officers 
of the League feel that there is a good 
chance that the law can be passed if the 
Assembly can be made to feel that the 
cities want it and tht the privileges con- 
ferred will not be abused. One of the 
tasks assigned to the new legislative com- 
mittee will be that of drafting such a bill 
for presentation to the 1931 seccion of 
the General Assembly. Pending action by 
the General Assembly, every city in the 
state of Ohio will be considered a mem- 
ber of this organization and entitled to all 
its services. The Department of Political 
Science at Ohio State University will un- 
dertake to perform these services during 
this period. Bulletins on water-supply, 
water treatment, and ownership of utilities 
in Ohio have already been published. 


committees as were 


The Municipal Bond Market 


By SANDERS SHANKS JR., Eprtor, The Bond Buyer 


ITH all fundamental factors defi- 

nitely in its favor, the bond market 
continued to gain strength during the past 
month. Prices of high-grade municipal 
obligations moved up in the active trad- 
ing which featured the first half of June, 
insurance company and private investor 
demand broadening considerably. While 
the savings banks are not participating to 
more than a nominal extent in the current 
municipal market, it is reported that com- 
mercial bank buying is steadily increas- 
ing, and optimistic professional opinion 
on the outlook is based on the belief that 
current low money rates (for instance, 
compare call money at 2% per cent with 
Amount Municipality 

6,000 Bridgman, Mich 


$30,000 Concord, Mass 
20,000 000 New Jersey 
1,700,000 Nassau Co., N. Y. 
3,980,000 Milwaukee, Wis 
1,477,000 Birmingham, Ala. 
750,000 Kanawha,, W. Va 
75,000 Los Angeles Co., Calif 
1,040,700 Zanesville, Ohio 
150,000 Delaware Co., lowa 
15.750 Tiffin, Ohio 
150.000. H ghland Park, Texas 





a 4 to 4% per cent tax-free return on the 
best municipal bonds) will in the near 
future force the banks very generally 
throughout the country into the market 
for bonds of medium to moderately long 
maturity. Should a genuine demand from 
that source develop, municipal securities 
would enjoy a runaway market that might 
easily put prices back where they were in 
1927 and early in 1928, say three or four 
points above the current range of quota- 
tions. 

The following table, giving the details 
of recent sales of new issues, will indi- 
cate the current level of municipal is- 
sues: 
Rate (%) 


Maturity Net Basis (%) 


4 1-15-yr. (ser.) 3.78 
4 20-yr. 3.95 
4% 15%-yr. (avg.) 4.08 
445 10-yr. (avg.) 4.17 
4&4% 9%-yr. (avg.) 442 
5 19 5/6-yr. (avg.) 444 
5 ll-yr. (avg.) 4.52 
4% 6%-yr. (avg.) 4.61 
4% 6-10-yr. (op.-avg.) 4.73 
5 5 1/3-yr. (avg.) 4.76 
5% 21 1/3-yr. (ave.) 5.32 


5% 3-14-yr. (ser.) 5.41 
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Above: Coldwell “Twin-Thirty” motor lawn mower and roller. Mows and rolls simultaneously 
6 to 8 acres a day. Riding sulky may be had as extra equip.nent. 


Again, Record Sales of Coldwell 


Power Lawn Mowers 
ALES of Coldwell Dependable Power Lawn Mowers 


and Rollers for the Spring and Summer of 1930 have 
passed the records of all previous seasons. 





What an outstanding testimonial of the high esteem in which this 
thoroughly good and thoroughly dependable equipment is held! 

Install Coldwell equipment and rest assured of the finest results 
at the lowest possible cost. 


Full particulars by mail or demonstration arranged if you prefer. 








COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, N. Y., U. S. A. 


In Canada—Taylor-Forbes Co., Ltd., Guelph 


Manufacturers of Dependable Lawn Mowers—Hand, Horse, Gasoline, Electric 





Do you mention THe American Curry Please 
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MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 


Prices when mentioned do not include postage unless so stated. Pamphlets, 
reports and free publications should be ordered direct from addresses given. 











Special Assessments in California 

By James I. Tucker, Assistant to Director, 
School of Citizenship and Public Administration, 
University of Southern California. Published by 
the author, 203 Wilson Building, Los Angeles 
Calif. 1930 342 pp. $3.50. 

This volume, of handy size for carrying about, 
contains not only ‘‘a simplified discussion of prin- 
ciples,” as stated in the subtitle, but a consider- 
able amount of detail relating to California assess- 
ment law and its application. It nevertheless can 
be of value in other states, as the theoretical 
discussion is largely general, and the points 
features of interest else- 
ere, because of both similarities and differences 
Experi- 
ence in Los Angeles is largely drawn upon, as 
a great amount and variety of special-assessment 
work has taken place there. The ten chapter 
topics indicate the scope of the contents: the 
rights of the taxpayer; limitations upon owner- 
ship in land; rights of the public in private 
property; taking jurisdiction; fundamentals of 
procedure; street bonds; improvement programs; 
road department work and contracts; 
burdens, abuses and remedies; 


of procedure contain 
wl 


as regards practice in other jurisdictions. 


assessment 
synopsis of vari 
There is a 12-page index. 


The Small City and Town 

Edited by Roland S. Vaile, Professor of Mar- 
keting, University of Minnesota. University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 1930. 160 pp 

Is there any place for the small city and town 
in the modern economic organization? This was 
the chief question considered at a Conference on 
Community Relations which was a special feature 
of the 1929 Summer Session at the University of 
Minnesota. The present volume is made up of 
the Conference papers and bears definitive testi- 
mony in the affirmative. Although the papers are 
predominantly devoted to the economic relation- 
ships of the small town, to the social set-up, and 
to banking, merchandising, and manufacturing, the 
Conference is shown to have progressed towards 
the outlining of a program of engineering and 
administration. Town forestry, highways, the 
weekly newspaper, radio programs, school systems, 
and budgeting and accounting procedure as these 
are matters of concern to the small town, are also 
included among the papers in the volume, with 
further matters of civic and municipal import left 
to be taken up at later conferences. 


ous California acts 


Industrial Surveys: An Outline for 
Communities and Manufacturers 

By George C. Smith. Industrial Club of St 
Louis. 1930. 60 pp. 

This excellent pamphlet is concerned with the 
methods of making industrial surveys. As the 
author points out, many such surveys have been 
poorly planned and inadequately financed. The 
author gives a carefully considered outline of such 
@ survey, including various civic and social data 
climate, resources, railroad, utility and banking 
facilities, classified under thirty headings with 
appropriate subdivisions. There is a generous 
bibliography and a select list of 47 surveys of 
important cities of the country. Though the il- 
lustrative material is wholly from St. Louis, this 
volurne should have a wide general use 


Citizens Look at the Schools 

This 32-page pamphlet report was made by the 
Subcommittee on School Visiting of the Commit- 
tee on Education of the Women’s City Club of 
New York in the hope of awakening a wider pub- 
lic interest in the city schools. It describes mod- 
ern educational experiments being made in ele- 
mentary schools, and includes brief resumés by 
members of the Sub-committee on the Psycho 
Educational Clinic, ungraded classes, the Dalton 
plan, Miss Elizabeth Irwin's experimental classes 
kindergartens and kindergarten extension classes, 
the visting teacher, visual instruction, art work, 
music, cardiac classes, classes for crippled chil- 
dren, and health education. (Apply to the Club 
22 Park Ave., New York.) 





Standards Yearbook, 1930 

_Con piled by The National Bureau of Standards, 
United States Department of Commerce. Pub- 
lished by Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 300 pp 75c. 

Activities and accomplishments not only of the 
National Bureau of Standards and other ncies 
of the Federal Government and the states, coun- 
ties, and municipalities, but of technical societies 
aml trade 


associations, are included in this vol 
with outstanding methods used to encourage an 


facilits 


te standardization, and programs for fut 

work This represents a considerable broadening 
of scope over the former volumes Special fea- 
tures this year include an outline of 
standardization activities in transportation and a 
description of developments towards simplification 
of the calendar Also included is a bibliogra 
of recent 
chapter on the Government's interest in the ad- 





publications on standardization 





vancement of simplification and standardization 
by Ray M. Hudson, finds in the Old Testament 
and in our own Colonial history adequate prece 
dent for what he calls ‘“‘probably the most ir 

portant contribution by the United States Gov 


ernment 


The North-East Lancashire Joint Town 
Planning Advisory Committee Re- 
ports on Regional Planning 

Regional thinking is a present-day essential, says 

the foreword of this excellent. report, whicl s 

large quarto volume of -80 pages, handsomely il- 

lustrated and with large colore« 

insert 


maps in a pocket 
The report is typical of fine regional studies 
being made and published by numerous joint town 
planning bodies under the English Town Planning 
Act It 


posals 


presents in broad outline zoning pro- 
transportation scheme; 
provisions, that is 


population density 
provisions for minimum den- 
sity and for building heights; architectural, his- 
toric and archeological preservation; development 
of regional open areas; the preservation of village 
centers and the creation of civic centers: and 
suitable shopping centers. 12 shillings, 6 pence, 
net. (Apply to Sir Lewis Beard, Hon. Secretary, 
Town Hall, Blackburn, England.) 


The Regional Planning Schemes of 
North-East Kent 

This substantial and well-illustrated report, 
with its accompanying large, folded, colored maps 
has to do with what is known as “The Garden 
of England.” The task of the Joint Town Plan 
ning Committee presenting it has therefore been 
conserving traditional 
natural beauty and carrying that beavty over into 
rewly created open areas, while making amplest 


the interesting one of 


provisions for the inevitable industrial and busi- 
ness expansion of a region lying adjacent to 
London on the one side and the new 
coalfields of Kent on the other, and transversed 


Greater 


by the main lines of transportation between coast 
and Capital Zoning 
tection ol ancient 


protection of trees pro- 
control of filling 
billboards and 


monuments, 
design and of 
plant ng are 


station roadside 
among its leading features 82 pp 
in stiff covers. 7 shillings, 6 pence, net. (Apply t 
F. C. Boucher L.L.B Hon. Sec., Gil 
Kent, England.) 


The Boston Fire Waste Survey 

This is a 134-page reprint of an illustrated ar- 
ticle on “Fire Protection Engineering as Applied 
to Municipalities’ in the April number of the 
Journal of the Boston Society of Civil E 
The article consists of a paper presented by Ken- 
neth F. Akers at a meeting of the Society, and 
the subsequent discussion Mr. Akers describes 
the survey. of which he was Associate Engineer 
made by the Albert Russel Erskine Bureau of 
Harvard University and the Field Engineering 
Department of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, of the problem of fire waste and insurance 
rates in the e'ty of Boston. (Apply to the Journal, 
remp! Boston, Mass.) 





jgineers 


Tia Tremont 








The American School and University 























A Yearbook Devoted e Design, Const 
tion, Equipment, Ut ition, and Maintenance f 
Educational Buildings and Grounds. 1930-1931 
Third Ant Edition American School Put 
ing Corporation, New York. 571 pp. $5.00 
I t extending ¢ 
of An r tion demar t t t 
and = vig ling ¢ y } ‘ f l 
building I I in Will Ss ‘ 
Interior a President i. I 
I nt c Fore \ | t t i) 
a \ an School and | I 
pared f fficials, educators, a 
4 enmece vith ech ‘ 
tenance book I 
authorit atior ‘ ‘ 
ents and tendencies in planning, building : 
ping and using school and college 
Specialists in many lines, including profes ! ! 
ecducatior irchitects engineers prir I 
cl 1 government expert 
1uthors represented the 56 articles conta lh 
yateria f lasting Value, ase 
perience nd observation, and ir | 
lustrated th photographs f t 
ss¢ I cope of the \ ne t ! ' 
( which the ed 
vid I Broad Prot f Expar 
I II, Design and Cor tion I 
Ill, Modernizatior M ce I 
ince I\ Landscaping and Upkeey s 
G ind \ Buildings- and. Equipment f P 
cal Education and Play VI, Classro Off 
Library and Auditorium; VII, Commer | 
catior Vill Economic Cateter lL) 
mitory IX, Industrial Education; X, | 
tory 
Sections XI t XVII contain useful referer 
terial, including a chemical index, lists of t 
utors of equipment, more than 1,100 architects f 
educational buildings, 72 landscape architect 
university and school projects, supermtendents i 
schools in places of 5,000 population and « rds 
available to local school boards fror 
partments of education, publications 
buildings, and alphabetical and classified 
manufacturers A cumulative ndex giv: 
erences to articles in the two preceding ed.t 
The Annual Report of Staunton, Va. 
Staunton was the birthplace of the coun 
manager form of government. This is its 22nd a1 
nual report under this plan as of March 31, 1936 
and as presented by J. L. Witz, Ma and 
Willard F. Day, City Manager, it renders a« cor 
cise account of municipal affairs in healt! and 
commendable condition Details include » cash 
balance of $5,908; reduction of $28,620 ir led 
indebtedness public improvements from nt 
revenues, $72,234; the construction of a te 
softening plant by city fores purchase f fire 
and street department equipment l nt of 
a full-time sanitary officer ind 1 beginning 
on the remodeling of the City T ‘ 
rial is well-organized and specifically er fe 
with illustrations. 62 pp. (Apply to Cit Mar 
ger.) 
Highway Research Board Proceedings 
The Ninth Annual Meeting of the Highway Re 
search joard, which is part of the Di r f 
Engineering and Industrial Research of the N 
tional Research Council, met at Washingt I) 
C., December 12-13, 1929. The Proceeding 
are edited by the Director of the B Re | 
W. Crun include papers on Applicatior f 
Aerial Mapping to Highway Constructior Soil 
Investigations in Russia Seasonal Distribution 
of Traffic,” ““Londs on Closed Conduit Wast 
boards in Gravel Highways Influence of ¢ ate 
on toads Subgrade Invest gat ns ( nt 1 
on Concrete Pavements and ‘‘Accuracy of Water 
Measurement on Paving Mixers,’’ as well as con } 


mittee reports. 403 pp., including photographs 
and diagrams. $2. (Apply to Publications Of 
fice, National Research Council, B and 21st St 


Washington, D. C.) 
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Master Construction 


Glass-Overs for Sludge Beds 











Sewage Disposal Plant at Highland Park, Ill. It’s a 
part of the chain of plants coming under the head of 
Chicago’s North Shore Sanitary District 





How Chicago’s Residential Suburbs 
Solve Their Sewage Problems 






= AT is to say, solve two of the overcome their objectionableness. 
most difficult of solution. That of This was first proven feasible in Port 
suitable-sized locations at not too dis- Washington, L. L, where the Sludge 
tant points. Likewise, the controlling Bed Glass-Over is located in the vil- 
of the odors. By glassing over the lage park. 





sludge bed, an increase from an aver- 





On our 80 years of building glass 





: - . . a ee . 
age of 7 dryings a season to 20, is ac- structures, the Master Construction 


for Sludge Bed Glass-Overs has been 
based. Glad to send you a list of in- 





complished. This makes a reduction 





in size of beds possible. 






\ ridge and side ventilation system, stallations along with illustrations 
gives complete control of odor re- and engineers’ descriptions of many 








leases, in such amounts as to largely of the country’s notable plants. 


: & BjurnhamG@, 


Sludge Bed Glass-Overs 


Graybar Building 208 South LaSalle Street Harbor Commission Building 
New York City Chicago Toronto 


















Branch Offices: Boston Philadelphia Irvington Albany Denver Detroit Cleveland 
Kansas City Buffalo Greensboro St. Louis Montreal St. Catharines 
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Providence Health Survey 

By James Wallace, M.D. American Public 
Health Association, New York. 1929. 314 pp. $1.00. 

This survey and appraisal of the health ac- 
tivities of Providence, R. I., made under the 
auspices of the Committee on Administrative 
Practice of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, will be of particular interest to professional 
workers concerned with public health administra- 
tion, because of the notable achievements of the 
Providence Health Department under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Charles V. Chapin, Superintendent of 
Health for nearly half a century. The example of 
Providence has always been and still is worthy 
of emulation with respect to public health pro- 
cedures. 


JAMES A. TOBEY. 


Improving the Budget 

A 15-page pamphlet published by the Women’s 
City Club of New York, and having to do with 
better fiscal methods for New York City. It was 
prepared by Joseph McGoldrick, and was the sub- 
ject of a column in “The Taxpayer’s Dollar,” 
Tue American Crry for June, page 171. It con- 
stitutes a sequel to a pamphlet of similar size 
entitled “Financing New York City,” published 
by the Club in May, 1929. (Apply to the Club, 
22 Park Ave., New York.) 


New Brunswick, Canada, Its Natural 
Resources and Development 

A handsome booklet of 167 pages, with 38 pho- 
tographs, 10 sketch maps, and a general map in 
color, describing the present development and fu- 
ture possibilities of this Canadian province. It is 
issued by the Natural Resources Intelligence Ser- 
vice of the Department of the Interior, Ottawa, 
Ont. 


Studies of the Efficiency of Water Puri- 
fication Processes 
The fourth of these studies has been issued as 
Public Health Bulletin No. 193, under the sub- 
title, “Report on a Collective Survey of the Ef- 
ficiency of a Selected Group of Municipal Puri- 
fication Plants Located Along the Great Lakes.” 
It is by Sanitary Engineer H. W. Streeter, of the 
United States Health Service. November, 1929. 
100 pp. 20c. (Apply to Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C.) 


The Menace of the Movies 

A series of five articles presenting various phases 
of an urgent American problem, appeared in re- 
cent issues of The Christian Century under the 
titles: I, The Menace of the Movies; II, Our 
Children and the Movies; III, Ambassadors of Ill 
Will; IV, Who Controls the Movies?; and V, 
What’s to Be Done With the Movies. These are 
now available in a pamphlet reprint. The author, 
Dr. Fred Eastman, Professor of Religious Litera- 
ture and Drama in the Chicago Theological Semi- 
ary, knows the moving-picture business, inside 
and out; he is a trained, experienced sociologist. 
He has made a complete study of all available 
material on this vexed problem and has presented 
his findings with a series of recommendations for 
reform sufficiently forceful to challenge active in- 
terest not only of parents and civic organizations, 
but of municipal agencies. 16 pp. quarto. 10¢ per 
copy; $7.50 per hundred. (Apply to The 
Christian Century, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill.) 


City Plan, Little Rock, Ark. 

John Nolen, city planner, associated with Hale 
J. Walker and Justin R. Hartzog, has prepared 
this attractively printed report of 24 folio pages 
for the Council of the City of Little Rock. Rec- 
ommendations are presented with regard to street 
traffic, recreation, public buildings and public 
areas, public schools, public esthetics, residential 
property, industry, aviation, suburban areas, North 
Little Rock, and the colored population. A Zone 
Plan and Ordinance is also advised. (Apply to 
Dr. Nolen, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass.) 


State Laws on Public Health Nursing 

Reprinted from The Public Health Nurse for 
May, 1930, this article by James A. Tobey, LL.B., 
Dr. P.H., editor of the health department of 
Tue American Crty and director of health service 
of the Borden Company, presents “abstracts of all 
known state laws now in force which refer ex- 
pressly to public health or visiting nursing, together 
with proper citations to each.” 8 pp. (Apply 
to Dr. Tobey, The Borden Co., 350 Madison Ave., 
New York.) 


Iowa Public Water-Supplies 

A 39-page pamphlet constituting Engineering 
Bulletin No. 10, issued by the Division of Sani- 
tary Engineering, Iowa State Department of 
Health. It is by A. H. Wieters, Chief Engineer of 
the Division, and besides descriptive text in 
cludes tables giving in detail the source and treat 
ment of water-supplies by towns and counties 
throughout the state, together with data on pop- 
ulation, connections, metering, consumption and 
storage. There is included separately a map of 
the state showing the location of the water 
supplies by means of various symbols. (Apply 
to the author, Des Moines, Iowa.) 


Heights of Buildings 

The transactions of the Commonwealth Club of 
California (Vol. XXV, No. 3, April 29, 1929, pp. 
107 to 145) comprise papers by the Club's City 
Planning Section, which has for more than two 
years been studying limitations of building 
heights. Owners, architects, engineers, construc- 
tion men, financiers, traffic authorities, building 
managers, and others have been consulted, the 
legal and artistic phases considered; and the 
present report is presented in the form of a group 
of papers by Carl J. Rhodin, Stephen Child, 
Frank D. Stringham, and others, followed by dis- 
cussions. (Apply to the Club, 345 Sutter St., San 
Francisco, Calif.) 


An Analysis of the Prison Problem 

This 14-page reprint from the Journal of Crimi- 
nal Law and Criminology for February, 1930, is an 
outline of the elements of the prison problem and 
of modern and approved methods of dealing with 
them. It was prepared by E. Stagg Whitin, 
Executive Director of the National Committee on 
Prisons and Prison Labor, at the request of 
members of the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations. (Apply to Mr. Whitin, 4 W. 57th St., 
New York.) 


525,600 Minutes in a Year 

“The Minutes Tell the Story—There are 525,600 
Minutes in a Year’’ is a 10-page folder summariz- 
ing the activities of the Wilkes-Barre Wyoming 
Valley (Pennsylvania) Chamber of Commerce 
(Apply to the Chamber, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.) 


Tomorrow’s Town 

Number 1, Volume 1, of Tomorrow's Town, pub- 
lished by the City Housing Corporation of New 
York, builders of Sunnyside Gardens, New York 
City, and Radburn, N. J., bears the date of May 
15, 1930. This first issue is largely devoted to 
news about Radburn, “The Town for the Motor 
Age.” 4 pp. (Apply to the City Housing Cor- 
poration, 18 E. 48th St., New York.) 


Dayton and Its City Plan 

This 24-page pamphlet, prepared for the City 
Plan Board of Dayton, Ohio, by L. Segoe, con- 
sulting engineer and city planner, is intended as a 
popular resumé of Dayton’s comprehensive city 
plan, which comprises several hundred pages, and 
as a city planning primer, giving the aims and 
purposes of city planning in general. Subdivision 
control, zoning, thoroughfares, grade-crossing 
elimination, schools, parks and playfields are dis- 
cussed. The outstanding recommendations of the 
Dayton plan, and its accomplishments to date, are 
enumerated. (Apply to Mr. Segoe, 35 E. Seventh 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio.) 


Report of the New York State Housing 
Board 

Legislative Document (1930) No. 84, an illus- 
trated pamphlet of 105 pages, is the annual re- 
port of the State Board of Housing to Governor 
Roosevelt and the Legislature of the State of 
New York. The first section, on Construction 
Under the Law, describes limited dividend cor- 
porations organized and operating under the 
State Housing Law, and gives tabular sum- 
maries, including balance sheets and operating 
statements, for the completed projects. Tables 
are also presented showing some of the control- 
luble variables in the cost of housing, the results 
of certain cost studies. Section II, on Housing 
Conditions in New York City, summarizes the 
results of an inquiry into housing conditions in 
the older and more deteriorated sections of New 
York City. A model housing code for municipali- 
tiee in New York State and proposed amend- 
ments to the State Housing Law are also pre- 
sented and discussed. (Apply to the Board, Al- 
bany, N. Y.) 
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Electric System Handbook 

Clarence Herbert Sanderson, Editor-in-Chief 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 1930 1,167 
pp. $5.00. 

A manual of central-station practice in con- 
venient form (5 by 8 inches), prepared for prac- 
tica! operators aad maintenance men, inspectors 
draftsmen, and students. Beginning with a brief 
and simple treatment of electrical theory, it pro- 
ceeds to the fundamentals of the design, con- 
struction and operation of generating and trans- 


forming equipment, auxiliary devices, switches, 
switchboards and motors, through four f the 
fourteen sections Then follow six sections on 
tl component parts of the electric system in ce 
tail, from the generating process to distribution 
The last four sections are on protection nspec - 
tion and maintenance; engineering tables and 
definitions Higher mathematics is omitted from 
the discussions. There are numerous tables, charts, 
diagrams and pictorial illustrations. The editor- 
in-chief is assistant electrical engineer of The 
New York Edison Co., with many years of ex- 
perience with that company and others He has 
been assisted in the preparation of this ime 
by a number of other men with various electric 
companies or engineering schools The book 
should find a useful place in municipal electric 


light and power departments 


Building Code Tabulation 

Published by the Division of Building and 
Housing of the Federal Bureau of Standards, this 
mimeographed survey presents information based 
almost entirely on answers to a questionnaire sent 
out during February and March, 1930, to building 
inspectors, city clerks, and others from whom it 
was thought authentic information could be ob 
tained, in municipalities of over 5,000 population 
(1920 census) The questions concerned the date 
of the building code, the state and method of 
revision, and principal changes, if any 57 pp 
(Apply to the Division of Building and Housing, 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C.) 


Official Road Map, State of New Jersey 

The 1930 Official Road Map of the State of 
New Jersey is a large colored map which folds 
up into pocket size. It shows the different types 
of roads and highways throughout the state. On 
the back of the map are given the state and na- 
tional highway routes and their numbers, as well 
a3 several illustrations of some of the accomplish- 
ments of the State Highway Commission. (Apply 
to the Commission, Trenton, N. J.) 


Automobile Route Book 

The Cleveland Automobile Club publishes this 
Automobile Route Book and Directory of the 
Northeastern United States and Canada. It con- 
sists of 400 pages of routes, maps and other in- 
formation of value to tourists, including a brief 
abstract of the automobile laws in the states 
covered. $3. (Apply to the Club, 712 Superior 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio.) 


Filing Traffic Accident Reports by 
Locations 

The National Safety Council’s Public Safety 
Memo No, 40 lists eleven points to follow in fil- 
ing traffic accident reports by locations. This is 
the only method of filing which makes it possible 
to obtain information on any intersection within 
a few minutes after it is called for. Three draw- 
ings illustrate the way this system should be used 
4 pp. mimeographed. (Apply to the Council, 
108 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill.) 


The Adoption of the Master Plan 

An address on “The Adoption of the Master 
Pian,”” presented by Latham C. Squires before 
the Westchester County Planning Federation on 
April 15, 1930, has been mimeographed by the 
Federation as Bulletin No. 40. Mr. Squires dis- 
cusses the progress which has been made by New 
York State municipalities in adopting ‘‘as is’’ and 
“amended” official maps, and the steps which 
should be taken in the adoption of a master plan 
8 pp. (Apply to the Federation, 201 Main St 
White Plains, N. Y.) 


Political Activities of Public Employees 
Greater Cleveiand, Bulletin of the Citizens 
League of Cleveland, Ohio, issue of May 1, 1930 
is devoted to this subject, and to a discussion of 
why civil service laws, Federal, state, and munici 
pal, prohibit such activity. 4 py Apply to the 
Citizens League, Swetland Bidg., Clevelend, Ohio ) 
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Roads are bought by the Gallon 






































ls car owners ever nourished the idea that good roads were pro- 
vided free of charge, the little signs they now see at every filling 
station, “Gasoline Tax 2 cents” (or more), have set them right. 

Now that motorists know who pays, they are displaying more 
interest than ever in roads. Not a few of them are beginning to 
wonder if there isn’t a practical way to get more roads and wider 
roads from the money available. 

For 26 years, the Tarvia organization has been preaching and 
practicing the doctrine of “good roads at low cost.” Tarvia expeti- 
ence shows where and how to make economies. Tarvia engineers 
know how to save money by drawing on local materials — by uti- 


lizing old roads as foundations for modern, hard-surfaced highways. 
The Bane Company The Tarvia field man will be glad to furnish full details. "Phone, 


wees Rik Wide Philadelphia wire Of write our nearest office. 
St. Louis Minneapolis Boston 
Detroit Cleveland Birmingham 
Buftalo Columbus Milwaukee 
Providence Syracuse Cincinnati 
Baltimore Toledo Rochester 
Lebanon Youngstown Bethlehem 

Hartford 

In Canada 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Lcd. 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


arvia 


GOOD ROADS 
at Low cost 


Do you mention Tae American City? Please do. 

































State Government 

This new monthly magazine is published by 
t American Legislators’ Association, which ex- 
pects eventually to send it each month to every 
ene of the 7,500 legislators throughout the United 
States. It will contain, it is stated, ‘information 
eoncerning significant legislative innovations; con- 

ning noteworthy practices which increase legis- 
lative efficiency ; concerning recommendations made 
to legislatures by the Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws, the National Education Association 
the American Bar Association, the American Medi- 
eal Association, the National Conference of Social 
Work, and by scores of other reputable organiza- 
tions; and concerning outstanding contributions 
to every branch of the science of state govern 
ment.”” The first number includes two articles by 
Edwin E. Witte, Chief of the Wisconsin Legis 
lative Reference Library, entitled “‘A Trail Blazer 
and “‘A Law-Making Laboratory.” 25c a copy 
$2.50 a year. (Apply to the Association, Equi 
tuble Bldg., Denver, Colo.) 


Replanning Blighted Areas 

Under the caption “Know Your City,”’ the 
Philadelphia Housing Association has published 
in a 16-page illustrated pamphlet an address on 
“The Economic Values Attendant Upon the Re- 
planning of Blighted Areas” made by Harold 8 
Buttenheim, Editor of Tue American City, at 
the annual meeting of the Association on March 
31, 1930. Achievements in Manhattan, St. Louis 
Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia are cited to 
show how slum areas have been converted into 
distinct assets to their communities. (Apply to 
the Association, 311 S. Juniper St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.) 


School of City Planning, Harvard Uni- 
versity 

The 1930-1931 Official Register of the School of 
City Planning of Harvard University lists the 
courses open to students in the school and out- 
lines the requirements for admission and for the 
degree of Master in City Planning. Fellowships 
and scholarships available, and a brief list of 
suggested readings in city planning, are included 
(Apply to the School, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) 


Women in the Public Service—A Gen- 
eral Survey 

This article in the April issue of Public Per- 
sonnel Studies is the first of a series of articles 
by Avice Marion Saint dealing with women in 
public service, and is based on material collected 
for her Master of Arts thesis at the University 
ol California in 1929. The general survey covers 
the types of positions open to women, and the 
extent to which women are employed, in inter- 
nitional organizations such as the League of 
Nations and the International Labor Organization, 
and in government services in the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain, Germany, Finland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Switzerland, and other European 
countries. (Public Personnel Studies is 50c a num- 
ber. Apply to the Bureau of Public Personnel 
Administration, 923 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill.) 


Municipal Golf Courses in the United 
States 

With Statistical Information. This 31-page 
pamphlet is issued by the Public Links Sec- 
tion of the United States Golf Association. All 
municipal courses known to the Association are 
listed by states, with a brief note for each telling 
when the course was opened, by whom it is op- 
erated, the number of holes and the length of 
the course, the fee charged and other similar data. 
(Apply to the Association, 110 E. 42d St., New 
York.) 


Philadelphia Traffic Survey—West Phil- 
adelphia 

Report No. 5 of the Philadelphia Traffic Survey, 
made under the direction of Mitten Management 
Inc., deals with traffic conditions in the section of 
the city west of the Schuylkill River known as 
West Philadelphia. The report ‘investigates con- 
centration of traffic with respect to time and 
place, and deduces therefrom possible means of 
relief both regulatory and physical not only for 
present but for future traffic requirements.”’ The 
material is presented in three sections: I, Traffic 
Characteristics; II, Recommendations for Regula- 
tory Measures; III, Recommended System of 
Main Traffic Arteries. 36 pp., plus a number of 
maps and diagrams. (Apply to Mitten Manage- 
ment, Inc., Mitten Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
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Recreation In and About Boston 


Compiled by the Prospect Union Association 
Cambridge Houghton Mifflin Company, Cam 
bridge, Mass. 1930. 230 pp. $1.50. _ 

The subtitle of this very readable volume is “A 
Handbook of Opportunities,” and it is presented 
is i practical guide for those who wish to make 
thew lemsure truly creative.”” Specifically, it is for 
the young people unattached, undomesticated 
nd unacquainted who come flooding into the 
metropolitan region to study or work many f 
hom have never seen the ocean after a st 

mass of Japanese cherry trees in bloss 

oKked at pictures intelligently, or sung . 

sic under the best of teachers.” Its 

not only to make life healthier and happier 
1 quicken the joy of life.” Its initial sketch 
m “Cruising Af ’ with a list of ‘Some Walking 
Essays sppended, is followed by equally engag 
ng chapters o1 rd walks; historical walks and 
geology are tecture worth seeing ; outd 
sports folk dancing; on Recreation for the 
Mind reading, music, art and dramatics. | 
essay is followed by an extensive list of ‘“‘opportu- 
nities,"’ and the authors inelude: Richard K 


Conant, Commissioner of Public Welfare in Mass 
achusetts tobert Peabody Bellows, A.I.A 

Harvard University; James Ford, Profess ‘ 
Social Ethies, Harvard University; Joseph Lee 


resident, Playground and Recreation Association 
of America Francis Green Peabody, Professo 
Emeritus of Social Ethics, Harvard; and othe 

representative men” of New England—and some 


women, 


The fact of such a book’s production is signifi- 
cant to the public official or civic leader wh« 
sometimes suspects that the large percentage of 
the whole population of his erty unaffected by the 
present recreation programs may be due in part 
to the fact that these programs have not provided 
sufliciently for ‘‘making leisure truly creative’ for 
enough kinds of people. All such will find this 
work endlessly suggestive. 


Water Department Rules, San Juan, 

The water accounting system and rules adopted 
by the Water Department of San Juan, Porto 
Rico, are published in Spanish under th 

teglas para el Régimen en la Constabilidad 4 
Control del Negociado del Acueducto.” 29 py 
Apply to R. Betancourt, City Auditor. San Juan 
P. Rid 


Better Magazines 


Accident Facts, 1930 


The current issue of this annual report pub- 
lished by the National Safety Council (20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago) is made uy as usual f 
statistical tables and charts with explanatory text 
The accident experience for 1929 resembles that of 
ther years in that it shows an increase in deaths 
by accident, and in deaths by itomobiles, over 
the previous report rhe increase in motor-vehicle 
deaths € ge D s a f r i 
causes ar A the I n ¢ 
at t Du au ties and ot Ss S y 
117 .% $ ie.) 50 py (Apply to the Ce 


Highways Handbook, 1929 Edition 


The Hig Ed n B Again | 
ery interesting and usef n ( 
it g i presen s of ghw 
Ur a 3 nd exter 
‘ i I e ol ‘ ‘ yt vl | 
the g pec c sectior ings sad 
i PM i t im 1 
lensed itior I l Aid 5 
State H Ss ns; ¢ nd J 5 
s W Hig M i H ‘ | 
by A n ruck; 1 m Wart and 
Direc n Sig United St Highw with 
col 1 exa $) Highw Films A r 
‘ Bil phy ind Organizat Ir 
I Highway De | r 7 py 





Highway Educ n Board, 1723 N 
Washington, D. C.) 


Other Reports Received 


BALTIMORE Mo.—Annual teport Free Put 
Bath Commission, 1929. 23 pp. 

Cuicago, Iu Annual Report Joard of Super 

sing Engineers, Chicago Traction, year end 

ing January 31, 1930. 118 pp. 

CHIca lu Annual Report, Chicago Plan Com 
mission, 1929. 16 pp. 

CHICA Tu Annual Report, Department of Gas 


and Electricity, 1929. 58 pp. 
EvaNsvILie, Inp.—Annual Report, 1929. 66 pp. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN Budget Facts and Financial 


Statistics for 1930 Issued by the I d 
Estimate and Taxation i8 pp 

Ogpen . Uran.—Audit Annual Report 
1929 = DI 

Roanoke, Va.—Annual Rey 1929 1 py 

WesTMot Qut Annual Rey i ur 
ending O 31, 1929. 46 py 


Now Possible for 


Chambers of Commerce 


prestige to chambers of commerce: 
Ps that is filling a great need is being 
given by John M. Guild and Raymond 
M. Havens, of Kansas City, through what 
is known as Community Service Corpora- 
tion. This is principally through furnish- 
ing such organizations with a monthly 
publication where they now have none or 
have one of a lower standard than is thus 
made available to them; but other help- 
ful services are also given 

In every instance the publication bears 
a local name; for example, Hamilton’: 
Business, in Hamilton, Ohio; Speed, for 
Daytona Be ach, Fla : and Progre SSLLM 
Viarshalltown, in Marshalltown, Iowa. In 
iddition to the local name, the cover al- 
Ways carries an up-to-date local scene, 
which is changed with every issue. 

The publication is interestingly ar- 
renged, with a number of pages devoted 
to strietly local topics in each city—cham- 
her of commerce news—and includes ar- 
trcles of community and national interest 
from noted authorities. Such men as 
Julius H. Barnes, William Butterworth, 
Dr. Julius Klein, Secretary of griculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde, and others outstanding 


in business, economics, transportation, 
igriculture, municipal affairs, ete., have 
ilready written for it Two Important 


features of these contributed articles are 
their brevity and generous illustration. 
Moreover, they are written for “Main 
Street consumption 

Chirty-six cities are already using this 
magazine service as an aid to maintaining, 
it little or no idditional cost to the or- 
ganization, an informed and active cham- 
ber 
terested public, with corresponding bene- 


f commerce membership and an in- 


fit to the organization, to the community 
ind to the members the mselves. 

The two men responsible for this inter- 
esting undertaking are well known—Mr. 
Guild as the former General Secretary of 
the Kansas City (Mo.) Chamber; pre- 
viously in the same capacity at Dayton, 
Ohio, and Omaha, Nebr.; a former Pres- 
ident of NACOS, and an instructor at the 
National Institute for Commercial and 
Trade Executives. Mr 


Havens, having 


been President of Rotary International, is 
favorably known to Rotarians as “Ray,” 
being in addition a successful business 
man of Kansas City. 
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The night map of a modern city is drawn in lines of light if 


THE 








TREET-LIGHTING engineers are 
helping make over city maps—help- 

¢ 
ing to develop commercial zones—to 
attract residents to outward-reaching 
suburbs—to improve real-estate values 


and increase retail business. 


Parks are being made popular at night by 
abundant lighting. Buildings and homesare 
keeping pace with street extension where 
the new streets are made safe and attrac- 
tive after dark. Correct lighting is helping 
to move more merchandise and move it 
farther and faster—to stimulate the flow 


of traffic through municipal arteries. 


ELECTRIC PROGRAM BROADCAST 


GENERAL @ 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


SALES 


The Map of a Modern Cit 


The modern map makers are the city- 
planning expert and the street-lighting 
specialist. In their capable hands, a pro- 
gram of civic improvement and extension 

economically and electrically correct— 
can be developed for present city needs 
future 


and General Electric 


growth. 
specialists are widely experienced in this 
fundamentally constructive work. Their 
codperation and the technical resources 
of General Electric are always at the 
service of civic officials and promotional 
organizations. Call the nearest G-E 


office. 
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CONVENTIONS-WHEN AND WHERE 


Figures in parentheses following the name of the convention city indicate the estimated attendance, other than local 











Jcry 9-11.—C.everann, Onno. 

{merican Society of Civil Engineers Annual 
convention, Secretary, George T. Seabury, 33 
West 39th Street, New York. 


Jvuiy 9-11.—Toronto, Ont. (2,500) 

National Association of Real Estate Boards 
Annual convention. Executive Secretary, Herbert 
U. Nelson, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, II! 


Jvty 10-12.—San Dueco, Cauir. (85) 

Association of Pacific and Far East Ports 
Convention. Secretary-Treasurer, George W. Os 
good, Port of Tacoma, Tacoma, Wash. 

Jciy 13-19.—Pato Ato, Cauir. (125) 

Western School for Commercial Secretaries. A? 
nual session. Manager, Leonard E. Reed, Cham 
ber of Commerce Building, Seattle, Wash. 


Jury 14-17.—Liece, Beare. 
Jury 18-19.—AntTwerp, Bevorum. 

International Union of Local Authorities.  In- 
Congress. General Secretary, E 
Vinck, Rue de la Régence, Brussels, Belgium. 
Jury 15-19.—Lone Beacu, Cattr. 

American Shore and Beach Preservation Asso- 
Annual convention. Secretary -Treas- 
urer, Victor Gelineau, 1 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City, N. J. 


Jcty 22-24.—Braprorp, Pa. (400) 

Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Association 4n- 
nual convention. Secretary, J. N. Tillard, Police 
Chief, Altoona, Pa. 


Jviy 28-30.—Rocnester, N. Y. (230) 

New York State Association of Chiefs of Police 
Annual convention. Secretary-Treasurer, James L 
Hyatt, Police Department, Albany, N. Y. 

Jury 29-31.—Granp Rapips, Micw. (1,200) 

United States Building and Loan League. Con- 
vention. Secretary, H. F. Cellarius, 22 East 12th 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Avcust 3-16.—Evanston, Iti. (300) 

National Institute for Commercial and Trade 
Organization Executives. Annual session. Secre- 
tery, John N. Van der Vries, 607 First National 
Benk Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Avoust 4.—Du.utrn, Minn. (400) 

International Association of Chiefs of Police. 
Annual convention. Secretary, George M. Black, 
Chief of Police, Wilmington, Del. 


Avcust 12-16.—Denver, Coro. (300) 

International Asvociation of Municipal Elec- 
tricians. Convention. Secretary, H. N. Lang, 
P. O. Box 1864, Orlando, Fla. 


Aveust 19-21.—Yorx, Pa. (200) 

League of Cities of the Third Class in Pennsyl- 
vania. Convention. Secretary, R. Ross Seaman, 
City Clerk, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Aveust 19-21.—Burumeron, Iowa. (300) 

League of Iowa Municipalities. Annual meet- 
ing. Secretary-Treasurer, Frank G. Pierce, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa. 


Aveust 19-21.—Truro, Novo Scoria. (100) 

Union of Nova Scotia Municipalities. Annual 
convention, Secretary, Arthur Roberts, Bridge- 
water, N. 8. df 


Acoust 21-22.—Superion, Wis. (100) 

American Water Works Association— Wisconsin 
Section. Annual convention. Secretary, L. A. 
Smith, Superintendent of Water Works, City Hall, 
Madison, Wis. 


Aveust 27-29.—C.evetanp, Onto. (100) 

National Shade Tree Conference. Sizth annual 
conference. Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Rush P. 
Marshall, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Avoust 27-29.—Toronto, Ont. (180) 

Ontario Municipal Association, Convention. 
Secretary-Treasurer, H. L. Brittain, 21 King Street 
East, Toronto, Ont. 

Serremeer 8-11.—Toronto, Ont. (400) 

Association of American Cemetery Superinten- 

dents. Convention. Secretary, William B. Jones, 


ternational 


cration, 


iperintendent of Highwood Cemetery, Pittsburg! 
Pa 


Serremper 8-10.—Hamitton, Onr. (110) 


Union of Canadian Municipalities Annua 
convention, Secretary, Samuel Baker London 
mnt. 

Sertemper 9-12.—WiInnipec, Man. (1,100) 

International Association of Fire Chiefs Ay 

al convention. Secretary, James J. Mulcahey 


Fire Chief, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Serremper 13.—Syracuse, N. Y 
New York State Sewage Works Associatior Fal 
meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, A. 8S. Bedell, State 
Ix partment of Health, Albany, N. Y 
Serremper 15-18.—Amarit.o, Texas, (300) 
Southwest Water Works 4 ssociatior Annua 
convention \ Quigley, Fort 
Worth, Texas 
SreTemper 16-18 
Canadian Good 


Secretary, Lewis 


Quenec, Que. (300) 

Roads Association Annu 
Secretary-Treasurer, George A  M¢ 
Naumee, New Birks Building, Montreal, Que 
Sepremper 22-25.—Atiantic City, N. J 

New England Water Works Association Ane 
Secretary, Frank J. Gifford, 715 Tre 
mont Temple, Boston, Mass 


convention 


convention. 


Serremper 22-24.—Beaumont, Texas. (350) 
Chiefs of Police and City Marshals Ass 

‘ Texas. Secretarv, George 
\. Smith, P. O. Box 299, Dallas, Texas 


4nnual convention 


Sepremper 23-26.—Micwavukee, Wis. (150) 
4merican Association of Port Authorities Ar 

rual convention Secretary, Tiley S. McChesney 

Room 200, New Orleans Court Building, New 

Orleans, La. 

Serremper 24-27.—San Francisco, Carre. (150) 

International City Managers’ Association An- 
nual convention Executive Secretary, Clarence 
E. Ridley, 923 East 80th Street, Chicago, Il. 
September 25-26.—Paterson, N. J. (500) 

New Jersey State League of Municipalities. Con- 
vention. Executive Secretary, Sedley H. Phinney 
34 West State Street, Trenton, N. J 
Sertremeer 29-Ocroser 2.—Sr. Louis, Mo. (275) 

American Institute of Park Ezxecutives and 
American Park Society. Annual convention. Ex 
ecutive Secretary, William H. Walker, 1310 Tecum- 
seh Avenue, South Bend, Ind. 

Sepremper 29-Ocrover 3.—Pittssurcn, Pa. (5,000) 
National Safety Council. Annual Safety Cor 
gress. Managing Director, W. H 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


Octoser 1-3.—Sr. Louis, Mo. (450) 

American Society of Civil Engineers. Fall meet 
ing. Secretary, George T. Seabury, 33 West 39th 
Street, New York. 

Octroser 6-11.—Atiantic City, N. J. (600) 

Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
“a Annual convention. Secretary, Howard 8 
Braucher, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Octoser 6-11.—Wasutineton, D. C. (2,500) 

Permanent International Association of Road 
Sizth International Road Congress. 


Cameron, 20 


Congresses. 


Se tary-General, Thomas H. MacDonald, Ame 
wan Organizing Committee, 1723 N Street, N. W 
Washington, D. C 

Octoper 7-10.—WasHineton, D. C. (2,500) 


imerican Road Builders’ Associatior Interna- 
Erpos tion of Higi way Equipment and Ma- 
Secretary-Director, Charles M 
National Press Building, Washington, D. C 
Ccroser 7-10.—Ricumonp, Va. (500) 
Illuminating Engineering Society. Annu 
General Secretary, A. B. Oday 
ith Street, New York 


a 

29 West 

Octoper 9-11.—Lovisvitte, Ky. (200) 
Internationa Association of Street Sanitation 

Officials Ar Secretary, A. M. 

Anderson, 100 North LaSalle Street, Chi 


nual conventior 
ago, Ill. 
Ocroser 10-16.—Lovuisvitte, Ky. (500) 

imerican Prison Associatior Annual congres 


General Secretary E. R. Cass, 135 East 15th 


Ooctoper 13-17.-RicHMonD, Va. (200) 

American Society for Mun pal Imp ovements. 
Secretary, C. W. 8. Sammel- 
n, 4359 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 


Octoper 16-17 


{nnua convention 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. (300) 
Itlinois Municipal League 
Secretar A. D. McLarty, 


innual convention 
Urbana, Ill 
Cctoper 19-22 
Vationa 


m Secretaries 


Tutsa, Oxia. (325) 
Association of Commercial Organiza 


t convention 


Annug Secretary 

William J. Russell, Chamber of Com 

vweree of the Borough of Queens, Long Island City, 
N. ¥ 


OcroserR 25-27.- 


lreasurer, 


Fort Wortu, Texas. (45) 
Conference of State Sanitary Engineers Secre 


tury-Treasurer, R. E. Tarbett l s Public 

Health Service, Washington, D. C 

Octoser 27-31.—Fort Wortn, Texas. (800) 
imerican Public Health Association. Annual 

mecting. Executive Secretary, Homer N. Calver, 


370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Novemper 10-12 


Governmental 


CLEVELAND, On10. 
Research Association Annual 
meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, Russell Forbes, 261 
Broadway, New York. 
Novemper 10-12.—C.Levetann, On10 
National Municipal League 
Secretary, Russell Forbes, 261 
York. 
January—St. Lovis, Mo. Date to be determined 
later. 
American Road Builders’ Association. Annual 
meeting Secretary-Director, Charles M. Upham, 
National Press Building, Washington, D. Cc, 


Annual convention. 


Broadway, New 


Decemeer 1-5.—Mempnis, Tenn. (850) 

The Asphalt Institute. Ninth Annual Asphalt 
Paving Conference Managing Director, J. E. 
Pennybacker, 801 Second Avenue, New York. 

Association of Asphalt Paving Technologists. 
Joint meeting with The Asphalt Institute. Secre 
tery-Treasurer, C. A. Mullen, 980 Saint Antoine 
Montreal, Que. 


Street 





Chamber of Commerce 


who are interested to develop the 


ing such gatherings. 





will find of value the figures showing estimated attendance from outside 
the city at many of the conventions listed above. These figures, which 
now become a regular feature of the convention calendar, will help to 
determine the possibility in any given city of securing and accommodat- 


Secretaries and Others 


convention facilities of their cities, 
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Bo ia rue HIGHWAYS 
AnD BYWAYS with Eagle Szgns 






THROUGH 


Reduce Accidents, Save Lives and 
Property with these New Signs made 
by an Organization of Long Experience 
in Trafic Signaling Equipment. 


A Sign must be attractive and 
durable, of course, but primarily it must serve 
to Warn—This the new EaGLevume (self- 
illuminated sign) does better than any other 
type. Its brilliant warning flash cannot escape 


] 
SIDE | 
ROAD , 

a attention. 


| 
yR R\ In addition to EAGLELUME, these 
signs are also available in the EaGLeray 


(headlight illuminated type) and the unillu- 


minated STANDARD design. 







THROUGH 


STOP} 


D. TRAFFIC 






| 
t 






Eagle Signs conform to the reg- 
ulations of the American Engineering Council 
and the National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety. 
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Write for your copy 


STOP of SicNAL SiGN REFERENCE 


yy 


BOOKLET 








EAGLE SIGNAL SALES CORPORATION 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS A Subsidiary of The Gamewell Company 


Do you mention Tue American City? Please do. 
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NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 


Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 

































controls located at each intersection, all 
of which are held in step with each other 
or synchronized by one control of the 
group which acts as the master timer, con- 
trolling the period of the group in 
ddition to operating its own signal. The 
system eliminates the 


cy cle 


necessity ol an ex 


pensive master timer or control to co- 


These 
so designed as to take ul 


ordinate ill signals controls are 


1utomatically 


: the proper cycle of operation, following 
h interruption in operation of the en 
tire system or any part of it, regardless 
of the nature of the interruption, even in- 
cluding cases of emergency or power shut- 
———————— - = — — — —— —s| down 
LEFT, EXTERIOR OF NYE INCINERATOR INSTALLATION AT ATLANTIC CITY 
RIGHT, INTERIOR OF PLANT, SHOWING NYE CIRCULAR FURNACES Heavy-Duty Mower for 
Tractor Attachment 
Garbage Incinerators with Streets to Main and Sandusky Street is 4 heavy-duty high-speed ‘steel mower 
Circular Furnaces 390 feet in length. To further complicaic built to stand the excessive punishment 
Among the unique features of Nye in- tn problem, oe = Southwest Streets encountered on any heavy mowing job is 
cinerators, made by the Nye Odorless In- are : ilso oined y i fonroe Street at an megs by the R uwls Manuf tcturing Co., 
cinerator Corporation, Albany, Ga., ar ingle of approximately 45 degrees, pro- 202 Iowa Avenue, Streator, IIl., for attach- 
the Nye circular furnaces, which hav ment to Models, Ten, Fif- 
been on the market for seyeral years and teen and Twenty Caterpil- 
have proved their value. These steel-en- lar tractors 
eased, firebrick-lined, circular furnaces This mower cuts at any 
have several distinctive features. One of ingle above or below hor- 
them is the arched ‘dome, which exerts izontal or at horizontal 
the same structural ‘pressure equally in es ind has an automatic trip 
all directions and produces the smallest permitting the cutterbar 
bearing pressure on the supporting walls j to swing behind the trac 
This type of construction also permits + re op - + tor by the shearing of a 
the largest possible opening in the top o! rad wood pin when an ob- 
the furnace without injury to the struc- struction is met. Only a 
ture, enabling the largest trucks to dis few minutes is needed to 
charge their loads directly into the fur readjust the mower, re- 
nace without handling and in the shortest place the wood pin and 
possible time. Material discharged in this resume operation. A hand 
manner forms a cone and automaticalls crank mounted on_ the 
; rolls down on the grate bars around the right running-board makes 
perimeter of the furnace. The circula it possible to quickly and 
furnaces with grate bars practically all easily raise and lower the 
, around the perimeter leave no dead pock- DIAGRAM OF THE MASTER SIGNAL AND CONTROL cutterbar for adjusting to 
3 ets or cold spaces and lend themselves SYSTEM INSTALLED IN BELLEVUE, OHIO various slopes. 
readily to the use of mechanical arrange- The mower is attached 
ments. ducing a five-point intersection which re- over the transmission case cover rear 
> | The furnaces are entirely separate from quires three-period control, which, of power take-off of the tractor and has only 
i the floor and walls of the building, so that course, would operate six revolving parts, which 
? these surfaces cannot be affected by the on the same cycle as are all equipped with 
heat. used for the two-period Alemite lubrication It 
Pi control at all other in- may be equipped with a 
tersections. 5-, 6- or 7-foot cutterbar, 


i Difficult Traffic Problem 
; Solved in Bellevue, Ohio 


U. S. Highway No. 20, passing through 
Bellevue, Ohio, on Main Street, produces 
a very heavy through traffic which must 
be moved continuously in both directions 
with minimum interruption. As shown by 
the accompanying diagram, this is a dif- 
ficult problem because of the difference 
in the length of the blocks. Traveling 
from west to east, the first block from 
Main and Kilbourne Streets to Main and 
Southwest Streets is 160 feet long, while 
the next block from Main and Southwest 


After careful study, 
G. A. Williams, Di- 
rector of Safety, Belle- 
vue, secured a 
factory solution of the 
problem through the 
use of master signals 
and controls made by 
the American Crucible 
Products Co., Lorain, 
Ohio. 

The equipment used 
is the latest type of 
master coordinating 


satis- 









and the installation takes 
only a short time. 

The mower is distrib- 
uted exclusively by Cater- 
pillar dealers. 


THE RAWLS HEAVY-DUTY MOWER ATTACHMENT FOR 
CATERPILLAR TRACTORS 


_—— 
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BY EMINENT HIGHWAY AUTHORITIES 


Nine More Reasons 
are Outlined in this 





Booklet > > > 


Te country’s most renowned authorities on 

oe ype are contributors to the pages of this book. 
Clearly and lo oe pe they explain why wire fabric 
should be used in all | concrete roads and pavements 
and in the concrete base of other types of surfaces. 


With this data in your files, you will have constantly 
available valuable information, that outlines the 
merits of wire fabric reinforcement. The facts are 
authentic and based on years of actual experience. 


A copy of “Reasons” is yours for the asking—and 
you will not be obligated. Just address any of our 
sales offices which are listed below. 


>>> ONE 
REASON IS 


“Wire Fabric Reinforcement pre- 
vents the development of micro- 
scopic cracks into visible cracks, 
by reason of small members, 
closely spaced.” 


SO OEE IPT TE a 


OP StS a 


—Excerpt from page nine of “’Reasons”’ 











208 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


Other Sales Offices: Atlanta Baltimore Birmingham 


Denver 





30 Church Street, New York 
Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas 


Detroit Kansas City Memphis Milwaukee Minneapolis-St. Paul Oklahoma City Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh Salt Lake City St 
U. S. Steel Products Co.: San Francisco 


. Louis Wilkes-Barre Worcester 


Los Angeles Portland Seattle Honolulu 


Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Co., 30 Church St., New York City 








When “you write for that catalog 





, kindly mention Tae American City. 
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Photo by Alfred Brown, Brook- 

line, Mass. 

W. R. PHILLIPS, ASSISTANT 

TO PRESIDENT, THE GAME.- 
WELL CO. 


Phillips Now Assistant to 
Gamewell President 

The Gamewell Co., Newton Upper 
Falls, Mass., has announced that W. R 
Phillips, formerly Vice-President and 
General Manager of the 
New England Portland 
Cement Co., Boston, 
Mass., has recently joined 
the company in the ca- 
pacity of Assistant to 
President V. C. Stanley. 
Mr. Phillips has also been 
assuciated with the Ameri- 
can Lime & Stone Co., of 
Philadelphia, Pa. and 
with the National Lime 
Association, Washington, 
D. C., prior to which he 
was engaged in the engi- 
neering and _ contracting 
field in various sections of 
the country and operated 
a company of his own. 

A new sales and ser- 
vice office has been opened 
by the Gamewell Co. at 
1424 Park Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to provide bet- 
ter fire-alarm and _ police-signal service 
fur municipalities in western Pennsylvania 
and West. Virginia. 

G. F. Penniman has just been appointed 
Manager of the Construction Department 
of the Gamewell Co., to fill the vacancy 
created by the transfer of H. I. Turner, 
who was formerly Manager of this depart- 
ment, to the Eagle Signal Sales Corp. 


A New Closed and Open Discharge 
Diaphragm Pump 

Drainage and emergency pumping call 
for fast and steady operation of drainage 
pumps. The new Barnes closed dia- 
phragm pump, which may be changed 
from open to closed discharge in two 
minutes, has been announced by the 
Barnes Manufacturing Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio. With this pump it is possible to 
spill the water at the pump or discharge 
it at a distance away from and higher 
than the pump as the occasion may re- 
quire. 

The threaded discharge outlet for a 4- 
inch hose coupling is hinged to the open 
discharge spout. It is held in place when 


AMERICAN CITY for 
in use by four bolts For jobs where the 
open spout is all that is required, the hos« 
outlet is swung back out of the way It 
is always conveniently at hand, and th 
change 1s quickly made 


Instead of spilling mud over the dia 
phragm to leave a laver of gri a 
of the diaphragm, the water and 


of mud and sand travels through tl 

through the dis 
With every 
the patented bottom plate of the plun 
kicks the mud out with the 
replace the diaphragm it is necessary only 
to remove the four bolts that hold the 
divided clamping ring and the four brass 
cap nuts that clamp the diaphragm to the 
plunger plate. The special shape of th 
top plunger plate relieves the diaphragm 
of pressure on the downstrok« 
transmission from the Fuller & Johnson 
or LeRoi gas engine is through stub 
tooth cut steel gears running in a bath of 
oil. Built as a unit with the pump, the 
power jack eliminates misalignment. All 
bearings are adjustable as well as replac- 
ible The crankshaft and connecting rod 


tion chamber and out 


charge valve down stroke 


wate! lo 


Powe T 








THE NEW BARNES CLOSED DIAPHRAGM PUMP 


bearings are bronze-backed shells heavily 
shimmed. Both the suction and dischargs 


the suction valve, 
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rubber flap type An 
silv re moved plate gives quk k access to 


es are of the 


should it be necessary 


» remove an obstruction drawn through 
suction hose The entire valve can 
1 and replaced without dis 
ng ny the hose connections 
L he rious models have capacities 


3,000 to 26,000 gallons per hour 
iaximum lift of 25 feet and a 


iXiImul total head of 


35 feet 


Emergency Service of 
Fire Departments 
Kvery fire chief knows that emergencies 
rising which require the 
services of his men and equipment, and 
ch service is often a tax on the in- 
enuity of himself and his men, as well as 
severe test of his equipment 
Recently H. | laylor, Fire Chief of 


Rome, Ga., received a call from officials 
Lindak Ga., 1 neighboring town, 
where a spring from which the town took 


1ts water-supply had become flooded with 
muddy water, and, as a consequence, the 
ring water was not fit tor consumption 
Chief Taylor immediately responded to 
the call with several of his men and the 
Department’s American-La- 
France pumper, made by the 


750-gallon 
American- 
LaFrance & Foamite Corporation, Elmira, 
N. Y. Upon arrival at the flooded spring, 
it was found that because of the condi- 
tions of the ground and because the spring 
was surrounded by a steel fence, it was 
impossible to bring the apparatus nearer 
than 40 feet. The problem was solved by 


fitting an iron pipe leading from the 


spring to the suction hose of the pumper. 
This hook-up necessitated a lift of ap- 
proximately 23 feet, a severe test for any 
ipparatus, and especially for one which 
had seen hard service for 16 years 

At 9 A. M. the motor was started and 
the pumper discharged the water from 
the spring through three lines of 2%-inch 
hose. At 5:30, after continuous pumping 
for nearly 9 hours, the spring was given 
1 careful inspection. It was found that 
the muddy condition had been alleviated 
ind the water was again fit for use 
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AMERICAN-LA FRANCE PUMPER OF THE ROME FIRE DEPARTMENT, PUMPING MUDDY 


WATER OUT OF THE SPRING AT LINDALE, GA 
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IGHT-OF-WAY FOR ALL TRAFFIC 
AT BUSY INTERSECTIONS 











Intersection of Routes 4 and 25, near Rahway, N. J. 


IGHWAY congestion, where heavily-traveled arteries cross, is 
H entirely eliminated by providing two levels for traffic at the 
point of intersection. A system of curved roadways, as shown above 
in the illustration, enables traffic to proceed in any direction desired 
—even in an opposite direction—without impeding the steady flow 


of vehicles in any lane. 


To permit maximum legal speed with safety, these grade separation 
areas should be of portland cement concrete. Its smooth but gritty 
surface provides sure-footed traction on the curves; and its in- 
herent strength resists wear, assuring minimum annoyance and 


expense from maintenance. 


PORTLAND CEMENT Cfssociation- 


Concrete for permanence 33 WEST GRAND AVENUE 


Why not remember to mention Tue American City? 




















THE 


Importance of Soil Conditions 


paper on “Bearing 
Value of Soils—Foundation Engineering,” 
read by C. C. Whittier, Engineer of th 
Robert W. Hunt Co., Chicago, IIL, before 
1 recent convention of the National Scalk 
Men's Association has been reprinted 
from the Scale Journal by the Robert W. 
Hunt Co. for free distribution. 

Much of the material in this paper, 
which briefly covers methods of test and 
application of test results, is new. The 
various sections of the paper deal with 
soil pressure, soil reaction, soil classifica- 
tion, soil character, soils under load, foun- 
dations, soil tests, test interpretation, set- 
tlement, the new science of foundations, 
the rules, differential settlement, shear, 
total settlement, application of tests, 
maximum soil reactions, causes of settle- 


An interesting 


ment, practical applications and examples 
of failures. 

The author sums up the paper in his 
closing paragraph: “One of the safe rules 
of foundation engineering is: ‘Make th: 
soil quality tests first, and design th: 
foundation of the scales and other struc- 
tures to meet the 
tions.” 


existing soil condi 


A Trench Roller 


An interesting recent development in 
construction equipment is the new Track- 
son trench.roller made by the Trackson 
Co., 500 Clinton Street, Milwaukee, Wis 
which provides a simple, effective and 
economical method of packing down dirt 
over newly laid cable, conduit or pip 
lines. It is finding favor with city officials 
public utility superintendents, engineers 
and contractors because it eliminates hand 
tamping and puts back all of the dirt 

The roller is built for mounting on th 
Model DH Trackson McCormick-Deering 
oawler tractor It consists of a wide 
siecel roller, filled with concrete, which 
weighs from 3,000 to 4,000 pounds, the 
weight varying to meet the requirements 
ef different soil conditions. The wide 
crawler tracks of the tractor easily strad- 
dle the trench, and their low ground pres- 
sure, of less than 44% pounds per squar 
inch, eliminates the danger of time-delay- 
Ing cave-ins. 

The operating and maintenance costs 
of the roller are low, and by replacing as 


many as twenty or more laborers with 
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hand tampers, the equipment pays for 
self within a short time. On the average 
job a single unit will roll as much as 2,600 
linear feet of 4-foot trench in a day, pack- 
ing down the dirt as fast as it is shoveled 
or backfilled into the trench It may be 
used for rolling over all kinds of under- 
ground lines without damaging the cable 
or casing, providing, of course, that suf- 
ficient dirt is thrown over the pipe before 
it is rolled. The first layer should be 
from 10 to 20 inches in depth, depending 
upon the nature of the soil, and the rest 
of the dirt is usually rolled in 6-inch lay- 
ers. 


Winton Graduated 50 Years Ago 
Henry D. Winton, Secretary of the 
Hersey Manufacturing Co., South Boston 
Mass., attended the 63rd Commencement 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology on June 10 as a membe r of the 
class of 1880, the 50-year class. Sixteen 
members of this class are living, six of 
whom attended the Commencement 





HENRY D. WINTON, SECRE 
TARY, HERSEY MANUPAC- 
TURING CO. 


M.1.T. and 


studies in electricity and 


Following his training at 

ler extensive 
the development of railway signaling, Mr 
Winton joined the Hersey Manufacturing 
(‘os force over 40 years ago and ha 
notable 
iter-meter industry 


created many idvances in the 


Soper to Study Sanitation 
in Europe 


At the 1 quest of the Committee o 
Twenty on Street and Outdoor Clean! 
hess, appomted by 











the New York 
Academy of Med 
ine, to help mak 


New York i cle in 


city Dr. George 
\ Sopel consult 
ing engineer and 

member of th 
Committee, sailed 


recently to make 
1 study of munici- 
pal sanitation 
imong the eities 
of Europe His 
investigations will 
be in extension of 
the studies made 
last year and will 





be reported next 





THE TRACKSON TRENCH ROLLER fall. 
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A New Cone-shaped Crack Filler 
In response to numerous requests for 
cone -shaped crackfilling pot for use on 
phalt and concret Littleford 
Bros., Cinecinnat Ohio. have developed 


the Littleford S 


avements 








86-B ocx 
and 
which is 
th sha I an 
verted con 2) 
inches higl nd 
ring trom & incl 
| r dow ) 
! ning rt 
ize of the « g 
is adjustablk 
inch to cl 
ind ! 1OW ) i 
ter = Y 
by n 
Hott t TI \ 
bsnl \’ LITTLEPORD 
: ' * 23 CRACK AND JOINT 
handle of the pot FILLING POT 
ind Ss ordinarily 
held in a closed position by its ov 
weight Che filler is made of steel 
lded seams and has a capacity of two 


Detroit Pumping Plant Installs 
Westinghouse Switchgear 


The contract for the electric switchu 
equipment for the pumping and 
plants of the Springwells Station of tl 
city of Detroit has been awarded to the 


Westinghouse Electric «& Manuf acturil 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. This station will 
be the largest single pumping station « 


uilt and will be controlled by Westing 


house switchgear throughout 
The motor control equipment has been 
plified wherever possible by using 
standard equipment rather than any form 
of special apparatus The control ! 
cludes about 160 steel switchboard " 
75 current-limiting reactors for power 
t nd motor starting, 27 steel cir t 


breaker cubicles, and 53 metal-clad switc! 
nits. In addition, there are included 
300-Kilosvatt and three 50-kilowatt 
g@nerator sets for excitation and 
iar¥ fervice, and all field rheostat 
1 madtiction motor 
T we Westinghouse 
installed 


al 
secondary control 


stokers will also b« 


The main switchgear controlling 4,600 
consists ol Type B-16 and 
B-26 oil circuit breakers 


volt service 
in 53 metal-clad 
ertical lift type switching units, each unit 
consisting of a stationary structure and a 
vertical lift type breaker. The 


switchgear consists of 27 stationary ster 


auxill 


enclosed cubicles for the control of thie 


160-\ motors and start 


it auxiliary 


quipment. 


Simplex Appoints New 
Jacksonville Manager 


The Simplex Wire & Cable Co., 201 
Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass., has a} 
pointed C. J. Zeigler as Manager of its 
Jacksonville office, to succeed Miss F. H 
Pettee, who was transferred to the head 
office in Boston. The change became ef- 
tective June 15, 1930 
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Interior and exterior views of the Boston, 
Massachusetts, Fire Headquarters 


Boston takes no chances with fire alarm apparatus. Housed 
in a magnificent building is the Department’s big Gamewell 
control operating board, one of the outstanding installations 
in America. It is hard to take one’s eyes off the front of 
that board. 

But look behind it! 

Look at the intricate network of signal cables that carry the 
signal circuits to every red call box in the system. Those 
cables are Hazard Municinal Signal Cables. Upon their 
quality depends the proper functioning of the whole elaborate 
system and they were selected because of the outstanding 
service they have given in hundreds of fire alarm systems 
throughout the United States. 


HAZARD INSULATED WIRE WORKS 
Division of The Qkonite Company 
WORKS: WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


New YorK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH St. Lovis Boston 
ATLANTA BIRMINGHAM San FRANCISCO Los ANGELES SEATTLE DALLAS 








When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tae American City. 
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J-M ASPHALT BRIDGE PLANK AS INSTALLED ON THE WEST RAILROAD AVENUE 
BRIDGE AT EVANSTON, ILL. 


Asphalt Plank for Bridge Floors 


Asphalt plank is an intimate mixture of 
asphalt, fiber and mineral matter com- 
bined by a process of thoroughly mixing 
the raw materials in a steam-jacketed tank 
equipped with powerful agitators to form 
a tough, fibrous, homogeneous mass too 
stiff to flow, although in a heated condi- 
tion. In the form of balls, this mass is 
conveyed to a machine where powerful 
augers force it through a die conforming 
in cross-section to the finished product. 
Upon leaving the die the column passes 
to a submerged conveyor, in which it is 
cooled to a degree that permits cutting, 
following which the plank is sanded to 
prevent sticking and is stacked in the 
same manner as so much lumber. Stand- 
ard thicknesses include 1, 1%, 1% and 2 
inches, widths are 8 or 10 inches, and 
standard lengths 6 feet. 

Asphalt plank contains not less than 
30 per cent asphalt, practically all of 
which is carried either by animal and 
vegetable fiber or by Celite, the mineral 
filler which plays an important part in 
Johns-Manville asphalt plank, made by 
the Johns-Manville Corporation, 292 
Madison Avenue, New York. 

The large volume of Celite used in J-M 
asphalt plank performs two important 
functions. It absorbs asphalt and increases 
the stability of the plank, making it less 
brittle at low temperatures and giving a 
fine-grained mass that coalesces rapidly. 
It also reduces the weight of the finished 
product, J-M plank weighing only 7.0 
pounds per cubic foot. 

Asphalt plank is a relatively soft mate- 
rial and is readily marked by calks on 
horses’ shoes or other sharp objects, the 
indentations being rapidly ironed out by 
traffic. It is resilient and slightly plastic, 
but its fibrous nature prevents corrugation, 
as it cannot flow under traffic. The joints 
between the planks soon knit together un- 
der traffic, and the surface assumes a 
sheet-like appearance. 

It is readily applied over either wood 
or concrete, being nailed to the wood and 
cemented to concrete. Cutting of th 
plank to fill irregular spaces or to space 
out properly is readily accomplished by 
ordinary bladed tools such as hatchets or 
wide-bladed chisels. 

It is not abrasive and does not dust. It 
provides good traction and is less slippery 
‘shen wet than many types of pavement. 
Among its otber characteristics are immu- 


nity from decay, non-absorption of mois- 
ture, absence of grain and freedom from 
splitting, warping and checking. It wears 
well and permits a material reduction in 
the weight of the floor system. 


An Automatic Traffic Whistle 

Intended to check motorists who disre- 
gard lights and to speed up traffic by 
awakening dreamy drivers to the fact that 
the green light has flashed for them, a 
police whistle, automatically timed to 
sound a shrill blast just before traffic sig- 
nal lights change color, has been installed 
in Scotia, N. Y., across the river from 
Schenectady. 

The de vice was invented by €; R Duers, 
of Glens Falls, and is being made by the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y 
It is operated by electricity, either man- 
ually or automatically, just as the lights 
may be. Power released by a General 
Electric magnetic coil moves a_ piston 
within a cylinder, the resulting blast of 
air sounding a regulation police whistle 

Readily adaptable to any existing traf- 
fic lights, installation of the whistle is not 
difficult. All working parts 
ire housed in an alumi- 
num case, fully protected 
from the weather. 


Self-Winding Time 
Switch for Circuit 
Control 


For use to turn on and 
off street lighting, traffic 
lights, floodlighting, air- 
way markers and any 
other electrical circuits 
that can be operated on a 
predetermined time basis, 
R. W. Cramer & Co., Inc., 
136 Liberty Street, New 
York, is distributing the 
Sauter single-throw time 
switch, in which the main 
switch is motor-operated, 
iir-break, rotary and self- 
winding. 

The motor is of the uni- 
versal series-wound type, 
with a jumper arrange- 
ment on the field coils to 
permit operation on 115- 
and 230-volt direct cur- 
rent or alternating current 
of any frequency The 








clock has a 4-day main- 
spring, but is rewound 
automatically twic ¢ 
every 24 hours, and 
can be furnished with 
a Sunday cutout, auto- 
matically causing the 
switch to suspend its 
functions every seventh 
day. A single 24-hour 
dial serves both for 
time setting and for 
program setting. 
Where it is desired 
to have the operations 





THE SAUTER 
TIME SWITCH 
conform to a constant 

schedule, the pl 1in dial is used For 
lighting circuits on an all-night or part- 
night schedule, the astronomic dial is 
recommended, as it automatically resets 
the daily operations to conform to local 
sun time, to dusk or to dawn, or to both. 


Improved Voting Machines 

Not only does a voting machine be- 
cause of its mechanically accurate count, 
discourage election contests, but it also 
permits a re-canvass in a short time as 
compared with hours, days or even weeks 
when paper ballots are used. In the vot- 
y the Automatic 
Voting Machine Corporation, Jamestown, 
= the results of each election are 
safely and permanently recorded in a com- 
partment inside the machine, protected 
by a steel door, locked and sealed against 
manipulation 


ing machines made | 


This machine stands about 6 feet 9 
inches high and 10 inches deep and is con- 
tained in a specially designed, all-metal 
hoist packing case, which is raised and 
lowered by means of a crank. The case 
is constructed of the best quality pickled 
cold-rolled sheet steel. For convenience in 
moving the machine, the case is equipped 
with cast iron rollers on the bottom and 
iron handles on the four sides 


FRONT VIEW OF HOIST MACHINE READY FOR VOTING 
The machine may be lowered to approximately half this height 


for storage 


ee — - 
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How Police 
Motorcycles 
Give You More 
Patrolmen 


OTORCYCLE equipment 
multiplies the man-power of 
your police force. 





A motorcycle officer will cover 
as much ground as four men on 
foot, and cover it twice as often. 
He actually releases foot patrol- 
| men for other duties, greatly in- 
AMERICA'S ifr creasing the efficiency of the force. 

a His swift Harley-Davidson en- 
ables him to keep a wide area 
under constant patrol, while the 
“infantry” of the force is con- 
centrated in downtown sections 
where it belongs. 


POLICE 
MOTORCYCLE 


Harley-Davidson No modern police force is com- 


9-Point plete without a motorcycle squad 
Police Service es — and the endorsement of more 
: than 3,000 departments estab- 
lishes the Harley-Davidson as the 
police motorcycle par excellence. 


Controls traffic 
Patrols outlying areas 
Pursues law-breakers 


Hariey-Davipson Motor Co. 
Makes emergency calls 






DEPARTMENT M MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Curbs illegal driving 


Enforces parking er 

sxe“ [9] HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
Guardsschoolcrossings a = ° 

clomefteest, || Dre Police Motorwycle 








men 
Write for this booklet 
Leads parades and ie Here are all the facts you 
escorts ‘ want about America’s Po- 
HARLEY-GAVIDSON lice Motorcycle, in attrac- 
woronc reurs tive andeasilyreadform. A 
= free copy is waiting for you. 





De vou mention THe Amerwan Crty? Please do. 
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COMPLETE FRIEZ WEATHER-INDICATING 
EQUIPMENT FOR LARGE AIRPORTS 


Weather Knowledge for Airports 

\ good airport is much more than a 
landing field. It should be a distributing 
point of complete, accurate and up-to-the- 
minute weather information of value to 
the flier. The United States Government 
through the Department of Commerce has 
given full recognition to the necessity of 
accurate weather observation at airports 
by requiring that all fields under its su- 
pervision shall be equipped with at least 
i minimum of meteorological instruments 
if a satisfactory rating is to be obtained 

Julien P. Friez & Sons, Inc., Div. of 
Consolidated Instrument Co. of America, 
Inc., Belfort Observatory, Baltimore, Md.., 
is prepared to meet the maximum and 
minimum requirements of all airports. 

For large airports on important air lines 
a complete set of instruments is offered 
This equipment, in addition to permitting 
visual observation of all local weather 
conditions, records these conditions graph- 
ically on charts. Wind direction and wind 
velocity are indicated on dials, several of 
which may be accessibly located at various 
parts of the field. Every change in direc- 
tion dnd velocity of wind is recorded 
graphically on a rolled strip of paper. The 
recorder which makes this graphic chart 

of the wind may be accessibly located near 
the dials. The wind vane and anemometer 
which transmit the indications to the dials 
and recorder electrically by means of self- 
synchronizing motors, may be placed at 
any distance from the dials and recorder, 
a mile or more away, if desired. 

Graphic records are also made of baro- 
metric pressure, humidity, temperature 
and rainfall. In addition, a mercury bar- 

ometer, a sling psychrometer, a maximum 
and minimum thermometer and a stand- 
ard mercury thermometer are included to 
check the graphic records of barometric 
pressure, humidity and temperature. 

For the average airport, equipment is 
offered which permits visual observation 
of all local meteorological conditions and, 
in addition, records graphically on charts 
barometric pressure and temperature. It 
differs from the more complete equipment 
in that graphic records of wind direction, 
wind velocity and rainfall are omitted 

Wind direction and wind velocity are 
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indicated on dials, and barom pres 
sure and temperature are recorded graph 
ically on charts. Humidity is determined 
by the sling psychrometer, and the amount 
of rainfall by the rain gage. The maxi- 
mum and minimum thermometer and the 
mercury thermometer give information on 
the extremes of temperature and the tem- 


ire at the mement 


two New Grading Machines 


lwo new one-man-control machines 
smoothing roads, shaving-off ridges 

spreading surface material evenly ove 
tne road ind filling in hollows have beer 
innounced by the Caterpillar Tractor Co 
San Leandro, Calif., in the Twenty Plane 
and the Fifteen Trailer Patrol 

The Twenty Planer, with its 
blades, spreads material from the feather 
edgy ait the shoulder to the correct thick 
fess in the center of the road 

he Fifteen trailer patrol is a broad 
‘laded grader for maintenance work 

Kither machine is controlled by the 
iriver of the Caterpillar tractor, who sits 
mm a cushioned side seat so that the con- 
trols are easily reached and the operator 
has a clear vision of the work 
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leveloped, beig a bevel design tront- 
seer-drive running in oil in weatherproof 
OusInNgs, permitting greatest ease in steer- 
rig. They are made with 3 to 3%-ton 
iump chassis, 5-ton freighter chassis or 
7% to 10-tun freighter chassis 


\ New Line of Underbody Hoists 


\ new line of seven underbody slant 
pe \oist models of all-steel construction 
s been deve loped by the Wood Hydr 1u- 
Hi st & Body Co Detroit Mich pro- 
ng a hoist for every chassis capacity 

ton up. 
easy, quick lifting of loads is 
plished by the rolling wedge prin- 
which is standard Wood hoist des 
nstruction The wwertul outw 
fort 


“moot 


of the piston rod is transi 


ign 
urd 
ned 
greater lifting force by the action of 
ers on the cams, which are mounted 

ecial seamless steel tubular supports 

ire attached to the longitudinal body 
members by pressed steel brackets 

The greater lifting power is gained by th 
position ol the evlinder Phe 
hoist begins its lifting action at a point 
head of the load center and requires less 
pressure to lift even the heaviest loads 
By applying the lift- 

ing force to the 


longitudinal mem - 


bers of the body 
subframe, which 1s 
the strongest part 
of the body, undue 


stress or strain on 
the hoist, body and 
chassis ire ivoided 

The cylinder sup- 


ports, both front 
and rear, are drop- 
forged steel Stay 
rods have been 


eliminated and_ the 
hoist front support 
Is drop-forged steel 


THE CATERPILLAR TWENTY PLANER ol monopiece con- 


Truck with Bevel Gear 
Driving Axle 

With eight speeds forward and two re- 
verse, the rreeman four-wheel-drive truck, 
made by the Freeman Motor Co., Detroit, 
Mich., has a speed to suit every hauling 
‘ondition. It has gear ratios of 8% to 1 
n high, and 155 to 1 in low. Power is 
ransmitted to the front and rear axles 
hrough a transfer case, securing an even 
istribution of power front and rear, 
hereby reducing gear wear and increasing 
he tire mileage. 

For these four-wheel-drive, four-wheel- 
teer trucks a new type of drive has been 


struction. The gear 

imp, driven by a power take-off at- 

tached to the truck transmission, pumps 
oil under pressure into the cylinder, fore- 
ing the piston and rod outward The 
imp draws its oil supply from the low- 

ssure end of the cylinder, which is made 

ot wrought steel, accurately bored and 


Two levers in the driver’s cab giv 
complete control and accurate, fast dump- 
ing of loads. The hoist is raised, lowered 
or held in any intermediate position by 
operating these levers, stopping automatic- 

lly at fully raised and fully lowered posi- 
tions 





. 



















THE WOOD UNDERBODY SLANT TYPE HOIST 
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radio police alarm system to 
meet your budget requirements 


Rey ay 


DE 


The criminal classes are cleverly organized. 


one way to defeat their viciou 


The 


s attacks is to organ- 


ize your defense along modern lines. 


At a cost within the limit 


s of your budget a 


De Forest Radiophone Police Alarm System can be 
installed to give your community the protection it 


needs. With this modern sys 
in your department picks up 


tem every police car 
clearly spoken mes- 


sages within a few seconds after headquarters re- 


ceives the alarm. 


The De Forest Company is 
nicipal, county and state 


an authority on mu- 


radio system problems. 


Upon request and with due regard to your personal 
standing, one of our representatives will be glad to 


study 
plan of protection. 
It’s important 
to get the full details 


You will find the complete 


stc 
about the De Forest Radioph« 
Police Alarm System in our n 
booklet, “The Modern Way 
\pprehend Criminals and Redt 
Crime.” Write for a copy 
see how more than forty Am 
ican communities are getting 
patrol coverage and 


mpossible by any other meth 


Custom-built 





R A ox Es 


pe ol 
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FOREST OMPANY, 


your local situation and outline 


and 


protection 


e Forest 


a suitable 


Ty 
ne 
ew 

to 


ice 


or 
a 
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SYSTEM 


PASSAIC, N. Jj. 
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MASTER TRAFFIC CONTROL 


CAN BE OBTAINED ONLY 
BY THE USE OF 


MASTER 


Signals and Controls 
Synchronous or Coordinated 
Operation 


MASTER ENGINEERS 


Have pioneered and developed the following outstand- 
ing improvements in construction and operation 


- No Phantom Optical System 
Chromium Reflector 

- Dustproof Construction 

. One-Piece Visor and Door 

. Single Cam Control Unit 

. Mechanical Speed Control 

7. Induction Armature Motor 

- Promet Oilless Bronze Bearings 
. Semi-Vertical Bulb Mounting 

. Self-Contained Signal 

- Tungsten Contact Points 

. Sliding Contact Action 

. Split Amber Operation 

. Positive Starting in Sub-Zero Temperatures 


Pats. Pend. 


TERRITORY STILL OPEN FOR 
HIGH GRADE REPRESENTATIVES 
AND DISTRIBUTORS 


THE AMERICAN CRUCIBLE 


PRODUCTS CO. 
LORAIN, OHIO 











Do you mention THe 


\MFRICAN 

















Mixed-in-Place Road Construction 

Mixed-in-place surfacing is a type of 
road construction midway between sur- 
face treating and penetration macadam 
and can be used over old pavements 
where the surface is not suitable for sur- 
face treatment, or on pavements which 
need a thicker bituminous surface than is 
furnished by surface treatment, but which 
do not justify the somewhat greater ex- 
pense of a penetration pavement. 

In preparing this type of surface with 
Tarmac, made by the American Tar Prod- 
ucts Co., Koppers Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., the base should first be cleaned and 
holes patched, or, where necessary and 
practical, the road may be scarified, re- 
shaped and rebound. Unless the base is 
a bituminous surface, it should be primed 
with 0.2 to 0.3-gallon of Tarmac P per 
square yard, after which coarse aggregate, 
34 to 1% inches in size, is spread to uni- 
form grade and a depth of 2 to 3 inches 
over the full width of the road 

The next step is to apply Tarmac P, 
preferably heated to 125 degrees Fahren- 
heit, at a rate of 04 to 0.6-gallon per 
square yard. The aggregate is then mixed 
by blading back and forth over the road 
with graders. If, after mixing, all aggre- 
gate is not completely coated with Tar- 
mac, the mix should be spread over the 
full width of the road in a uniform layer 
and a second treatment of 02 to 0.3-gal- 
lon per square yard of Tarmac applied 
and the mixing continued until the 
gregate is uniformly coated. 

When the mix begins to stiffen, it 
should be spread in a uniform layer and 
smoothed with a multiple blade main- 
tainer or long-base drag. The road 
should then be rolled thoroughly, adding 
10 to 15 pounds of covering material per 
square yard to fill the voids lightly. 

A seal coat of Tarmac P or Tarmac A 
is applied at a rate of 02 to 0.3-gallon 
per square yard, 20 to 25 pounds of cov- 
ering material per square yard applied, 
and the road dragged and rolled 


ag- 


THE 








BLADING TARMAC-COATED AGGREGATE 
INTO WINDROWS ON SIDE OF ROAD 








AMERICAN 


Variations in the quality 
local aggregate, 


ind sizing of 
weather conditions and 
the required depth of wearing course will 
of course, make it necessary that each 
highway official adjust these recommenda- 
tions to his local conditions, but this de- 
scription may be termed “average pro- 
cedure.” 


Use of Forms and Gaskets 
in Sewer Installation 

In a recent installation of 8- to 24-inch 
vitrified clay pipe for a sanitary sewer in 
tiomestead, Fla., all trenching was done 
in a very porous limestone rock formation 
through which water flows freely. As 
the average elevation of this city is only 
8.5 feet above sea-level, approximately 80 
per cent of the sewers were laid he low 
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SEWER INSTALLATION IN HOMESTEAD, 
FLA., USING WESTON FORMS AND 
GASKETS 


Se i-level ind, is It was not possibl to 
provide enough pumps along the trench 
banks to free the trench from water, some 
other method of protecting the joints h id 
to be devised, according to E. L. Hook 
Jr., City Engineer. The solution of the 
problem was found in the use of Weston 
forms and gaskets, made by L. A. Weston, 
Adams, Mass. After some experimenting 
it was found that a much tighter joint 
could be secured even in the small 
amount of dry work done, so they were 
used on the entire installation 

On the final test of the work, which 
extended for approximately 8 miles, it 
was found that, in spite of the water han- 
dicap and the fact that at least 50 per 
cent of the lines were constantly sub- 
merged in 4 or more feet of water, the in- 
filtration was less than two-thirds the 
amount allowable for work done under 
ideal conditions. 

These sewers have now been in opera- 
tion for 3% years, and to date there has 
not been a single stoppage of the pipe 
because of the roughness of the inside of 
the joint or from any other cause, and 
pumping costs have been kept low. 


NISSLY TRAFFIC LINE MARKER 


A Simple, Efficient Traffic Marker 


A new traffic line marker for concret 


brick, or macadam roads has been placed 
on the market by Walter S. Nissly, 43 
North Clinton Street, York, Pa his 
machine is so constructed that the ap- 
plicator, which is on the side of the ma- 


chine in full view of the operator, will 
remain plumb with the road surface so as 
{o give good coverage ind a straight-edge 


line. The 


num, 


ipplicator is made of alumi- 
quality of 


bristles that will withstand hard usage. 


strung with a good 

Any kind of paint may be used eco- 
nemically, the capacity of the paint tank 
being 7 gallons. The operating pressure 
required is only 6 to 8 pounds. This is 
obtained by 15 strokes of the 
which is conveniently carried on the ma- 


pump, 


chine at all times, one filling of air being 
required to discharge one filling of paint 


[he tank is 





easily filled with paint 

through a large opening in the top with a 

simpli but effective cay ind clamp 

which allows quick removal and replace- 

ment and insures good pressure Paint 1s 

released from the tank by tu the 

handle grips which govern th of 
nt 

r} ink may be easily and quickly 

1 and unused paint discharged 

gh the use of air pressure. ‘The 

is I nted on adjustable, rub- 


tired, ball-bearing 


qui] ed with funnel 


wheels, and is 
ind pump. 


Capt. A. Il. Keegan Joins Inter- 
national Airports Corporation 

The International Airports Corporation, 
25 Broadway, New York has innoun ed 
hat it has added to its staff as Vice- 
! and Business Manager, 
Adrian I Keegan, who w is formerly ¢ nair- 
of the Membership 
the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce. He 
ilso been elected a Director of the 


Committee ol 


tion, which is actively engaged in 
the complete management, construction 
nd operation of airports for a period ol 
vears throughout the United States A 
$10,000,000 program 1s to be executed this 
year by the Corporation upon major al 
terminals on both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific Coast, as well as on several major 
interior ports. 


© 
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Serving society... 


\ WELL-LIGHTED city wins the approval of its people. 
Bright streets are safer streets. Properly lighted public 
buildings reduce personal and property risks. Nat- 
urally, progressive administrations recognize the safety 
and sound sense of Kohler Electric Plants used for 
regular or emergency light and power. 

An outstanding example is that of the Alabama 
State Prison Mill. Prisoners, working there during the 
night shift, frequently caused disturbance and damage 
to machinery during interruptions of the regular cur- 
rent. Then a Kohler Electric Plant was installed for 
emergency use, resulting in saving of time and pre- 
vention of trouble whenever the regular current fails. 

Kohler Plants generate current at 110 volts or 220 
volts A.C. or D.C. Capacities range from 800 watts to 
10 K. W. They keep nights bright and safe in public 
buildings, auditoriums, parks, tourist camps and all 
other places in which the municipality is directly 
interested. They are compact, sturdy, self-contained 
and quickly installed. No storage batteries necessary. 

Mail coupon for information specialized to your 
needs. Kohler Co. Founded 1873. Kohler, Wis.—Ship- 


ping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. — Branches in principal 


cities.... Manufacturers of Kohler Plumbing Fixtures. 
KOHLER OF KOHLER 
ELECT RBI C PLAN T 8S 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin AC-7-30 


Gentlemen: Please send catalog describing Kohler 
Electric Plants. 





“(SIGNALS 
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EN years ago 
Te warning 
flashing signal 
was the only 


type of traffic 
equipment for 


From time to time as the re- 
quirements in this field broad- 
ened, additional products 
were found of value in cor- 
recting traffic conditions. 
During this period, A. G. A. 
has kept step with these 
changing conditions by fre- 


which there was 
a demand. 

quent additions to its list of 
items handled. 

Today A. G. A. has every- 
thing needed for traffic cor- 
rection, including the follow- 
ing 


ELECTRIC SIGNALS 
ELECTRIC BEACONS 
REFLECTOR SIGNS 
PLAIN EMBOSSED 
SIGNS 
STREET MARKERS 
AUGUR POSTS 


GAS BEACONS 
REFLECTOR SIGNALS 
STREET NAME SIGNS 

SECTIONAL POSTS 











Write for catalog 





Name Mreet 


A\meriCAN Gas Accumulator Co. 
Use in which interested ELIZABETH NEW JERSEY 


City State — 














Do you mention Tue American City Please dc 
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MODEL ‘‘C’’ MOHAWK COMBINA 
TION TOOL AND ASPHALT HEATER 


Economical Asphalt Heaters 

Two of the many advantages featured 
by the Hotstuf oil-burning asphalt heaters, 
made by the Mohawk Asphalt Heater Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., are the distinct hot 
and cold chambers. The elevated melting 
chamber is separated from the lower stor- 
age chamber by a solid removable parti- 
tion plate with an opening at the bottom, 
so that the cold material is distinctly sepa- 
rated from the hot material and it is pos- 
sible to reload with cold asphalt without 
cooling that which has already been 
heated. 

The patented elevated melting chamber 
eliminates coking by the natural flow of 
the hot material carrying the sediment to 
the storage chamber, where it is gradually 
carried off through the draw-off valve. 
Because of this heating principle, the man- 
ufacturer claims that the kettle has a 30 
per cent greater melting capacity with a 
30 per cent decrease in fuel required. 


Orientating Cut-out Features 
Applied to High Lighting 

A one-way orientating cut-out Multilux 
street-hood for highway lighting with 
either center suspension or mast-arm 
mounting when symmetric or asymmetric 
refractors are used, is now being made by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. This one- 
way orientating feature is especially desir- 
able for use with either the two-way or 
the bilux refractor. 

The demand for a self-containing light- 
ing unit which may be safely lowered for 
cleaning or re-lamping without an inter- 
ruption in the line circuit, has brought 
about the design of this unit. It is suit- 
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WESTINGHOUSE MULTILUX STREET 
HOOD 


JULY, 


able for use on low-voltage series cire\ 
below 1,000 volts employing 2,500 to 6,000 
lumen lamps and for use with asymmet: 


refractors, as it is impossible to get o 
of position during operation. 

The unit consists of three parts—t! 
canopy, the skirt adapter and the skirt 
The canopy and skirt adapter are mad 
of cast aluminum covered with a hig 
grade green enamel paint. The skirc i< 
f cast iron and is supplied with either 
green paint or a porcelain enamel finish 

This street-hood embodies self-contained 
cut-out features, and a small number 
parts of simple and sturdy design. Al 
current carrying parts are nickel-plat: 
it is dust- and bug-proof, easy to servi 
and amply insulated. 


Alvord, Burdick & Howson 
Move Offices 

Alvord, Burdick & Howson, engineers 
have announced the removal of their of- 
fices to Suite 1401-06, 20 North Wacke: 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. This firm specializes 
in the preparation of investigations, re- 
ports, designs, estimates, plans and spe 
fications for the construction and impro 
ment of engineering works such as wate: 
works and water purification plants, flood 
relief projects, sewerage and sewage dis- 
posal works, appraisals, rate reports and 
power generation projects. 





PIPE READY FOR INSTALLING M-D 
CUT-IN CONNECTION 


A Cut-in Connection for Sewers 


A light cast iron fitting with bell-and- 
spigot ends for connecting a house servic¢ 
with a main sewer pipe without the neces- 
sity of laying a Y-branch or T-branch in 
the sewer line, has been placed on th 
market by the Atlas Mineral Product 
Co., Mertztown, Pa. 

The M-D cut-in connection is made 
use with both terra cotta and concret: 
pipe sewers of all sizes and for house s 


vices of either terra cotta or cast iron 
pipe of various diameters. In using this 
connection, a hole of the proper sizé 
cut in the sewer pipe at the required 
tical angle, the spigot end of the fitting 


inserted, and a small amount 
iwcked in the space between the spigot 
of the fitting and the rim of the hol 
in the sewer pipe. The cut-in fitting 
held rigidly in place by surrounding th 
outside of the fitting as far as the base 
the bell and the sewer pipe itself for 


hort distance on each side of the fitting 


with lean concrete or cement mortar a 


plied with a trowel. There is a bead on 
the spigot end of the cut-in fitting which 














M-D CUT-IN CONNECTION INSTALLED 


IN PIPE 
revents the jute or concrete from enter- 
ng the sewer pipe The stops or wings 
on the side of the fitting allow the spigot 
end to enter the sewer pipe only so far 
is to be flush with the inner surfa rf 
the sewer and thus provide no obstruction 
to the flow of sewage. The spigot end of 
the cut-in fittings of the several sizes and 


types are SO shaped is to fit ne itly the 


inside surlace Ol sewer pipes ol ious 


Chicago Bridge and Iron 
Moves Atlanta Office 

The Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, 37 
West Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill., has 
announced the removal of its Atlanta, Ga., 
office to the Rhode s-Haverty Building, 
where R. M. Campbell is in charge 

Phis company has also opened a new 
office in the Electric Bldg., Houston, Tex., 
which will be in charge of J. R. Donald- 
son, formerly in the Dallas office 


Changes in Okonite Personnel 

Charles Edward Brown, Jr., for the past 
five years Manager of the Power and 
Light Department of the Chicago branch 
of the Okonite Co , 501 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, has been appointed Assistant 
to the General Manager of the company, 
with headquarters in New York 

Elbridge H. McNeill has been appointed 
Manager of the Power and Light De- 

irtment of the Chicago branch to suc- 
ceed Mr. Brown 


Yeomans Appoints New 
Representative 
Yeomans Brothers Co., Chicago, IIl., 
has announced the appointment of the 
Hallett Engineering Co., 809 South Park 
Avenue, Springfield, Ill, to represent the 
company in that section of the state P 
G. Dolan will be in charge of the Spring- 
field office. This company will handle the 
complete Yeomans line of sewage ejectors 
ge pumps, water-supply pumps, general- 
imps, condensation return pumps 


iir-compressors 


Union Metal Moves 
Philadelphia Office 
The Union Metal Mfg. Co., Cantor 


Ohio, has announced the removal of 


Philadelphia office to 110 East 42nd 
Street, New York E. B. Comfort, East 
rn District Sales M inager at the Phila 
delphia office, will be located in the sam« 

e with W. A. Daunt, New York Sales 
Manager for the company 


i 








THE AMERICAN CITY 


Are you interested in the 
mechanical application of tars 
and asphalts?—or the lighter 
binders and oils?—then ask for 
detailed information on 


eso 8 8=2hono— ( k§ CO a RR ee —“( itt 


CHAMPION CHAMPION 
HEAVY-DUTY COLD APPLICATION 
BITUMINOUS DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE LIGHTER 
HEATER TYPE OILS 





FOR ASPHALTS PORTABLE TANK 
AND TARS CAR HEATERS 


The Good Rouds Machinery Co. Inc. 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA, sears titi, ro onsen 


WATERTOWN, MASS. 
ML EL 
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ON ROAD WORK 


AND PICK-AND-SHOVEL JOBS 


New 


Answers 
to 


Pumping 
Problems 


The REX PUMP BOOK tells a new story of 
value and efliciency for all contracting pump- 
ing jobs—from well-point systems to supplying NELSON K-2 LOADER 


a 27-E Paver—from pile-jetting to emptying a 





Moves itself,—no dragging around. 
Feeds itself,—no hand shoveling. 
And one man runs it. 


trench or manhole. If you’re looking for new, 
eflicient pumping—if you want the most pump 
your money can buy 











A TEE LEE Does the work of twenty shovelers and 
CHAIN BELT COMPANY never gets tired. 
| 767 Park St. Milwaukee, Wis. Low price. Economical to run and 
PT) 8 \ A p ¢ —_— built to give years of service. 
N \*\ \ Ws dddrese 
eb N. P. NELSON IRON WORKS, Inc. 
| Seton eaten Stat re “oy ere 





Do you mention Tue American City? Please do. 
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